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PEEFACE. 


TMs is the third of the series of village surveys which the Board 
of Economic Inquiry is conducting ; it is hoped in time to publish 
the results of investigations into the economic conditions of at 
least one village iu each of the twenty-nine districts in the province. 

The JuUtmdur District has long been famous for its fertility ; 
it used to be known as the " garden of the Punjab ’ and offers a 
striking contrast to the newly colonised districts of the south-west 
and to other submontane districts in the north-west. 

To the north, the district of Kangra contains the typical features 
of the sub-Himalaya, a tangle of hills and torrents, forests and 
scrub-jungle ; between Kangra and Jullundur lies the district of 
Hoshiarpur which receives the brunt of the torrents flowing down 
the Savahk hills. By the time they reach Jullundur, these have 
mostly spent their force and do comparatively little damage ; the 
hills have ceased and the land presents the level appearance with 
almost imperceptibly gentle slopes characteristic of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain. But JuUunder is still suflEiciently close to the 
Himalayas to secure, in ordinary years, a generous monsoon rainfall 
of about 18 inches ; in addition, it has a winter rainfall of between 
4 and 5 inches. Although the district lies between the rivers, 
Sutlej and Beas, it receives no irrigation from canals. It is, 
however, the best example the province affords of a district irrigated 
from wells. 

In the village investigated, out of 2,161 cultivated acres no less 
than 860 receive irrigation from 99 weUs. The population is 
heavy, the density per cultivated acre is high and the standard 
of cultivation is unusually good for the province. The average 
cultivated area per owner is only 2' 94 acres, and even these small 
holdings used to be heavily fragmented, the 734 owners having 
chthi land scattered in no lessthan 12,499 fields. Of these, many 
were too narrow to ploughed crossways, being 100 to 150 yards 
long and only 3 to 6 yards broad. 

Consolidation of holdings began in 1923, under the stimulus 
of the Co-operative Department, and in little more than a year 
one sub-division or fatti had been completed. In this patti, the 
land of 207 owners was found to be scattered in 873 diSerent places 
or parcels, and it was readjusted into 194 parcels, the lands of near 
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relatives being brought together ; the average size of a block in- 
creased from 0 29 to about 1 acre. In the consolidated area three 
new weUs commanding 27 acres of land were sunk, and 6 acres more, 
which were dependent on rainfall, were brought under well-culti- 
vation by allotment of the areas near existing wells. 

The material advantages which have accrued from consolidation 
are satisfactory. One man who could hardly rent out his plots at 
Rs. 13/- per acre, after consolidating his holdings into one block of 
13 acres, was able to sink a well on it and now gets Rs, 42/- per acre. 
In another case the income has risen from Rs. 13/- per acre to Rs. 
26/- to Rs. 32/- after consolidation. The general estimate is that 
the yield per acre on consolidated land has doubled Disputes of 
boundary encroachment, which are a source of great trouble in other 
areas, have disappeared from the consolidated area. Supervision is 
made easy and cost of cultivation has appreciably decreased. New 
paths provide access to all the consolidated blocks. The lesson 
learnt from this ^atti has been taken to heart by owners of other 
•pattis, and it is hoped that before long the whole village will be 
covered by consolidation. 

The people of Jullundur are famous for their enterprise, their 
willingness to seek adventure and livelihood abroad and their 
skill and industry ; of the village owners, a number have found means 
of livelihood elsewhere and their earnings remitted home enable a 
standard of living to be maintained which would be impossible 
if the petty holdings were the sole source of income. 

It would, of course, be a mistake to claim that Tehong is 
‘ typical ’ of a Jullundur village, but it may be claimed with good 
reason that its general features are common to many other villages 
in Jullundur, that it represents with fair accuracy the conditions 
prevailing in a large portion of the district and that the facts 
hereafter detailed would be foimd repeated with only slight 
variations in many other villages in the tract between the Beas 
and Sutlej. 

The investigator, Ohaudhri Anohal Das, is a graduate of the 
Punjab University, who conducted the inquiry under my personal 
supervision. The result in the rough was ready some years ago, 
but it was kept waiting the final revision by Prof. Myles, the 
general editor of this series. Unfortunately, serious and prolonged 
illness prevented him from completing the task for a considerable 
period, and the Board will, in future, be deprived of the interest he 
took and the great industry he displayed in its work. 

It is no part of the object of the Board of Economic Inquiry 
to draw deductions from the information collected ; it seeks to 
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collect as accurate data as possible and to present them in an 
orderly manner. It may be beld by some that the information 
printed in the following pages is too detailed ; to this the reply 
is that the information here set forth is really the answer to the 
question : How do people live on the small holdings in a congested 
district like Jullundur % 


May 7, 1931. 


H. CALVEBT. 
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CHAPTER r. 


GENERAL. 

1. Tte village of Tehong is said to derive its name from its found- 
atioa on the ruins of an older site or It is situated in the Jullundur 
District of the Punjab in the tali^l of Phillour, with which town it is 
connected by an unme tailed road four miles long. In this thickly populated 
tract villages are close together, and there are no less than eleven within 
two miles of Tehong. 

The village is lacking in methods of sanitation ; the houses are close 
together, the streets are narrow, and manure is stacked within the inhabit- 
ed area. The buildings are situated on the border line of the Sei or Sutlej 
riverain, and the BTioha or upland ; to the south is a large swamp, which 
in the cold season attracts many waterfowl, and in consequence also a 
number of sportsmen. In the monsoon months this swamp is swollen by 
the spill from the Sutle] and by storm water from the uplands, which finds 
its way by two well-defined beds through the village lands. The flood water 
brings down sand on to the fields, and as it retreats the moist soil is pre- 
pared for wheat. The flow from the upland contains much valuable 
manurial matter washed from other villages, with the result that the soil 
is annually enriched as weD as moistened. 

Of the whole estate about one-fourth is in the Bet or riverain, and 
the rest on the upland. The total area is 2,475 acres, of which 137, the 
village site, cemeteries, cremation ground and paths are uncultivable ; 
177 acres are banjar or uncultivated but culturable waste, and the remain- 
ing 2,161 acres are cultivated. This cultivable area was divided into no 
less than 13,195 separate fragments, an unusual number even for such an 
excessively fragmented district. The task of readjustment by means of 
a co-operative society for the consolidation of holdings is being under- 
taken, and already the number of separate fragments has been reduced 
to 12,091. 

* The figures in the margin refer to corresponding numbers in the Questionnair© used 
by the Investigator and reproduced at the end of the book as Appendix B, 

t For the explanation of the vernacular words used m this Report the reader is 
referred to the Glossary in Appendix C. 
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. 2. 2. The population of the village at each census from 1850 to 1921 

is given below : — 

TABLE I. — Population of Tehong in Different Years, 


Census year. 

Agriculturists. 

N on-agnoultunsts. 

Total population. 

1850 . 

966 

889 

1,865 

1855 .. 

not shown 

not shown 

2,036 

1868 


-> 

2,531 

1881 . . 

1,875 

853 

2,728 

1892-93 

2,120 

900 

3.020 

1901 . . 

not shown 

not shown 

2,802 

1911 . 

»> 

» 

2,292 

1921 .. 

9i 


2,303 


In the census of 1881 and those which have taken place since, 
information was collected as to the main tribes. This information for 
1881 is given in Table II. 


TABLE 11. — Classification of Population of Tehong in the Census of 1881, 


Oastp or Tribe 

Dependent 
entirely on 
agriculture. 

Living partly 
by agriculture 
and partly by 
other means. 

Unconnected 
With agricul- 
ture 

Total. 

Arams 

1,709 

. . 

10 

1,719 

Rajputs 

66 


16 

82 

Jats 

m 

4 

. 

57 

Banx,^ 


33 

2 

35 

Gujars 

6 

• • 

10 

16 

Miscellaneous, . 

.. 

4 

356 

360 

Kamms 

•• 

-• 

459 

469 


1,834( 

41 

853 

2,728 
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Table III, gives the classification adopted in the 1892-93 census, and I* ^ 


Table IV. that adopted in the last three censuses. 

TABLE 111,— Glassification adopted %n the Census of 1892-93, 


Ye ir 

Arains 

Jats 

Others. 

Grand 

Total 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Non-agri- 

oultunstfa. 

Agncui- 

tunsts. 

Non-agri- 

culturists 

Agricul- 

turists. 

Non-agri- 

cultunsts 

1892-93 

1,983 


62 


76 

900 

3,020 


TABLE IV. — Classification adopted in the last three Censuses, 


Year 

Hindus 

Moham- 

medans. 

Sikhs 

Christians. 

Total 

Grand 

Total. 

Men 

Wo- 

men. 

Men 

Wo- 

men. 

Men 

Wo- 

men 

Men 

Wo- 

men. 

Men . 

Wo- 

m^n. 

1901 

232 

213 

1,147 

1,118 

56 

36 


, 

1,435 

1,367 

2,802 

1911 

208 

192 

994 

808 

53 

37 


. 

1,255 

1,037 

2,292 

1921 

201 

181 

950 

859 

48 

1 

58 

2 

1 ^ 

1,201 

1,102 

2, SOS 


The following figures have been taken from the Civil Surgeon’s re 
cords, and indicate the mortality in years when serious epidemics were 
raging : — 

In 1896, 163 persons — 81 men and 72 women — died of plague. 

In the year 1903-04, 400 persons died of plague — 127 men and 273 
women. In 1909, plague was again raging and there occurred 47 deaths — 

21 men and 26 women. In this year the tahsildar remarked upon the 
emigration of Arains to the Canal Colony Districts of Lyallpur and 
Montgomery to cultivate as tenants. 

In 1914, cholera raged, owing to which 93 deaths took place ; of 
these 49 were men and 44 women. Again in 1918, 165 persons died of 
influenza ; of the victims 88 were men and 77 women. 

3. Of the 4 registers kept under official auspices for the record of i. a 
mairiages and betrothals, three have been lost by the persons in charge x 
the only one which could be examined is not made use of regularly. 
Several marriages that have taken place during the period of this investi- 
gation are not included in the entries. 

The register in use records only 26 alliances between 7th June 
1922 and 14th March 1926 ; of these 4 cases are of betrothals, and 3 of nikaih 
sam or harewa (re-marriage of widows). 
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Of these 26 alliances, 2 are of CMmars, 16 of Arams, 6 of Moohis 
and 2 of JvHaUs. The age of the boy or girl is not always given ; if 
it is below 18 years, only the word mbalig (minor) is written. Consequently 
the age of marriage for boys and girls of different communities is given 
after personal inquiry. 

TABEL Y.— Statement showing Age of Marrmgefov Boys and Oirls in the 
various Commumties in Tehong. 


Community 


Age between which marriage js I 

CONTRACTED | 


Boys. 

Girls 

Sunars (goldsmiths) . . 


12 to 15 

10 to 12 

Kbatns (traders) 

• 1 



Brahmans 


16 „ 18 

12 „ 16 

Banias (shopkeepers) 

j 



Sikh Jats 


16 „ 18 

12 „ 15 

Mohammedan Gujars (cattle dealers) 


12 „ 16 

12 „ 16 

Moohis (shoemakers) . . 


12 14 

8 „ 10 

Julahas (weavers) 

• J 



Darzis (tailors) 

• 

12 „ 14 

10 12 

Kassahs (butchers) . . 

1 

16 „ 20 

18 „ 22 

Khojas 

• J 


Sayeds , . 

• 

16 „ 18 

14 „ 16 

Mohammedan Kajputs 


18 „ 25 

16 20 

Jhiwars (water-carriers) 

Telis (oil-pressers) . . 

Mirasis (jester and drummer) . 

ffagirs (beggars) 

Ha j jams (barbers) .. 


► 12 „ 14 

10 ,, 12 

Ghumars (potters) - . 


12,. 15 

10 „12 

Lohars ( blacksmiths) 

- 

\ 16„ 20 

12 .,14 

Tarkhans (carpenters) 

* 

J 


Chamars (leather workers) 


3 „ 6 

3 „ 6 

Bhangis (sweepers) .. 

•• 

U „ 16 

10 „ 12 

Aralns 

• 

12 „ 16 

6 »10 
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4, In the following statement are shown the nnmher Of families ^ 
and persons and the size of the average family in each of the, communities 
in the year 1925, when a census of the village was taken by the investi- 


gator ; — 

TABLE VI . — Communities of T^ong with Families and Persons. 


Communifcy. 

Families 

Persons 

Average size of 
Family 

Sunars 


7 

68 

9 7 

Khatris 


2 

7 

3 5 

Brahmans 

• 

4 

26 

65 

Gujars 

• 

1 

3 

3-0 

Mochis 


T 





y 23 

85 

4*1 

Julahas 


J 



OMiimba ( darz is) . . 

.. 

1 

6 

5-0 

Kassabs 


1 

6 

6*0 

Kbojas 


1 

1 

1*0 

Sayeds 

*• 

4 

19 

4 7 

Mohammedan Rajputs 

•• 

4 

17 

4 2 

Ghumars 


4 

21 

62 

Jhiwars 

*• 

12 

! 50 

4*1 

Faqirs 



43 

5*4 

Telis 

•* 

8 

40 

60 

Mirasis 

•• 

4 

20 

50 

Ha j jams 


8 

36 

4*5 

Lohars 

, , 






y 13 

102 

78 

Tarkhans 

•• 

J 



Ohamars • • 

•- 

25 

129 

62 

Bhangis 

•• 

4 

18 

4-5 

Banias 

• • 

17 

112 

66 

Sikh Jats 

•• 

14 

56 

4*0 

Arams 

•• 

345 

1,864 

6*3 

Total 

*• 

610 

2,738 

6 3 
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r.5.(i). 


15 ,^ 2 ). 




U*(4). 


(1), (a), (i). There are 207 families (1,218 persons) wholly dependent 
on agriculture for their livelihood; of these, 114 persons remain for the 
greater part of the year outside the village. They cultivate in the Canal 
Colony districts and usually spend less than three months of each year m 
the village. 

(ii). Besides the above, there are 145 families (739 persons) 
partly dependent on agriculture ; of these, 78 persons spend less than three 
months in the year in the village as they usually work as labourers in the 
Railway Construction Department and in the Canal Colonies. 

(&), {i-iii). Rent receivers, i,e,, non-cultivating owners number 
190 families (836 persons) Actual cultivating owners’ families are 170 
(1,069 persons), and those who own no land and are simply tenants or rent 
payers comprise 4 families (27 persons). 

{id), Excluding lohan (blacksmiths) and tarhhans (carpenters) there 
are 27 families (132 persons) dependent on agricultural labour, m., 26 
families (129 persons) of chamars (leather-workers), one family (2 persons) 
of Amins ^ and one man a hajjam (barber). 

(2) . Those engaged in cottage industries are weavers and potters, 
in all 21 families (96 persons). Weaving is done by 6 families (27 persons) 
of mochis (shoemakers) and 12 families (50 persons) of julahas or hafindas. 
Potters, ghumars by caste, are 3 families (18 persons). 

(3) . 21 families (109 persons) live on charity, begging, religion, eto. 
8 families (43 persons) are faqirs by caste ; of these, one family (10 
persons) is cultivating as tenant in addition to begging. 4 families (20 
persons) are mirasis, of whom 2 families (7 persons) also earn money as 
menders of utensils. 4 families (19 persons) are Sayeds^ two persons of whom 
work as tailors. 4 families (26 persons) are Brahmans, who also depend on 
shopkeeping and trade , 2 families act as money-lenders also. One is a 
jMwar^ the only man of his family, old and blind, who lives on the charity 
of others and does not follow any profession whatever. 

(4) . Among the artisans of the village there are 13 families (102 
persons) of lolmrs and tarkhcmSf all of whom also depend on sejpi (definite 
work done for a cultivator on customary payment). 20 of these persons 
live outside the village for more than nine months in the year and supple^ 
ment thdr income by service and skilled labour in cities. 
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Besides the above, there are 2 Arain families (27 persons) who work ^ 
as carpenters and also depend on agriculture ; they work on s&pi also, 
Simars, 7 families (68 persons), work as goldsmiths ; of these, 2 families (13 
persons) are non-residents of the village and usually come and live in it 
only occasionally. They are Hindus by religion. 

Three families (15 persons) are working as tailors besides the 2 Sayeds 
previously mentioned ; of these, 2 fanailies (10 persons) are jhiwars by 
caste and also work as water-carriers. The remaining family (5 persons) is 
chhimba by caste and work also as dyers , in addition 2 dihimbas who work 
as tailors here belong to a neighbouring village ; they follow their trade in 
Tehong during the day and return home at night. 

One man. julaha by caste, works as a dyer in addition to weaving. 

He is also a casual labourer. 

Three families (16 persons) work as masons. One family of these 
(5 persons) is jhmar by caste, and also lends money in addition to carrying 
water. The other 2 families are Arains, and they depend partly on agri- 
culture. 

( 5 ) . Ohamars work as field labourers during the busy seasons. All 1 5 .( 5 ) 
the 25 families (129 persons) work on sepL The village being largely 
populated by Arains, whose womenfolk work in the fields, there is little 

need for the permanent services ot field labourers. The chamars also 
depend partly on casual labour other than in the field, e., on tanning and 
shoemaking. In addition there are 2 families (3 persons) — one Arain and 
the other Scyy am— which depend partly on field labour ; the Amin is also 
a small owner and rent receiver. 

(6) . There are 27 families (185 persons) whose principal means of i 5 .( 6 ). 
livelihood is agriculture, but who supplement their income by engaging in 
other occupations, such as carting for hire, casual labour, keeping a grind- 
ing mill, service, carpentry, etc. 

(7) , 136 families (654 persons) follow agriculture as a subsidiary t. 6 .( 7 ), 
calling and depend mainly on other occupations such as service, casual 
labour and trade. 

(8) * (9). There are 37 persons who live outside the village for a large 
part of the year. Of these, 1 is a police constable, 12 are in the civil 
service, 2 are serving in firms, 3 are carpenters in Government service, 17 
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!• 5. areserving as labourers intbe Eailway Construction Department, and 2 are 
(8).(9)- foreign lands. Besides the above one person is a pleader, 2 are pen- 
sioners, and 104 are menial servants in towns like Phillour and Ludhiana ; 
of the menials, 82 live less than three months in the year in the village. 

1 . 6. (10). There are 17 non-agriculturist money-lenders in 15 families 

(99 persons) ; of these, 2 families (7 persons) a-ie jhiwars who work as water- 
carriers, one family (6 persons) working also as masons. One family (10 
persons) is tarJchan (carpenter) and has income from service. Two families 
(21 persons) are sumrs working as goldsmiths. The remaining 10 families 
(61 persons) have income from shopkeeping and trade as well as from 
service. Of these, 7 families (44 persons) own land which they lease out 
and thus receive a certain amount in the form of rent. 

There are 12 agriculturist money-lenders in 1 1 families (53 persons). 
Of these. 5 families (32 persons) cultivate land, 4 families (16 persons) are 
rent receivers, 1 family (4 persons) has income from service and casual 
labour. One family (a single man) is in service ; this man is also a trader 
and rent receiver. 

In addition to these money-lending families, there are 10 families 
(67 persons) who have income from shopkeeping ; of these, 3 families (11 
persons) also engage in other trade. 

In the last ten years, no income-tax has been paid by any of the 
residents of the village. 

L 6. 6. Generally a cultivator does no productive work in hours not 

devoted to the cultivation of land. In his leisure hours he visits friends 
and spends the time in gossiping, smoking a huhka, playing cards, etc. 
When rains bring relief from the working of the well, he often visits rela 
tives at a distance. 


I 7. 7. Abnormal agricultural conditions do not seem to induce a culti- 

vator to follow any subsidiary industry. He simply ‘ waits for a better 
future.’ At present only 16 cultivating families ply gaddas (carts) for hire 
occasionally ; one such family; drain by caste, is working as a tarhhm 
(carpenter) on sepi contract, and another keeps a gnnding mill worked 
by cattle power. 
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8. An account is given below of the payments made to artisans x 8. 
and menials. 

The Itoha/f (blacksmith) is paid J a seer per maund of 40 seers, * 
i.e., IJ per cent, of the produce of wheat and maize. Of the cotton crop 
he is allowed one of the last two pickings, the other being allowed to the 
ta/rTchan ; the amount so received averages haK a seer per hamii\ of the 
crop. One bundle of about 1 J maunds of the season’s fodder crop is given 
to him twice a year ; he gets a bundle at each harvest time in return for 
sharpening sickles in the field. He takes four sticks of sugarcane on each 
visit to the cane-pressing yard. At the time of sowing of wheat and 
maize, the principal food grain crops, he is given 2 seers of the grain for 
each ploughj. At a marriage bis reward may be Rs 3/- or so, besides a ' 
parosa (food for two persons generally) and one seer of gur as bhaji. On 
reli^ous occasio:^s, too, heis given potmas. The never give more 

than 4 annas on a marriage. Lohars here are Hindus, so parosas are not 
given to them ; no other pajinnent is made instead to make up the deficit, ' 

At the time of sinking a well, when the ehalda chob or gand (circular ! 

wooden frame over which the brick lining is built up) is let down, generally 
Rs. 2/- and J seer of gur are given to the lohar. He gets 4 to 6 seers of 
cane juice once in the season. ' 

The dues of a Tarhhan (carpenter) are similar to those of the lohar, ' 

less the payment of grain at sowing time. At a cJiaMa chob ceremony, he ! 

gets some Rs. 30/-, one or two upper cloths worth at least Rs. 2/- each, plus I 

J a seer of gur, Rs. 25/- out of the amount mentioned above is considered i 

as his wages for the preparation of the gand. An drain marriage ceremony I 

brings him 4 to 8 annas as gift. He charges 8 seers of food grains for I 

making a bhoni (pulley), 4 seers for making a wooden mortar, and 2 seers ! 

for a plough , the rest of the work of making ordinary implements he does ' 

as a part of his contract. He gets canes and cane juice just like the j 

lohar. I 

— " I 

* 1 maund =40 seers =82®/ 7 s , 

I In Jullandur Bistriot 20 rmrlas^l hanalf and 10 hanalB-^1% vmrlasi^i'i acre i 

X A cultivator ksepmg a pair of draught animals is said to be doing cultivation with one ' 

plough. ! 
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I. 8. The Ohumar or potter, gets one rupee on the marriage of a Sikh Jat, 

plus a parosa if some two or three earthen pots are taken from him* He is 
given one bundle of a fodder crop twice a year and two seers of food 
grains at each harvest. At an Arain marriage he receives from Ee. 1/- 
to Es. 2/-, as he supplies earthen dishes for the guests. 

The dues of the Tdi (oil-presser) are Es. 2/- on the marriage 
of a Sikh Jot cultivator. He gets 8 seers of food grains twice a year, and 
an Arain marriage brings him Es. 1/4/0 as his dues. 

The dues of a Mirasi (jester and drummer) amount to Es. 10/- on 
a Jat^s marriage, and he is given food for the days of the ceremony, 
and at least Ee. 1/- on the birth of each male child in the family as 
badhai, failing which he will never recite his name as a member of the 
family tree on marriage occasions. At harvest times, he gets 8 seers of 
grain twice a year, and an Arain marriage brings him dues varying from 
Ee. 1/- to Es. 2/- along with a parosa. He is also given a bundle of fodder 
twice a year. The Mirasi woman is often sent for by women to comb 
and dress their hair and she is given each time about | a seer of grain. 

The dues of a Hajjaw (barber) vary from Es. 10/- to Es. 20/- on a 
marriage whether of an Arain or a Sikh Jat cultivator. He is given 
pa/rosa daily on the marriage days, and a bundle of fodder twice a year. 
A gand or ohMa chob ceremony brings him Es. 2/-, On the birth of 
a first male child he receives at least Ee. 1/-, and in one case on the 
birth of a son a hajjarn was given a cow-buffalo worth Es. 125/- by an 
Arain in service. 

A Jhiwar (water-carrier) is given ten seers of grain twice a year as his 
dues for supplying one ghara (earthenware pitcher) of water once a day. 
In addition, as a menial, he receives two or three seers of grain twice a 
year along with a bundle of fodder from all cultivators for whom he works. 
On the occasion of a Sikh Jafs marriage his dues amount to Es, 7/-, 
while on a marriage of an Arain they vary from Es, 8/- to Es. 10/- if 
the marriage is of a girl, and from Es. 4/- to Es. 5/- if of a boy. At a 
chaUa chob ceremony he gets Ee. 1 /- along with a J seer of gw. 

The Panda (priest) receives Es. 6/- to Es. 10/- in the case of a 
Jafs marriage. On each shangrand (the first day of the Indian month), 
he is given | a seer of grain. During marriage days he gets free food* 
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The Qazi acts as a priest among the Arains and is given Rs 1/4/0 on I. 8 
a nikah (marriage). He receives m charity from 4 to 8 annas even on 
the marriage of a Hindu, if the guardian of the bride or bridegroom 
can afford to offer this in the name of the mosque. It is worth noting 
that Hindus on marriages generally show respect to mosques and tdk%ai, 
as well as to their own temples and dharamshalas. At the ’Ti festivals 
the congregation offer from 2 to 4 pice each for the Qazi leading the 
service and this collection may total Rs. 16/- to Rs. 20/-. At the Baht 
'Id festival the hides of the sacrificial animals (usuaDy kids) belong to 
him ; he is also given one seer of meat from each kid sacrificed. 

The Pa/roh%t among the Sikhs and Hindus and the Sayed among the 
Muslims serve as religious leaders or priests. The Farohii of this village 
belongs to the Amntsar District and partly owing to his inability to come 
on ceremonial occasions, and partly owing to changes in Sikh sentiments, 
he is now in danger of being ignored. His dues are set aside nominally, 
but they never reach him ; otherwise his share on such occasions would 
be the greatest. On a marriage or a religious occasion a Sayed or Pir is 
offered Re. 1 /- and shares in the feast. 

A family of average size pays a Dhobi (washerman) 16 seers of grain 
twice a year as his wages. Sikh Jats offer him Re. 1/- on a marriage 
along with IJ seers of gur and a parosa, while Arains give him Rs. 2/- 
to Rs. 3 /- on the marriage of a boy, and Re. I /4/0 of a girl. At present 
there is no ilvohi belonging to the village. The work is done by men from 
Phillour, and there is a tendency to pay them cash wages. 

A Bhangi (sweeper) is paid by a family of average size 6 seers of grain 
twice a year as wgges along with one ehapatti with dal every day. On a 
marriage, Sikh Jats pay him about Rs. 3/- as his dues ; Jooth, (the leav- 
ings of the guests’ food, including sweets), is his by right ; he also gets 
fiorosa. Arains on a similar occasion pay him 8 annas. The dead 
bodies of cattle which die before they ace weaned are his by custom. 

The Bharai (drummer) who serves the Muslims only does not belong 
to the village. He gets J of a bundle of wheat and maize at harvest 
times, and Re. 1/- whenever a cultivator goes to pay his homage to 
the Sakhisarwar Shrine at Nigha^ in the Multan District. Whenever a 
wrestling match is arranged in the village one-fourth of the receipts 
in gur or cash is given to him. 
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The Bazigar (juggler and acrobat) is a nomad. Once in about six 
years a display is arranged, and then the cultivators pay him one seer of 
grain per family. 

The Faqk (beggar) and Majawar (cemetery caretaker) are menials who 
serve only Muslims. The former gets Es. 2/- on a boy’s marriage and 
Rs. 2/8/0 to Es. 3/- on a girl’s. On the death of a person he gets the 
clothes of the deceased, including a pair of shoes along with grain varying 
from 4 to 8 seers. The latter gets 8 annas at a marriage, and 2 seers of 
grain twice a year at harvest times. Every Thursday he begs |th of a 
seer of grain from each Muslim house ; some also give mustard oil at the 
rate of ^/gj seer (1 oz.) per house. He also gets | bundle of wheat and 
maize per cultivator at harvest times. 

The TtaTcJia who watches the crops is paid by the cultivators jointly. 
His dues are 12 seers of grain per 'pakha hoA (26 to .80 acres of cultivated 
land). 

Besides what has been enumerated above, all hamins get clothes : they 
pick up from the landowners a garment here and there. They enjoy 
free the customary rights of cutting grass and grazing on the owners’ 
common, as well as on the land after the harvest has been cut ; of 
using water from ponds and wells, and of sites on which to stack manure 
and to tie cattle. Their house sites too, in a large majority of cases 
they have obtained free. They collect fuel, and have dung and clay 
from off the land or village shcmiht for any purpose without any 
paymaut. 

The hamins also enjoy numerous privileges in the village which are 
difficult to assess, but which must be counted in their real income. 
For instance, if a hamin happens to visit a cane-pressing yard, he is 
ordinarily given a drink of juice and also four canes. 

Kamim keep goats and bhangis and ghumms keep donkeys, and for 
these animals they enjoy freely the privileges of browsing and grazing 
although the owners may at any time restrict them, bat this has seldom 
or never been done. Kamim have also the customary right of gleaning the 
ffedds, which is generally done by women and children after the harvest is 
cut. Jhmars and others sometimes accumulate big heaps of the harvest 
by supplying water in the fields at harvest time. The case of one jhimar 
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is worthy of mention. He worked as a supplier of water in the fields l- 8 
when the last rahi harvest was being cut ; there were three members of 
his family to assist him for about two weeks, and the harvest he collected 
yielded him 20 maunds of wheat which he keptf or household consump- 
tion, and straw which he sold for Rs. 22 /-. All iamins collect small gifts in 
this way and accumulate at least 2 maunds of grain. For crushing or 
threshing their share, they get the use of the owners’ oxen free of charge. 

There are 5 grain-roasting hearths, owned by 6 different families of 
jhiwars ; these hearths provide another means of supplementing their 
incomes. In the evening people get their grain roasted on the payment of 
one chhatanh per seer of grain roasted, i.e., Jth of the grain. The fuel 
consumed in this operation is picked up free of cost. 

Ghumars burn their mud pots with dung collected from the owners’ 
land ; clay for the pots, as has already been noted, is obtained free of cost. 

Bhangis (sweepers) collect manure by stealth from off the owners’ 
sheds and sell it for cash. B., a sweeper, every year in this way makes 
Rs. 10/- to Rs. 14/-. The owners are aware of the practice but they 
take no notice. 

If a kamin does not enjoy any of the customary rights described 
above, it is due to his personal taste, higher standard of prosperity or 
self-respect. 

9 A chamar or leather -worker is also a field labourer. He is paid one I 9 
seer per maund {i, 6 ., 2 J pot cent.) of the produce of the principal food 
crops, wheat and maize, and one seer per maund in addition for personal 
service and for mending leather things such as shoes and irrigation bags^ 

On social and religious occasions he is given farosa. On a Jats marriage 
he gets about Es. 4/*, while on a similar occasion of an Arain cultiva- 
tor he gets Rs. 1/8/0. He also gets a bundle of fodder twice a year. 

Dead animals are taken by him, except those not weaned which go to the 
sweeper. 

In the village the Arain cultivators form the large majority and 
the employment of field labour by them is only occasional or seasonal. 
Ordinarily a cultivator takes 7 to 10 days labour in a year from a 
chamar for weeding, reaping and winnowing. As a reaper, the latter re- 
ceives each day the heaviest bundle of the harvested crop, together 
with a halawa ( j bundle) as hhaUa ; the bundle and halawa together are 
sufficient to yield 12 to 16 seers of grain, besides straw or fodder. His 
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r 9. wife, female relatives and children have the prior right to glean the fields. 
Winnowing on the whole takes about two days and the gram he gets 
varies from J to 1 maund. For weeding, he receives a share of the crop 
weeded at harvest time apart from his other dues ; for instance if he 
weeds cane or cotton from 2 to 4 days he will receive gur or cotton 
worth Ee. 1/- to Es, 2/-. A chamar is not expected to remain and 
await his owner’s requirements except in certain seasons, during weed- 
ing, reaping and winnowing. Chamars here work in leather and trade 
in it;, making shoes, etc., for sale ; do casual labour at Phillour and 
other places, and mould clay into bricks. Cultivators who demand the 
services of a chamar for about three months in a year pay differently. 
They give 2 seers per maund (5 per cent.) of all proceeds, cotton, gur, 
pulses, etc, ; if he is wanted to fetch fodder for the cattle and he works 
for about 3 hours, he is usually given one bundle weighing 1 to 1^ 
maunds. 

If the chamar is desired to work as a jhoTca to boil the cane ]uice into 
gur, he gets daily dhaudoie (wash of the pan) and mail fimpurities skimmed 
off) for his own consumption in addition to his main dues, along with a 
daily drink of the ]uice anrl canes varying from 4 to 8, plus 1 to 2 tangars ( 1 
to maunds) of trash and megas (cxnes after the juice has been ex- 
tracted), weighing on the whole 2 to 3 maunds. He eats at the expense of 
the owner in these days. 

As regards privileges, he enjoys all those which have been mentioned 
in the case of kamins. In the village, 25 chamar families keep 16 cow- 
buffaloes and 3 cows besides young stock, and they all feed them at the 
expense of cultivators. It is interesting to note that the cattle kept 
by oTmmars are as a rule strong and healthy, as they are fed on good 
fodder, * Ohamar da pasu chamar hi rakhan tm% rakkan, hor hoi mhin rakh 
sakdaj runs the Punjabi saying, which means that only a chamar is in a 
position to keep a chamar^s cow. The revenue records, jamahand% and 
khasra qirdawari, show that the chamars have never cultivated an inch of 
ground to grow any fodder crop whatever ; they neither grow nor pur- 
chase it. They keep cattle with a view to selling at a profit ; purchase 
them cheap when on the verge of getting dry, and feed them on green grass 
taken from the cultivators’ lands until the time of the next lactation, 
when they are able to sell at a higher price. 

Any dispute over ri^ts or payment is liable to end in a breach of 
the rdationship between cultivators and chamars as the labourers feel their 
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power and exercise it in such a case by a strike and boycott against the i 
cultivators until a satisfactory decision is secured. The chamars have 
distributed among themselves the work of the families of cultivators in 
such a way as to secure a fair apportionment of income among them- 
selves. 

Labour for agriculture is scarce in the village since the labourers 
prefer to work at Phillour and other neighbouring places in occupations 
other than agriculture } woodcutters, transport workers, and in the Dis- 
trict Board service. The disinclination for agricultural labour is probably 
due to its hard nature. I could not get a labourer for weeding maize 
despite my offering 10 annas a day with food. The people go to Phillour 
and easily earn from 12 to 20 annas a day ; why should they burn their 
skin in the blazing sun ? ” said M. B. Younger men of the chamars 
and Amins who depend on labour go to the Oanal Colonies to earn 
wages as reapers, threshers and winnowers at the wheat harvest, parti- 
cularly when they are hard pressed with debts and agricultural conditions 
here are not good. 



CHAPTER II. 


H.l. 


II. 2. 


n.3. 


CR0PPINC4 AND CULTIVATION. 


1. According to the Milan Raqba statement in the Village Note 
Book, the area of the village consists of the following classes of land : — 

TABLE VII. — Showing Glassification of Lcmd in Tehong 
in the Year 1923-24. 


BiFQSIi 

m acres. 

Unoultivated Abba 

IN AOEES. 

Cultivated Abea, 

IN AOBES, 

Banjar 
Jadid * * * § 

Banjar 

Kadim.t 

Unculti- 
vable area 

Cliahi t 

Ghahi 
mastar § 

Barani |j 

2,4:15 

lU 

13 

137 

860 

34 

1,267 


2. The average cropping for the past five years (i.e., 1919-1924) is 
shown in Table VIIJ. on the following page ; this has been extracted from 
the Jinswar sheets of the Lai KUab. The figares showing the cropping in 
each of the five years, from which this average has been constructed, 
are reproduced as Appendix A. to this Chapter. 

3, An examination of the Jinswar statements shows that no great 
changes in cropping have occurred during the past twenty years. One 
change, however, may be noted. Formerly Arain cultivators, almost with- 
out exception, used to grow about an acre of vegetables, and these their 
womenfolk carried to neighbouring villages and traded them for grain. 
The practice was admittedly profitable, particularly in years of scarcity. 
Recently, how'ever, the community by unanimous agreement has stopped 


* Bartjar Jadid =» new fallow : land which has not been sown for four suocessiire harvests 
IS classed in the last of the series as banjar jadid, 

t Banjar Kadrnn old fallow if bcmjar jadid remains uncultivated for the next four 
harvests, it wiU pass into tl e category of kadim or old fallow 

t OAaAi « irrigated from wells. 

§ Ohahi mastarss land watered from wells belonging to other people. 

11 Barand = depatident on rainfall 
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TABLE Vm. — Statemeni, showing Average Cropping in Tehongfor the Five 
Years, Ehanfl919 to Babi 1924. 


1. Maize 

2. Jowar 

3. Mash 

4. Tii 

5. ISugareane 
6 Cotton 

7. San (hemp) 

8. Vegetables 

9. Vegetable frmts 

10. Chillies 

1 1. Chan foddei 

12. Munji 
13 Mung 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oram 

Gram and Wheat 
Wheat and Barley 
Oats 

Al&i (linseed) 

Sarson (mnstard) 

Vegetables 

Carrots 

Potatoes 

Vegetable fruits 

Poppy 

Tobacco 

Garlic and Onions 
Podder crop not in- 
cluded above 
Massar 

Taramira (oil seed) 
Sonf (aniseed) 


Total cropped area 
Total hlmraha 
Total sown 

Percentage of Maraba on sown area 
Percentage of cropped on cultivated area. 
Average cultivated area of the village • 


Balam 

no 

0 

1 

1 

1 

( 

^ - 
o o 

Matured 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

1 

H 

III 

It 

0 2 

2*8 

247 6 

98 

267 4 

3*8 

40 

, , 

42 

. . 

42 

, , 

162 

8*2 

18*6 

82 

26 8 

30*5 

0 8 


10 

. , 

10 

, , 



114*0 

2*4 

1164 

2*1 

1*0 

14 

31 6 

24 

340 

7-1 

9 6 

2*0 

13*2 

2*8 

16*0 

17*6 


, , 

0 2 

, 

0*2 

, . 

4*0 

0 8 

42 

0 8 

60 

14 0 



2 6 

. 

2*6 

, 

412 8 

105 6 

143 6 

106 8 

549 4 

19 2 

. 

, , 

02 

, , 

02 

, , 

0*4 

• ‘ 

04 

• • 

04 

' * 


120 8 

8814 

U2 2 

1,0U*6 

133 

235*4 

49 8 

614 6 

111*8 

726*4 

16*4 

7 8 

4 2 

13*8 

7 6 

21*4 

36*6 

9 8 

22 8 

11*2 

24*0 

36 2 

68*1 

2610 

47 4 

297*4 

61*4 

348 8 

14*8 

0 6 

, , 

0*8 

, , 

0*8 

. , 


0*2 


0*2 

0*2 

100*0 



02 


0*2 

• • 



1*6 


1*6 

, , 



1*8 

• • 

1*8 

, . 



26 


26 

, , 



04 

• « 

0*4 

. • 



21-8 

0*4 

22*2 

1*8 



, , 

0*2 

0*2 

100*0 



6*8 

• » 

6*8 

• • 

• 

•• 

22 

•• 

2*2 

•• 


0*4 , 

204*8 

22*6 

227*4 

9*2 


0*2 


0*2 

0*2 

100*0 

, 

0*6 


0*6 

06 

100*0 


• * 

0*2 

* * 

0*2 

. . 

50i6 

125 6 j 

um 2 219*0 

1M9-2 

15-5 

f m9 to jRabi 1924. 




. 

. 

. » 

. 2,061*6 acres. 

e ♦ * 

. 

• 

. 361*2 

tf 

■ a • 

• 


2,412*8 

ft 

. . 

.. 


14*6 per cent 

* , 



85 4 

>* 


2,138*8 acres. 
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II 3. this practice, and the growing of vegetables on the old scale has ceased. 
It is now considered a mark of degradation to allow the womenfolk to 
go out to sell v^etables. 

II 4 4, The cropping during the last eight harvests on 26 barani fields 

and 25 chah fields has been examined in detail to ascertain the most 
common rotation of crops. The detailed statements are given in Appendix 
B. to this Chapter, and here only the main points need be noted. 

After a wheat crop on ba/rani land, the fields are almost invariably 
allowed to remain fallow during the following Marif, and are sown with 
wheat again for the next rabi. In the case of chaM lands also, the fields 
are commonly left fallow after wheat. Sometimes, however, a chm% crop 
is grown, instead of allowing them to lie fallow if wheat is to be sown in 
the next ra6*, though this is only done in the case of strong, manured 
ehahi land Baram lands sown with chari after wheat are usually left 
fallow in the next rabi. Sometimes, however, gram is sown immediately 
after eJuiri followed by fallow in JehariJ. 

On cJiahi land the most common rotation is maize in the kharif, a kenji 
metha fodder crop in the rabi, sugarcane in the next kharif, fallow in the 
rabi, and then maize again or cotton in the next kharif. When a field is 
to be used for maize again in this rotation, a catch crop of melons is some- 
times grown. Sugarcane sometimes folloi\s wheat if the latter is out green 
for use as fodder. 

It. 6. 5* The high prices of cotton and sugarcane do not appear to have 

led to any marked extension in their cultivation. The area under these 
two crops for the last six years is given below ; — 

TABLE IX . — Showing Area under Cotton, and Sugarcane in T^ujng 
from 1919 to 1924. 


Year. 

Sugarcane. 


Cotton. 


Acres. 


A&res. 

1919 

.. 124 

* • 

39 

1920 

.. 124 

• % 

68 

1921 

.. 100 

• • 

15 

1922 

119 

♦ ♦ 

26 

1923 

116 


32 

1924 

« 104 


62 
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In 1920 the cotton crop was severely injured by disease, and as a H- 5. 
result its cultivation was discouraged in the following year. The crop 
in 1921 was good, and the area under cotton has again risen until in 
1924 it is almost as high as in 1920. The sugarcane acreage has shown 
no tendency to extend but rather to contract. The reasons given by 
the zemindars for the cultivation of these two crops not having been ex* 
tended are 

(а) . Owing to excessive fragmentation, land is not available in large 
plots, and the cultivator is more inclined to rest satisfied with cultivating 
a small area than to extend his labour to distant fields. 

(б) , They are not accustomed to cultivate large areas. 

(c) . The cotton crop has often been attacked by disease as the picking 
season approached and the cultivator is disheartened. 

(d) . Land for growing these crops is not available on cash rents, parti- 
cularly in the Bet where a tenant, because of better irrigation facilities, 
prefers to grow them; batai rents for these crops are largely in vogue. 


6. The manure used consists of dung and sweepings of all sorts, in- jj ^ 
eluding fuel ashes, and is normally home produced. If specially needed, it is 
purchased from those who have no land on which to apply it, c.^., hamins^ 
either in exchange for fodder, or from 8 annas to Ee. 1 /- per cart-load, 
the price varying according to the available supply and the quantity of 
dung in the manure. Owners of land are responsible for the supply of 
manure to their tenants only when the land is rented on baiaL There 
are complaints that sufficient manure is not available. The dung is largely 
used for fuel, and, also, when mixed with clay, for plastering and repair- 
ing houses. Ohemical or artificial manures are hardly known and never 
used. 

When wheat is grown on harani land no manure is ordinarily applied ; 
even cTiahi lands are seldom manured for this crop, except when it is suc- 
ceeded either by a ehari fodder, or by cotton wdth senji as a catch crop, 
to be followed in turn by sugarcane. 

Maize when grown in any rotation requires the land to be manured. 

[t is usually followed by ser^i metha which in turn is succeeded either by 
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It* maize again, or by cane and tben melons, after which the land must be 
again manured for maize. Cotton and later on senji and then sugarcane, 
is another rotation after smj% metha, with maize before it. It will be seen 
that the zemindar gets from two to five crops in quick succession from 
fields which have been manured. 

The quantity of manure used varies from less than one to about six 
cart-loads per Jcanal, from about 10 to over 60 cart-loads per acre. 
Usually it is from 3 to 4 cart-loads per kanal^ or about 30 to 40 cart- 
loads per acre, each load weigliing from 12 to 14 maunds. 

Generally, the whole of the manure is carted to the fields and placed 
in small heaps over the area to be manured : it is scattered and mixed 
with the soil just before sowing. While lying in heaps in the fields the 
manure is apt to lose much of its strength by the action of sun, wind and 
rain. It is carted to the fields in May and June , in the case of maize it 
stays there for about 1 or H months, and in the case of wheat for about 
5 months. Sometimes the excess amount is allowed to stay in a few heaps 
in the midst of the growing crop to be used for the succeeding crop of cotton 
or sugarcane ; if the crop thrives and has a healthy deep green appearance 
no manure is used, but if it looks yellowish green, which indicates that 
the soil is poor in strength, the manure from the heaps is scattered with 
baskets over the field on which the crop is growing. 

If it is intended that land should be manured and strengthened for 
growing sugarcane or cotton after senji metha, the cattle are folded in the 
field and fed on the crop as long as it will maintain them. To secure a uni- 
form distribution of the dung dropped in this way, the position of the cattle 
is shifted daily as the crop is cut and the land made fallow. The field 
is ploughed three or foui days after being thus manured. When other 
manure is lacking, iallar or earth of old village sites, may be applied. 
Green manuring is sometimes tried ; san (hemp) is grown and when the 
plants are 3 to 4 feet high they are ploughed into the soil. Such manured 
Adds are generally sown with wheat. Ashes of fuel are also used as 
manure, but, as a rule, only for vegetables. Niuin lands, which are en- 
riched naturally because of their situation in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the village abad% are never manured. 

II. 7. holdings were examined in detail to show actual operations 

month by month. 



AIX 


I.— U. S’s Holding, 

The area of this holding in the year 1924-26 was as follows : — II. 7 

OhahL Bamni. Total, 

Kanals. Marlas. Komis. Marlas. Kcmals. Ma/rlas. 

69 0 153 6 222 6 

{6-51 ao.) (14-46 ac.) (20-97 ac.) 


On his holding U. S. grew the following crops : — 


o 

O 

d 

EIhakip. 

j Rabi I 


ChaM 

Baram, 

Ghahi 

Baram, 

1. Chari 

Ks. Ms. 

Rs Ms 
132 18 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms, 

• • 

2. Maize 

7 0 

(12-60 ac.) 


• • 

3 Kamad (Sugarcane) 

(0 66 ao.) 
10 0 



• • 

4. Wheat 

{0'94 ao ) 


46 0 

13 8 

5 Senji Metha * , . 



(4 34 ac,) 

7 0 

(T27 ac.) 

6 Melons 



{0‘66 ac,) 

6 0 

• « 




{0 56 oc ) 



II.— -R. A’s Holding. 


The aiea of this holding m the year 1924-25 was as follows: — 
Ohahi. Barani. Total. 

Kanals, Marlas. Kanals. Marlas. Kanals. Marlas. 

39 19 34 1 74 0 

(377 ac.) (3-21 ac.) (6-98 ac.) 


During the year he grew the following crops : — 
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n. 7* T]ie operations connected with each of these crops is shown below in 

the form of a calendar. The time shown for each operation is the aver- 
age for the number of persons employed in that operation. 


TABLE X . — Showing Agricultural Operations on Two Holdings for One Year, 


Crop. 

Holding I ; 

(Area, 20*97 acres.) 

Holding II : 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 

jAHUAIfS. 

Hrs. Mins 

Hrs. Mins. 

Ghari 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Maize 

Fil. 

Nil. 

Kamad 

Fil. 

Cut, cleaned and carted 
the cane, pressed and 
made gur, 8 days, 12 
hrs a day, 3 men^* 96 0 
One woman, 8 days, 

6 hrs. h day . . 48 0 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Picked the plants, 

one man . . 10 

Wheat 

Watered the chahi 

Watered the chahi 


area once, 2 men . . 41 24 

area once, 3 men* . . 8 10 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

NU. 

Sarson d Senji 

Watered once, 2 men 6 18 

Watered once, 3 men* 19 16 

Melons 

Nil. 

‘ Nil. 


Total . . 47 42 

j Total .. 172 26 

Pebeuaby. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Gkan 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Maize 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Kamad 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Wheat 

Nil 

Nil. 

Wheat Gram 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Sarson <& Senji 

Cut the crop for cat- 

Cut the crop for cat- 


tle, 5 days, 1 hr. per 

tle, 10 days, 1 hr. 


day, 2 men.. 6 0 

per day, one man 10 0 


Carting crop home and 

Carrying crop home 


unloadmg, 5 cart- 

on head, 10 days. 


loads, 3 hr. per load, 

1 hr. per day, 

Melons 

2 men.. 6 0 

one man. . 10 0 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Totd ..10 0 

Total . * 20 0 

- 


- -mmmmmm 


* One of the pieji was a J4red labourer. 





Crop. 

Holding I . 

(Area, 20*97 acies). 

Holding II : 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 

Mabch. 

Hrs. Mins 

Hrs. Mins. 

Ghan 

Ml. 

Ml. 

Maize 

Ml. 

Ml. 

Kmnacl 

Watered once before 
sowing, 2 men.. 9 0 

Watered once before 
sowing, 3 men.. 14 8 

Ploughed 5 times with 
one yoke, one man 28 20 
Used sohaga once, 

one man . . 12 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Ml. 

Wheat 

Ml. 

Ml. 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

Ml. 

Sarson d Senji 

MI. 

Cut the crop for cat- 
tle, 20 days, 1 hr. 
per day, one man . . 20 0 



Carrying crop home 
on head, 20 days, 1 
hr, per day, one man 20 0 



Reaping remainder ot 
crop, 3 days, 7 hrs. 
per day, 3 men.. 21 0 



Carrying crop home 
on head in 4 loads, 

2 men . . 6 0 

Melons 

Watered once pre- 
paratory to sowing, 

2 men . . 5 24 

Watered once pre- 
paratory to sowmg, 

2 men.. 127 


Ploughed 6 times with 

2 yoke and sowed, 

2 men . . 10 0 

Ploughed twice and 
sowed, one man . . 1 10 

Used sohaga twice, 

one man.. 0 13 



Made beds, 2 men . . 0 30 


Total .. 24 24 

Total .. m SO 



24 


II 7. ^ ■ 

Crop. 

Aprii*. 

Ohar% 

Maize 

Kamad 


Cotton 

Wheat 


Wheat & Gram 
Sanon & Senji, 
Melons 


Holding I : 
(Area, •20-97 acres). 


Hrs. Mins. 
Nil. 

Nil 

Ploughed 6 times with 
2 yoke, 2 men.. 20 0 

Covered seed with 
yoke, one man . . 3 20 

Sowing seed, 3 men 3 20 


Used sohaga 9 times 
with 2 yoke, 2 men 11 5 

Made beds, 4 men* . . 1 30 

Watered once, 2 men 9 0 
Weeded once, 4 men* 10 0 

(Not grown). 


Cutting and collecting 
harvest, 5 days, 14 
hrs. a day , 5 menf. . 70 0 
Threshing 375 bund- 
les, 3 men . 157 30 


Winnowing 375 bund- 


les, 3 men . . 

105 0 

(Not grown) 


Nil. 


Used sohaga thrice 


with 2 yoke, 2 men 

2 13 

Watered once, 2 men 

6 24 

Made beds before wat- 


ering, 2 men . . 

1 20 

1 Total . . 

399 42 


Holding II 
(Area, 6'98 acres). 


Hrs. Mins. 

Nil. 

Nil 

Ploughed twice and 
covered seed, 

one man . . 11 20 


Sowing, 3 persons : 2 
men and one woman 5 40 

Used sohaga 3 times, 

one man.. 3 6 

Watered twice, 

3 men , . 28 16 
Weeded twice, 3 men 20 0 
one man 10 0 

Watered once, 2 men 3 23 
Ploughed twice and 
sowed, one man . . 2 43 

Used sohaga twice, 

one man . . 0 30 

Made beds, 2 men . . 0 45 


Cut and collected 
harvest, and carted 
‘ to threshing floor, 

7 days, 14 hrs. a day 

3 men . . 98 0 


Nil. 


Watered twice, 2 men 2 64 
Weeded twice, 1 man 6 0 


Total . 197 17 


* One of the men was a hired labourer, 
f Two of the men were hired labourers. 



Crop. 

Holding I : 

(Area, 20*97 acres). 

1 Holding II : 

1 (Area, 6*98 acres). 

Mat. 

Hrs. Mins.' Hrs. Mms. 

Chari 

Fil. 

1 Ploughed twice with 

one yoke, 1 man . . 6 46 

Maize 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Kamad 

Watered once, 2 men 9 0 

Watered twice, 3 men 28 16 


Weeded once, 1 men* 10 0 

Weeded twice, 3 men 20 0 


Fencing the 6eld, in- 
cluding time taken 
in cutting branches 
from trees to use in 
fence, 4* men*.. 20 0 

one man 10 0 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Wheat 

Carting home and 

Threshed, winnowed 


unloading in 7 loads, 

and carted home, 


2 men . 10 30 

15 days, 14 hrs. a 

Wheat & Grain, 

(Not grown). 

day 3 men . . 210 0 

Sarsort <& Senp , . 

Nil 

Nil. 

Melons 

Weeded once, 4 men* 6 0 
Watered once, 2 men 5 24 
Carrying crop home, 

20 days, 1 hr. a day, 

Watered once, 2 men 1 27 


one man . 20 0 



Total . . 80 54 

Total .. 276 29 

Juke. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Chan 

Nil. 

Watered chahi area 



once preparatory to 
sowing, 2 men . . 4 4 

Sowmg, one man . . 0 8 

Ploughing once, 

one man.. 1 38 
Used sohaga once, 

one man. 0 18 

Made beds, 2 men . . 10 

Wateied once, 2 men 4 4 

Maize 

Loading and carting 

Carting 60 loads of 


21 lo^s of manure 

manure to the field, 


to the field, 5 days, 

each trip of 1 hr. 50 


2 men. . 31 30 

mms , 2 men , . 91 40 

Kamad 

Watered twice, 2 men 18 0 

Watered thrice, 3 men 42 24 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Watered twice, 3 men 6 46 

Wheat 

Carting and heaping 

Carting 15 loads of 


manure in field, 15 

manure to chah% 


loads, ll hrs. per load, 

field, each trip 1 hr. 


2 men . . 22 30 

50 mins., 2 men. . 27 30 

Wheat k Gram. 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Sarson d Smp , . 

Nil 

Nil. 

Melons 

Carrying crop home, 

20 days, 1 hr. a day, 

one man.. 20 0 

Nil. 


Total . . 92 0 

Total .. 179 32 


* Including one hired labourer. 
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Crop, 

Holding I : 

Holding II ; 


(Area, 20*97 acres). 

(Area, 6 98 acres). 

July. 

Hrs. Mins. 

Hrs Mins 

Chin 

Sowing, 2 men.. 3 0 

Sowed lamni area, 




one man . 

0 20 


Ploughing with 2 yoke, 

Ploughed, one man. 



2 men . 44 18 

5 8 


Used sdhaga once with 

4 oxen on 70 hanals, 




2 men . . 8 37 

Used soJiaga once, 




one man . 

1 0 


Made beds, 4 men"^ ,.60 

Made beds, 2 men . . 

1 0 

Maize 

Scattered manure, 

Scattered manure, 



2 men.. 3 0 

2 men.. 

.3 0 


Ploughed with 2 yoke 

Ploughed thrice 



five times, 2 men.. 11 40 

one man . , 

30 62 


Sowed by hem method, 

Used sdhaga once, 



2 men . . 2 20 

one man ... 

1 52 


Used sohaga tmoe -with 

2 yoke, 2 men . . 1 44 

Sowed, one man,. 

10 37 


Made beds, 4 men*.. 1 0 



Kamad 

Weeded and cut grass 

Nil. 



tor cattle from crops, 

10 days, 2 hrs. a day. 




2 men.. 20 0 



Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Weeded once, 2 men 

3 0 

Wheat 

Nil. 

Strengthened field 




boundaries, 2 men 

2 0 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grawn). 

Nil. 


Sarson <& Senji 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 



Total . . 101 39 

Total . . 

58 49 


* luolnding one biied lal)ower< 
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Crop. 

Holding I : 

(Area, 20 97 acres) 

Holding II : 

(Area, 6 98 acres). 

August. 

Hrs Mms 

Hrs. Mins. 

Chari 

Nil. 

Cutting crop, 10 days, 



1 hr. a day, one man 10 0 

Maize 

Watered twice, 2 men 12 36 

Watered twice, 



3 men.. 51 18 


Weeded once, 3 men 10 0 

Weeded once, 3 men 20 0 

Kamad 

Nil. 

Watered once, 3 men 14 8 

Cotton 

(Not grown) 

Nil. 

Wheat 

Ploughed twice with 

Ploughed cTiahi area 


2 yoke. 2 men 46 28 

twice, one man . 7 32 | 



Ploughed barani 



area thrice, one man 29 36 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not gro’wn) 

Ploughed twice, 



one man . . 22 44 

Sarson S Senp 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Total . . 69 4 

Told .. 155 18 


September. 

Chmi 


Maize 

Kaniad 

Cotton 

Wheat 


Wheat &> Gram 

Sarson <& Senp 
Melons 


Hrs. Mms. 

Strengthened field 
boundaries, 2 men. . 6 0 

Cut the crop for 
cattle, 15 days, 3 hrs. 
a day, 2 men . . 4:5 0 
Carting crop home in 
15 loads, one man. , 12 30 
Weeded once, 3 men 10 0 
Tied heads of cane 
together, 3 men . . 4 0 

(Not grown.) 


Hrs, Mins. 

Strengthened boun- 
daries during rain, 

one man . . 2 0 

Cut the crop, 20 days, 

1 hr. a day, 

one man.. 20 0 


Strengthened field 
boundaries, 2 men . . 3 0 

Ploughed once ■with 2 
yoke, 2 men.. 23 14 
(Not gro-wn). 


Nil. 

Weeding crop, 5 days, 

1 hr. a day, 

one woman . . 5 0 

Ploughed barani area 
twice, one man.. 19 44 


Ploughed once, 

one man . . 
Nil. 

Nil. 


Total .. 103 44 


Total ( • S8 S 
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II. 7. 

Crop. 

Holding I : 

(Area, 20*97 acres) » 

Holding II : 

(Area, 6*98 acres). 


October. 

Hrs. Min, 

Hrs Min. 


OJian 

. . Cutting crop for cattle 


Harvested crop, 2 men 7 30 



for 26 dajs, 3 hrs a 





day, 2 men.. 

76 0 




Carting crop home in 


Carrying home and un- 



25 loads, one man . . 

20 50 

loading in 3 loads, 





2 men . . 4 30 



Harvesting crop, 5 days, 





10 hrs. a day, 5 men* 

60 0 



Maize 

. . Watered once, 2 men . . 

6 18 

Watered once, 3 men .25 39 



Harvesting, 3 men . . 

3 0 

Harvesting, 2 men . . 8 0 



Carrying crop to village 


Carting crop home in 5 



in 4 loads, 


loads, including loading 



2 men . 

3 10 

and unloading time 





2 men . . 10 0 



Unloading and placing 


one man.. 5 0 



in moharas, 2 men . . 

2 0 



Kamad 

.. Nil. 


Watered once, 3 men . . 14 8 


Cotton 

, . (Not grown.) 


Picked cotton, 4 days. 





1 hr. a day, 





one woman . . 4 0 





Watered once, 2 men . . 3 23 


Wheat 

* , Watered chahi area 


Watered chahi area 



preparatory to 


once, 3 men . 8 10 



sowing, 2 men .. 

41 24 

Ploughed twice, 



Ploughed whole 


one man., 7 32 



area twice, 2 men . . 

46 28 

Scattering manure, 



Used sohaga thrice, 


2 men . . 2 0 



2 men .. 

21 57 

Sowed chahi area 



Scattered manure, 


one man . , 3 46 



2 men .. 

2 0 

Ploughed barani area 





thrice, one man.. 29 36 





Sowed barani area, 





one man . . 9 52 


Wheat & Qram 

. . (Not grown.) 


Nil 


Sarson S Senji 

. . Sowing seed and hoe- 


Nil. 



ing 3 men . . 

9 0 




Watered once, 2 men . . 

6 18 



Melons 

..Nil. 


Nil. ^ 



Total .. 287 25 

Total . . 143 6 


*Jnobicl]i]^ 2 hired labourers. 
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Crop. 

Holding 1 : 

(Area, 20 97 acres). 

Holding 11 : 

(Area, 6'98 acres). 

Novembeb. 

Hrs. Mm. 

Hrs. Min. 

Chan 

Cutting crop for 
cattle, 5 days, 10 
hrs. a day, 3 men . 60 0 
Harvesting crop, 

3 men.. 8 0 
Carting home and 
storing, in 10 
loads, 2 men.. 8 10 

Nil. 

Maize 

Separating cobs 3 days, 

7 hrs, a dav 

21 0 

z women J 

Separating cobs 4 days, 

9 hrs a day 

2 menl gg g 

2 women j 

Kamad 

Nil 

Nil. 

Cotton 

(Not giown). 

Picked cotton, 6 days, 

1 hr per day, 

2 women.. 6 0 

Wheat 

Ploughed with 2 yoke, 

2 men.. 23 14 
Sowed, 2 men.. 23 14 

Used sohaga once 
with 2 yoke, 2 men . . 7 19 

Made beds, 4 men* ..70 

Watered chahi area 
once, 2 men.. 41 24 

Used sohaga on cJiahi 
area three times, 

one man. 1 52 
Used sohaga on hmani 
area four times, 

one man. . 7 12 
Made beds on whole 
area, 2 men .. 4 0 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

Ploughed 4 times, 

one man . . 45 28 
Sowed, one man 11 22 

Made beds, 2 men.. 3 0 

Sarson Senji 

Watered twice, 2 men . . 12 36 

Sowed, one man . . 0 30 

Hoed, one day, 3 men 12 0 
Watered twice, 3 men. . 38 32 

Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Total . . 201 67 

Total 165 56 


Including one lured labourer. 
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Crop. 

Holding I : 

(Area, 20*97 acres). 

Holding II • 

(Area, 6'98 acres) 

Decbmbbb. 

Hrs. Mms 

Hrs Mms 

Chari 

Nil. 

Nil. 

Maize 

Beating (threshing) 
cobs 2 days, 8 hrs. 

Beating (threshing) cobs, 

3 days, 8 hrs. a day, 


a day, 4 men***.. 16 0 

2 days, 4 Jirs. a 

day, 2 women.. 8 0 

2 men.. 11 24 q 

2 women . J 

Kamad 

Gutting, cleaning and 
pressing canes and 
making gur, 23 
days, 12 hrs. a day, 

6 menf 276 0 

Nil. 

Cotton 

(Not grown). 

Picked cotton, 8 days, 

1 hr. per day 

2 women.. 8 0 

Wheat 

Weeded once, 5 days, 8 
hrs a day, 4 men*.. 40 0 

Weeded whole area 
once, 2 days, 8 hrs 
a day, 3 men.. 16 0 

Watered chaht area 


Watered chahi area 


once, 2 men., 41 24 

once, 3 men . . 8 10 

Wheat & Gram 

(Not grown). 

Nil. 

Sarson S Senji 

Nil. 

Watered once, 3 men 19 16 

Melons 

Nil. 

Nil. 


Total • . 381 24: 

Total .. 75 26 


Inoluding one hired iabouier. 
tlncludiag two hired labourers. 


A short summary of the main points brought out in this calendar of 
operations may now be attempted. Holding No. I. comprised 20'97 acres 
made up of 6'51 acres 6hah% and Id ‘4:6 acres biwmi; Holding No. II, 6‘98 
aereSj 3‘77 acres being chahi and 3 '21 barani. There were three male 
worMng members in the himily of the fitst holding and two in the 
second. The total number of hours worked by these family members in 
the course of the year came to 4402 and 3,357, or 1^467 and 1,679 hours 
per member respectively. If a day be taken as the equivalent of 
8 horns, each man in the case of the first holding worked in the course 
of the year for 183 days, and in the case of the second holding 210 days. 
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Hired labour, in addition to the above, accounts for 910 hours in the first II. 7. 
bolding and 123 hours in the second. The women of the family add 
another 58 hours and 207 hours, respectively. Thus the total number of 
hours of one man (including the labour of the women) spent on each of 
these holdings in the course of the year comes to 5,370 and 3,687, res- 
pectively. Taking the acreage into account, the balance is very much in 
favour of the smaller holding, for the former figure gives 266 hours per 
acre as against 528 in the case of the latter. 

The wide variation in the demand for labour from month to month 
is well brought out in the calendar. In the following statement the number 
of hours worked in each month on each of the two holdings is given as 
a percentage of the total number of hours spent on it in the course of the 
year. 


TABLE XL — Showing the Percentage Number of Hours worJced on each 
Holding in each Month, 


Holding. 

January. 

% 

g 

A 

1 

April. 

May 

June. 

July. 

August, 

September, 

October. 

0 

1 

1 

December. 

I. .. 

1*8 

04 

0*9 

24U 

4-0 

2-7 

4-3 

2*7 

4*3 

13-3 

10 0 

31*2 

II. .. 

114 

0-5 

54 

13*6 

210 

IM 

1-8 

8*9 

1-5 

7-4 

10'8 

66 

Aver- 

age 


0^4 

: 32 

18 8 

12-8 

7 2 

29 

S'8 

28 

10-8 

10 2 

19*1 


It is interesting to note that taking the average of the two holdings 
some 70 per cent, of the year’s labour was expended in the months of 
April, May, October, November and December, while the five months of 
February, March, July, August and September only accounted for 15 per 
cent. So far as time is concerned there are, as has often been pointed out, 
great opportunities for industries subsidiary to agriculture. 

8. There are no canals in this District. Ail irrigation in the village u. 8. 
is from wells. Maize, sugarcane, cotton and vegetables are the chief 
hharif crops, and wheat, barley, senji meiha (fodder) and vegetables the chief 
rabi crops which are ordinarily irrigated. Ohari is a hharif fodder crop 
which is generally grown on barani land. If the amount of wheat straw 
produced in the preceding rdbi harvest is expected to be less than the year’s 
requirements, the zemindar sows some 3 or 4 hanals of chari fodder earlier 
than usual, ix,, in the month of May or June instead of in July. When 
this is so, the chaH is sown on cJmJbi land so that it may be ready sooner 
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11 . 8 . 


The mimber and dates of waterings for the crops vary somewhat 
from year to year with changes in the dates and times of rainfall, joint 
shares in wells, individual circumstances, etc. 

The following table gives the usual dates and number of waterings 
for each of the crops, and the number of waterings which the zemindars 
consider necessary to give the best results, lor giving the usual dates 
and number of waterings for each crop, Tl. A.’s ease has been investigated. 
It states what he did during the year. 


TABLE XII . — Staiemmt showing the Dates and the Number of Water- 
ings given to each of hds Crops by R. A. 



KHAUlTf 

Rabi 

Month. 

Chan 

(fodder). 

Sugarcane. 

Cotton. 

Maize 

Wheat. 

Senji 

metha 

Melons 

and 

V^egetables. 

January 

. 

. 



10 th 

12— 13tli 


February 

• 

• 

- 




•• 

March 


26— 27th 





21st 

April 


f 18-1 9th 

1 28-29th 

16lh 




f 10th 
[ 26th 

May 


i ll-32th 
i20-21st 

• 




10th 

June 

17th 

( l-2nd 
] 11.12th 
( 22-23rd 

C 1st 
i29th 





July 

6th 

. • 

. • 


. . 



August 


18-19th 

•• 

f 4-7th 
i20-23rd 




September 

- 


•• 

•• 

• 



October 

* 

. . 

12th 

15-I6th 

25th* 

** 


Noyember 


15- 16th 



.. 

7-8tb 

• 

December 

• 


• 

• 

I4th 

2-3rd 

I 

No. of waterings 
given to each 
crop 

2 

10 

4 

3 

3 

3 

4 

Usual No. of 
waterings 

3 

10-12 

i 

3 

2-3 

5-6 

4 

No. of waterings 






I 


considered ne- 








cessary by the 
to 

giTe the best 
results 

4 

20 

5 

4 

3t 

7 

8 


* Preparatory to sowing. f Inoliiding that preparatory to sowing. 
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9. As has been mentioned earlier there are no canals in the District. 

Fields are carefully levelled for irrigation by wells to effect uniform distri- 
bution of water. The waste of water in the operation is appreciable, 
though the zeminiar regards it as normal and not open to remedy. The 
village cattle^'usually drink water from wells at work, and the water is also 
often used for washing them with the result that it falls away from the 
proper channel. People who employ no water-carrier, and those who need 
water for any extra purpose fetch it from wells at work in the neighbour- 
hood of the village (AM. It is no waste from the general standpoint, 
but is a loss so far as the workers of the wells are concerned. 

The channels are always of earth and often have weeds growing in 
them. While water is in flow it is kept within the channel by lining the 
sides with clay ; but this is often washed away, and water is lost through 
percolation or overflow. Where a channel runs across some j)ublic road, 
as it often does, the waste is unavoidable. Carts and other traffic in cross- 
ing repeatedly knock down the sides of the channels and lead to much 
waste of water despite every effort of the supervisor. 

10. The chief crops here are wheat, maize, cotton and sugarcane, n. jo 

Usually for the wheat crop from four to six ploughings are given to 

chahi land and from six to eight to barani land. The more is the number 
of ploughings, the greater is the retentiveness of the soil to water. Land 
left vacant for the wheat crop in the coming harvest, (and barani land is 
usually so left), and land on which chari fodder crop is to be followed by 
wheat next year are ploughed once or twice in Chet (March-April) after the 
rains have softened the soil, and the remainder of the ploughings begin in 
Sawan (July- August) in suitable days of the rainy season and continue 
till the crop is sown in the beginning of winter. The number of ploughings 
varies with the physical character of the soil : hard soil requires more 
ploughings than soft. 

Maize is never grown on barani lands ; chaM lands are reserved for 
it. Usually two or three ploughings are given for this crop ; they b^in m 
the last week of Ear (8th to 16th July) after the soil has received one or 
two showers of rain. If the rains are delayed till the 16th of Sawan (31st 
July), weU-irrigation is resorted to for the preparation of the soil for 
ploughing, and sowing takes place immediately, L c., before Sawan is over, 

(15th August). The number of ploughings varies from one to five j where 
only ona ploughing is given, greater attention is directed to weeding, and 
as the number of ploughings increases less attention is devoted to weeding. 
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II. 10. Cotton sowing times vary considerably. From Chet (March-AprH) to 
Sawan (July-Augnst) it may be sown at any suitable date. In rotation 
it follows a senji metha crop, or cane, if sown in Chet or early in Baisakh 
(April-May), and wheat if sown later before Sawan. The ploughings 
given for the crop are usually two or three in number immediately before 
sowing but may, however, be from one to six. A larger number of plough- 
ings tends to render less weeding necessary. 

For growing sagaroane the number of ploughings varies from four to 
eight ; it may reach eleven if the rotation is faulty and manure is lacking, 
e.g., a cane crop on the heels of a chari fodder crop is a faulty rotation. 
The ploughings begin immediately before sowing when grown in a proper 
rotation ; otherwise some two or three additional ploughings are given 
in winter, after showers have made the soil soft and amenable to ploughing. 

n. 11. 11. Generally, only the chief crops are weeded but vegetables invari- 

ably. The wheat crop is weeded once or twice, an attempt being made to 
remove piazi (a weed of the onion variety). Maize has to be weeded 
twice or thrice as the monsoon rains help their growth. Oases have been 
found in which only one weeding and even in which none at all was done 
It is to be noted, however, that keepers of cattle other than zemindars, 
usually remove the weeds, not for the benefit of the crops, but for cattle 
food ; there is no hoeing in such cases. For a cane crop weeding is usually 
done four times, although the number varies from one to six ; cotton 
once or twice only ; and crops like tobacco, onions, etc., from two to five 
times. 

Weeding is done by cultivators themselves, particularly if tenants. 
Oultivatir^ owners keep their se'pi chamars with them throughout the 
year for the work ; they may also employ additional labour when, after 
rains, weeding has to be finished soon. The sepi chatmr feeds at the ex- 
pense of the cultivator at such times and also takes away the weeds for 
his cattle. 

H. 12. 12. The implements in use are more or less primitive. E^eriments 

with the Raja, Meston and Jat ploughs sent out by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment have been made by the cultivators of the village, but the improve- 
ments have not caught on for the following reasons 

(o). Though these ploughs make a deep, wide furrow, they throw 
the soil to one side only with the result that there is a loss of level, while 
the native plough works uniformly to both sides and hence no such loss. 
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(6). The implements are thought to require horses or good strong n. 12 . 
oxen, which are beyond the financial capacity of zemindars to purchase and 
to maintain. 

(c) . These ploughs require fields large enough on which to work ; 
here the fields are small and the holdings scattered. 

(d) . The implements recommended are too costly for the zemindars. 

(e) . The local blacksmiths are unable to repair them and the zemin- 
dars are discouraged by this drawback. 

13. With regard to the adoption of selected varieties of seeds, the 
cultivators have followed the example of some of their relatives in the 
neighbourhood and in the Canal Colonies. 

Kanhoo (Pusa No. 12) and Lalkasar (Punjab Type 8-A) wheats have 
been tried by Gr. N. and a few others. It has been found that kankoo 
requires double the amount of seed needed in the case of native wheats. 

Its grain is comparatively large and white, and for baking and eating 
its superiority is recognized. Its cultivation, however, is declining as 
there is much fall and loss of grain in harvesting. The outward cover 
ing of the grain tends to open as the ripening point js reached, and there is 
much waste in the operations of cutting and carrying ; harvesting has 
been tried two days earlier, but the loss of grain has not been avoided. 
Further, the crushing of the straw in the course of threshing has been 
found more difficult, although the winnowing is easier because of the large 
size of the grain. Lodhasar cultivation is extending ; there is no waste 
and it is superior for baking and eating. Its threshing is similar to that 
of native varieties ; it give.s a better yield and this is recognized by 
the cultivators wbo also realise the superiority of both Kankoo and 
Lalkasar as regards ability to survive frost and shortage of rain. This 
year (1925-26) the failure of winter rains and attacks of frost have 
damaged native wheats, but these other varieties are thriving. 

Sugarcane. S tried Coimbatore No. 205 (a superior variety of sugar- 
cane) or Kahoo, as it is locally called, fetching the seed from Dhahwal in 
Nakodar Tahsil. Unlike the native crop, evexy plant when fully grown 
bears a stalk at the top like a maize plant. He has pressed only two 
marhs of the crop, and the remaining eight marlas have been preserved 
for seed for next year. The yield of shakkar (yellow' sugar) was nine 
maunds per kaml. The best land here yields in the case of local varieties 
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II. 13. only four maunds of gwr at the highest. Ordinarily the yield varies 
from two to three maunds. M. B. also tried Coimbatore No. 206. The 
yield of gxir in his ease was sixteen seers per marto, or eight maunds per 
hmat The superiority of this variety in yield is being appreciated and 
cultivation is expected to spread. Its seed sells at the rate of Rs. 50/- 
per hmal, while that of the native variety is only Rs. 16/- to Rs. 20/- 
per hanah Owing to the high price of its seeds, the zemindar hesitates 
to cultivate it and prefers to purchase a small quantity in the beginning 
and to keep the whole produce for seed until he has sufficient for his own 
needs. The variety withstands rats and receives little injury from white 
ants and groona—-h worm which eats at the roots of the plant under- 
ground. It is hard to eat and press. 


II. 14. 14 . There has been very little improvement in the methods of culti- 

vation, except that iron buckets on wells are displacing the chmsa or 
large leathern bags for irrigation. Of the total of 99 wells, 17 are worked 
by means of Persian wheels with iron buckets. Of these, 3 are in the 
Dhahx and 14 in the Bet The number would probably have been greater 
had not most of the wells been owned by many co-sharers. Working a 
well with the leathern charsa requires 3 people at least, of whom 2 must 
be men, viz.^ the driver of the oxen and the holder of the bag ; the third, 
who directs the flow of water, mav be a woman or a child about 10 years 
of age; to work a Persian wheel only two people are required; they 
may be women or children ; this economises labour. 


II. 16 , 15. The nearest Demonstration Farm is at Ludhiana ; another is at 

Jullundur, the District Headquarters. Demonstrations of Meston, Raja 
and Jat ploughs have been made in the village, but with little eSect, 
B., a sufeiposh, is the only villager who has v’isited the experimental 
farms at Jullundur, Ludhiana, Gurdaspur and Lyallpur. He is also a 
member of the District Agricultural Association, of which the other 
zemindars know little. The village has derived little benefit from the 
existence of the Association. 


II. le. 16. The nearest rain-gauge is at Phillour about three miles away. 
Monthly figures of rainfall for each of the years from 1918 to 1924 are 
given in the following table. 




Average 1*08 1-27 0-68 0*68 0*40 1*87 6*90 I 6*46 \ 4 0S \ 0 83 \ 0 01 \ 0 70 
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APPENDIX A. TO CHAPTER 11. 

TABLE XIV. k,— Statement showing Cropping in Tehongfo^ 
Kharif 1919 and Rabi 1920, 



Crop 

Chahi 

Baea-ni. 

Total Matured 

Total KJmraha 

Total Sown 

Percentage of 
hharaba on 
sown. 

Matured 

J 

f 

Matured 

iS 


1. Maize 


245 

6 



245 

6 

251 

2*39 


2. J owar 

, 



1 


1 


1 

, . 


3. Mash 

, 

1 


30 

3 

31 

3 

34 

8*28 


4. T%1 

, 



1 

. 

1 


1 

* , 


5. Sugarcane 

, , 

119 

6 

. 


119 

5 

124 

■Si 

53 

6. Cotton 

, 

38 



1 

38 

1 

39 

2 56 

pH 

7. San 


4 

2 

15 


19 

2 

21 

9-52 

1 

8. Vegetables 

. 

1 


. . 


1 


1 

, 


9, Vegeta fale fruits (melons, etc. ] 

. 


4 

1 

4 

1 

5 


a 

10. Chillies 

* 

5 




5 


5 

, . 


11. CAan fodder .. 


33 

■ 

504 

2 

537 

2 

530 

0-37 


Total 

• 

m 

IB 

555 

B 

1,001 

20 

mi 

195 


1. Wheat 


189 

169 ' 

127 

148 

316 

3)7 

633 

6-07 


2. Barley 


6 

11 

3 

7 

8 

18 

26 

69*23 


3, Gram 


3 

2 

6 

14 

, 9 

16 

25 

64-00 


4. Wheat and Gram 


25 

12 

383 

136 

408 

148 

566 

2*66 


5. AUi (linseed) .. 


1 


, 


1 


1 



6. Sarson (Mustard) 


2 




2 


2 



7. Vegetables 


2 




2 


2 


(3^1 

OS 

8. Carrots, etc. 


2 




2 


2 



9. Vegetable f rui ts (melons, etc ) 

23 

i 



23 

”l 

24 

4*16 


10. Poppy 


, , 

1 


, , 


1 

1 



11. Tobacco 


3 




3 

* • 

3 



12. Garlic and Onions 


2 




2 


2 



13. Fodder crops not included 











above 


1.39 

j 

81 


1 

139 

82 

221 

37*10 


Total 

•• 

■ 




915 

58B 

i,m 

B8-91 


Both: habvbsts, Khanf 1919 and Bahi 1920— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


Total cropped area 

ff ^JhQtTdhOr • • , , ^ ^ 

sown • • , , ^ ^ 

Percentage of kharaba on sown area . . 

„ „ cropped on cultivated area 

The cultivated area of the village for the 


.. 1,001+915= 1,916 acres. 

20 +683= 603 „ 
.,1,021+I,498=:s2,519 „ 

= 23*9 
= 89^8 

year . . =» 2,133 acres. 
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Jt 

M 

M 
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APPENDIX k.— {continued). 

TABLE XIV. B . — Statement showing Crofting in Tehong for 
Kharif 1920 and Rabi 1921. 


Crop. 


1, Munp (raw noe) 

2, Maize 

3, Mash 

4, Sugarcane 
6. Cotton 

6. JSan 

7. Vegetable fruits 
8 Chillie-^ 

9. Chan fodder 


Total 


1. Wheat 

2. Barley 

3. Gram 

4. Wheat and Gram 

5. Barsov (mustard) 

6. Vegetables 

7. Carrots, etc 

8. Vegetable fruits (melons, etc ) 

9. Tobacco 

10. Garlic and Onions 
U. T’odder crops not included 
above 


Total 


Chahi 

Babani 

Total Matured 

Total Kharaba 

Total Sown 

*0 0 

5 

(L 

-e o 

c ^ g 
r ^ 

A 

Matured 

Kharaba 

Matured 

KJiaraha 

1 




1 


1 


251 

S 


5 

251 

13 

264 

4 92 

1 


1 

21 

2 

21 

23 

9130 

123 

1 



123 

1 

124 

0 8(» 

49 

2 

2 

5 

51 

7 

58 

I2f6 

3 

1 

1 

6 

4 

7 

11 

63*6.5 



2 


2 

. 

2 

. . 

1 




1 


1 

« . 

35 

1 

27 

470 

62 

471 

533 

8 83 

i64 

13 

33 

dor 

497 

620 

U17 

61 13 

497 

130 

11 

51 

608 

181 

689 

26 27 

5 

5 



5 

6 

10 

50 4 0 

1 

4 


7 

1 

11 

12 

91 96 

25 

8 


2 

25 

10 

35 

28 57 

2 




2 


2 


2 


. 


2 

i , , 

2 


3 



• • 

3 


3 


23 



f • 

23 


23 


4 


, 


4 


4 


3 

. 

. 


3 


3 


192 

23 

* • 


192 

23 

215 

10*69 

757 

m 

11 

60 

m 

230 

993 

23-64 


n. 


Both HikBVESTS, Khanf 1920 and Babi 1921 — 

L Total cropped area 

2. » hharaha 

3. ,, sown 

4. Percentage of Tcharaha on sown area 

5. „ ,, cropped on cultivated area 

0. The cultivated area of the village for the year 


497+708 — 1,265 acres. 
520 +230 — 760 „ 

1,017+998 2,015 „ 

.. 372 

. . * 59 3 

« 2,133 acres. 



Rabi 1922, Khakif 3 921 
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APPENDIX k.--(continued). 

TABLE XIV, C . — Statement showing Cropping %n Tehang for 
KhariJ 1921 and Rah 1922. 


Ctiahx. Barani 


1, Maize 
2 Jowar 

3, Mash 

4, Til 

5, Sugarcane 

6, Cotton 

7, San 

8, Vegetable fiuitb 

9, Chillies 

10. Chan fodder 


247 9 1 


19 15 24 I 

2 . 2 
97 

1 15 

8 1 12 

5 1 6 

! . .. 1 

1477 37 536 


14 262 5 03 

2 

15 39 3846 

. - 2 

3 100 3 00 

15 

2 14 14'28 

1 7 14 28 

1 

37 1 573 6*45 


I, Wheat 
2 Barley 

3. Gram 

4. Wheat and Gram 

5. Massar 

6. (mustard) 

7. Tammira (oil-secds) 

8. Vegetables 

9. Carrots, etc. 

10, Vegetable fruits 

II. Tobacco 

12, Garlic and Onions 

13. Rodder crops not included 

above 


429 

U 


69 

946 

7f 1,015 

414 

7 

i 

1231 

25 

645 

32 677 

7 

1 

3 

7 

10 

8 18 

2 

. 

15 

78 ; 

17 

78 95 

77 

• 

124 

94 

401 

94 495 


Both habvbsts, Khar if 1921 and RaU 1922 — 

1. Total cropped area 

2. hharaba 

3. 91 sown *• ,, ,, 

4. Bercentage of hharaba on sowm area 

5. 99 99 cropped on cultivated area 

6. The cultivated area of the village for the year 


1 lOO'O 
4 

3 100*0 


5 

, 

. . 

, 

5 

, , 

5 

J6 

, , 

. , 

. 

Jb 


16 

13 

. 



13 

, , 

13 

3 

• 

•• 

• 

3 

•* 

3 

230 

3 


• 

230 

3 

233 

i 

772 

1 

11 

573 

208 

1,345 

219 

1,504 


943+19345 « 2,288 acres. 

72+ 219 291 „ 

1,016+1,564 « 2,579 „ 

=* 11*3 
«= 107‘3 

. . 2,133 acres. 



Rabi 1923. • Kh^rif 1922 


APPENDIX A — {continued). 

TABLE XIV. D . — Statement shotoing Cropping m Tehongfor 
Khanf 1922 and Rah 1923. 


Clop. 

Chahi. 

Baram 

Total Matured. ^ 

i 

g 


Percentage of 
hharaba on 
sown 


5 

g 

Matuied 

Kliaraba. 

e 

3 

1 

, 1. Maize 



272 

2 


1 

272 

3 

275 

1-09 

2. Jowar 


. 



*1 




] 

• 

3. Mash 


, 

2 

. 

15 

. 

17 


17 

, 

1. Til 


, 

1 


1 

. . 

2 

. 

2 


5. Sugarcane 


, 

1)7 

2 

, 

. 

117 

‘> 

119 

1-68 

6. Cotton 


, , 

24 

1 

1 

. 

25 

1 

26 

3-84 

7. San 



(5 

. 

9 

2 

15 

2 

17 

11*76 

8. Watei Melons 





6 

2 

6 

2 

8 

25-00 

9. Chillies 



2 


, 

. 

2 

. 

2 

. 

10. Chan fodder 

• • 

■■ 

24 


549 

7 

573 

7 

580 

1-20 


Total 

•• 

4^8 6 

oS2 

J2 

1,030 

17 


1-6S 

1. Wheat 



369 

1 

in 

3 

572 

4 

576 

0-69 

2. Barley 

• , 

• . 

8 


6 


13 


‘ 33 

, , 

3 . Gram 

. , 



, , 

13 

13 

13 

13 

26 

50 -CO 

4. Wheat and Gram 


63 


446 

3 

509 

3 

512 

0-68 

5. Vegetables 

. 


3 

, 



3 

. . 

3 

• . 

6. Carrots, etc. 

. . 


3 




3 

, , 

3 


7. Tobacco 

, , 

. , 

6 




6 

1 . ' 

6 

, , 

8. Melons 

, , 


22 

1 



22 

! 1 ! 

23 

4-34 

9. Garlic and Onions 


1 

, 

, 


1 

.. 1 

1 


10. Fodder crops 

not included 






1 



above 



244 

> 



244 

1 i 

245 

0-40 


Total 




667 

1$ 

1,3S6 

i 

22 ' 

2,408 

J-S6 


Both Harvests, Khanf 1022 and 1923— 


1. 

Total cropped area 

.. 1,0304-1,386 

= 2,416 acres 

2 

„ hharaba 

174- 22 

= 39 „ 

3. 

„ sown 

.. 1,047+1,408 

- 2,465 „ 

4. 

Percentage of hharaba on sown area 

• • ♦ * 

1-59 

5. 

„ ,, cropped on cultivated area 

» « * • 

« 113*26 


6. The cultivated area of the village for the year •« « 2,133 acres. 













Babi 1924. il Khaeif 1923. 
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II. 

App. 

A. 


APPENDIX k —{concluded). 

TABLE XIV. E . — Statement showing Cropping in Tehong for 
Khar%fl92S and Rah 1924. 


Crop 

1 Chahi. 

j Baeant. 

Total Matured 

Total Kharaba, 

■ Total Sown 

[ 1 

1 

! Percentage of 

1 kharaba on 
sown. 

Matured. 

Kharaba, 

Matured 

Kharaba 

1. 

Maize 

222 

10 


3 

222 

13 

235 

1 5 53 

2. 

./ owar 



17 

, , 

17 

, 

17 

1 

3 

Mung 


, 

2 

. , 

2 

. 

2 

1 • • 

4. 

Mash 

3 

, 

16 

2 

19 

2 

21 

' 9-52 

5. 

Sugarcane 

114 

1 

, , 

. 

114 

1 

115 

I 0-8 

6 

Cotton 

28 

2 

1 

1 

29 

3 

32 

! 0 37 

7 

San 

1 


15 

1 

16 

1 

17 

! 5' 88 

8. 

Vegetable fruits 

, 

, 

3 

. . 

3 

, , 

3 

> 

9 

Chillies 

4 


. » 

, , 

4 

, , 

4 

1 

10. 

Ghan fodder 

3 


607 

12 

510 

12 

522 

2-29 

1 


Total 

876 

IS 

561 

19 

936 

32 

968 

3 30 

1. 

Wheat 

427 

3 

605 

22 

1,032 

25 

1,057 

"{ 

1 

, 2-36 

2. 

Barley 

5 

, , 

28 

7 

33 

7 

40 

1 17-5 

3. 

Wheat and Barley 

1 


3 


4 

, , 

4 

i 

4. 

Gram 

1 


16 

2 

16 

2 

18 

1 IMl 

5. 

Wheat and Gram . 

42 

.. 

102 

2 

144 

2 

146 

1 1 36 

6. 

Oats . . 




1 


1 

1 

, lOO-O 

7. 

Vegetables, etc. . . 

i 




*1 


1 

! . . 

8. 

Potatoes 

2 




2 


2 

1 

9. 

Vegetables 

25 




26 


25 

' 

10. 

Tobacco 

8 




8 


8 

1 

11. 

Garlic and Onions 

2 




2 


2 

1 . . 

12. 

Sonf (aniseed) 

I 1 




1 


1 


13. 

Podder crops not included 










above 

219 

3 

• * 

1 

219 

4 

223 

% 

1-70 


Total 

734 

6 

rSS 

35 

h487 


i,m 

3 63 

— 







1 




Both Haevests, Kharif 1923 md Rabi 1924— 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6. 


Total cropped area 
„ hharaba 

SOTO 

Percentage of kharaba on soto area . . 


. . 936+1,487 
.. 32+41 
968+1,628 


„ cropped on cultivated area 
Total cultivated area of the village for the year , 


2,423 acres. 
73 „ 

« 2,496 „ 

« 2-9 

« 112-1 
=s 2,161 acres 
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APPENDIX B TO CHAPTER II. 


TABLE XV. A . — Stafmient shming the Rotahon of Crops on 25 Chahd Fields 
m Tehong duimg the last eight Harvests, Eha^if 1921 to Rabi 1926. 







Harvests- 






o* 










Jz; 










dS 

t-i 

Khar if 

Babi 

Kharif 

Babi 

Kharif 

Rabi 

Kharif 

I Babi 

1 


1921 

1922 

1922 

1923. 

1923. 

1924, 

1924. 

1925. 

& 










1 

3,165 

Maize 

Senji f od- 

Maize 

Senji fod- 

Maize 

Senji fod 

Cane 



der, then 


der, then 


der 






melons 


melons 





2 

3,156 

Cotton 

Wheat 

Cane 

•• 

Maize 

Senfi 

Cane 

1 

3 

3,167 

Cotton 

Senji 

Cane 


Maize 

Senfi 

Cane 


4 

3,168 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 

Half 

fallow; half 

Maize 

Se7iji 

Cane 







Melons 



Cano 


5 

3,159 

Maize 

Senji & 
tobacco 

Chillies 

Senji 

Mraze 

Senji 

* 

Cane 

6 

3,16«) 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


Maize 

Senji 


7 

3,161 

Maize 

Senji 

Cano 

Half 

Maize 

Senj! 

Cano 





fallow; half 










Melons 


Senj* 

Cane 


8 

3,162 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


Maize 

* 

9 

3,163 

Maize 

Senji 

Cano 

. 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


10 

3,164 

Maize 

Senji 

Cano 


Maize 

Senji 

Cano 


11 

[ 3,165 

Maize 

Senp 

Cane 


Maize 

Senji 

r«uio 1 


12 

3,166 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


Mai/c 

Senji 

Cane | 


13 

3,lb7 

Maize 

Sen)! 

Cano 


Maize 

Senji 

Cane ^ 

• 

J4 

3,108 

Maize 

Serif! 

Cano 


Maize 

Senji 

Cane 

1 

16 

3,169 

Maize 

Serif! 

Cane 

' Melons 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 

1 

i 

16 

3,170 

Maize 

Senfi 

Cane 


Maize 

Senji 

Cano 

* 

17 

3,171 

Maize 

Senfi 

Cane 

; . ^ 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 


18 

3,172 

Maize 

Senfi 

Cane 

i 

Maize 

Senji 

Cane 

1 • 

19 

3,173 

. 

Wheat 


, Wheat 

• • 

Wheat 

! 1 

i Cane 

•• 

20 

3,364 

Maize 

Senji & 

Cotttm 

j Senjh 

Cane 

, 

. . 

Wheat 

21 

3,355 

, 

melons 

Wheat 


1 Wheat 

Maize 

Senji 

San 

Wheat 

22 

3,356 

Cane 

. . 

Maize 

, Senji 

Maize 

Senji 

Chillies 

Senji 

23 

3,358 

Ohan 


Ghan 

1 

i 

Ghari 

, , 

Ghm 

* • 


fodder 


foddtr 


fodder 


fodder 

! 

j Barley 

24 

3,363 

- 

Wheat 

, Wheat 

Cotton 

Barley 

San & 
Ohan 

25 

3,364 


Wheat 

Maize 

1 ;Sfe»j^,tben 

Ms^xze 

Senji 

Maize 

! Senji 






’ melons. 

1 




1 

I 
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APPENDIX B.—(cont%naed). 


TABLE XV. B . — Statement shomng the Rotation of Crops on 25 Baram 
Fields in Tehong during the last eight Harvests, Khar if 1921 to Rabi 1925- 


o 

o 

« 

H vRVFST.s. 

Senal N 

eS 

u 

cfl 

OS 

KhanJ 

1921. 

Jiabi 

1922 

Klmrij 
\ 922 

Bftbi 

1923. 

f2| 

Eabi 

1 924 

Kharij 

1924. 

Mabi 

1925. 

1 

1,023 


Whedi 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

2 

1,024 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

3 

1,025 


Whedt 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

4 

1,026 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

5 

1,027 


Wheal 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

6 

1,028 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

• 

Wheat 

7 

1,029 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

8 

1,030 


Whea< 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

9 

1,03 1 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

10 

1,032 


Wheal 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

11 

1,033 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

12 

1,034 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

13 

1,036^ 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

14 

1,036 


Wheat 


Wheat 


W heat 


Wheat 

15 

1,037 


Wheal 

• • 

Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

le 

1,038 

. 

Wh«at 


Wheat 


Wheat 

• 

Wheat 

17 

1,039 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

• 

Wheat 

18 

1,040 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

•• 

Wheat 

19 

1,041 

. . 

Wheat 

*• 

Wheat 


i Wheat 


Wheat 

20 

1,042 

. 

Wheat 


Wheat 


^ Wheat 


Wheat 

21 

1,043 


Wheat 

• 

Wheat 


Whf'at 


Wheat 

22 

1,044 


Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

.. 

Wheat 

23 

1,045 

. 

Wheat 


Wheat 


Wheat 

• 

Wheat 

24 

1,046 


Wheat 

• 

Wheat 


Wheat 

.. 

Wheat 

26 

1,047 


Wheat 

.. 

Wheat 

- 

Wheat 

.. 

Wheat 



CHAPTER III. 


IRRIGATION. 

1 4. As there are no canals in the District, and artificial irrigation is 
done from -wells, questions 1 to 4 of the Questionnaire do not arise; also s/ 
question 8. 

6. Most of the wells are owned jointly, and the share of ownership HL 5. 
is closely related to the land owned around the well. The turns for work- 
ing the wells by the co-sharers are decided by lot in the following manner. 

An independent person is asked to enclose within a sheet or his folded 
hands as many pieces of thin sticks of different lengths as there are co- 
sharers. Then each co-sharer pulls out one piece. The man with the 
longest piece has the first right to work the well and then the others follow 
in accordance with the length of their sticks. This helps to insure a 
fair distribution of water. A cultivator who does not require water 
when his turn comes round does not sell it to others ; the man whose turn 
is next to his uses the water. 

6. In the year 1883 there were 41 wells, all made of bricks and capa- III. 6. 
ble of use. In 1906 the number of wells was 85, of which 84 were brick 

lined and one was hachcha workable by a dhen{fl% and all were in use, 
1923-24 the number was 99 ; all except one were m use, and all were 
brick lined. 

7. The wells are worked throughout the year as the need for water m. 7. 
arises. They are used to moisten the soil before sowing, to irrigate the 

crop whenever shortage of rainfall requires this, and to bring the crop to a 
successful harvest. A cultivator uses only two yoke of such cattle as he 
may possess for working the well. Sometimes he has only one pair and if 
he has three oxen, be will interchange. Where the well is worked ]>y 
ckarsa (leathern bucket), he may employ two yoke at a time. Wells fitted 
with Persian wheels can only utilise one yoke at a time, and extra cattle 
are used for relief purposes. The area watered in a day varies. On the 
Dhaha (upland) one yoke may water three or four Icanals, while in the Bet 
where the water level is nearer the surface, five to six kanals may be 
watered by one yoke. The efficiency of the wells depends on the amount 
of water available, which m some cases has been increased by sinking a 
tube at the bottom of the well. 
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III. 7. To come to individual cases, U.S. lias a well in the Bet with a wheel and 
bucket {charsa). He uses four oxen and limits his irrigation to his land 
in the immediate vicinity of the well. With his four oxen he can irrigate 
as much as ten to twelve hanals (about an acre) a day, using the oxen in 
pairs, alternately. The actual work done depends upon the needs of the 
time ; in case of urgency he may even have to work for four days at a 
stretch. The depth of water in the well is 7| feet and there is an iron tube 
sunk in it, so that the well can be worked throughout the twenty “four 
hours; observation disclosed that the two pairs of oxen working alternately 
could irrigate three hands in 3 hours 42 minutes, excluding stoppages. 
This is at the rate of 19 hanals 9 marlas or 1*83 acres a day. 

K. has a well in the DJiaha with two yoke of oxen ; these can water 
six to eight hanals a day. Working alternately the two yoke can irrigate 
ahoiifc 31 mafias in 2^ hours wuth the bucket {charsa). It is a new well 
with a depth of water of 18 feet and can be worked for the full 24 
hours, 

R. has three cattle to his well, so that one rests while two work. The 
depth of water is only 4| feet and although a tube was sunk one hundred 
feet, the lower sub-stratum of water was not touched. This necessitates 
stoppages so that only 2 to 2^ hanals (roughly to J of an acre) a day 
can be watered. One hanal was irrigated in about 1 ^/g hours after which the 
work had to be stopped to allow the water to accumulate. The well has 
the wheel and bucket {charsa). 

0. S. has two yoke of cattle, which alternately work his bucket in the 
Dhaha. The cattle are weak and the outturn of work is comparatively 
small. Ordinarily they irrigate four to five hanals of land in a day (24 
hoxirs) ; excluding stoppages, they irrigated about 37 marlas in three 
hours. The depth of the water in the weU is 18 feet and it can be woiked 
for the full 24 hours. 

K. keeps three cattle. He puts one yoke to work his bucket in the Bet 
and the third ox is used as a relief. He ordinarily irrigates from seven to 
nine hanals of land a day. The water of the well is 16 feet deep, and can 
he worked for all the 24 hours. K.’s three cattle working as above irrigated 
hanals of land in about five hours. 

In order to find out what area the well can irrigate in 24 hours on the 
assumption that the cattle power is sufB-cient to work the well the whole 

A'f "t'Jha.’fc 'f.imA AlhaAmra.t;ifvnia iumvA a-n/l •?+. xxraci -nrvf.inA/l 
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while freshj irrigated 32 marlas in 2 hours, so in 24 hours the well could ni. 7 . 
irrigate about 19 kanaU 4 marlas or 1*81 acres. 

In many cases, however, the wells are divided into shares ; in one well 
there are eleven cultivating families holding shares, and these have twenty 
yoke of oxen. The share in the well is usually closely related to the area 
around the well owned by the sharers, and the time during which each may 
use the well is dependent on his share. The cultivators who own shares 
in different wells have to go from one to the other as they have land to be 
irrigated around each well. As has been said earKer each yoke of cattle 
irrigates three to four hanals of Dhaha land and five to six kanals of Bet 
land in a day. 

Xakiawala well is divided among 11 cultivating families each with 
different shares in the well, and owning in all 20 yoke of cattle. N., son of 
H., worked the well with two yoke of oxen and irrigated with the charsa 
two pieces of land (growing senji) with an area of IJ kanals in 2J- hours. The 
water of the well is only 6 feet deep and there was no iron tube sunk in this 
well. The well after irrigating three hanals of land, could not fill the charsa 
and the cultivator had then to wait and work at intervals as the water 
accumulated. In this way the well was able to irrigate only five kanals of 
land in a day of 24 hours. In the cases in which the irrigating capacity of 
wells is low and the water runs short in the course of watering, the culti- 
vators generally do no productive work while waiting for the accumulation 
of water but spend the time resting and smoking the hukka. 

9. No cultivator here cultivates a purely w'ell -holding or a purely 1^1* 
harani holding. Each cultivator’s holding is partly chahi and partly 
barani. Baram areas are cultivated to grow cJiari fodder crop, wheat or 
wheat and gram ; the other chief crops such as maiae, cotton, sugarcane 
or even senji fodder and vegetables are only grown on well-irrigated lands. 



CHAPTER IV. 


IV. 1. 


IV. 2 


IV. 3. 


tV.4. 


HOLDINGS. 


1. leoording to the Jamahandi records of 1924-25, the total culti- 
vated area of the village was 2,161 acres, and the number of owners— each 
owner being counted only once — was 734. Thus the cultivated area per 
owner is 2*94 acres. In 1899-1900 the total cultivated area was 2,181 
acres and the number of owners 671, i.e., a cultivated area per owner of 
3*26 acres. 

2. Excluding squares held in the Canal Colonies, the owners of this 
village own 668 acres of cultivated land outside the village. Taking this 
into consideration, the cultivated area per owner rises to 3*86 acres. 
Out of the total of 734 owners, 281 do not cultivate. 

3. The following statement shows the number of proprietary holdings 
owned : — 


TABLE XVI . — Showing the No. of Proprietary B.old%ngs Owned in Tfhmg. 


(a), by a single owner 
(h). „ 2 persons jointly 

W- » 3 „ 


258 

163 

94 


54 
23 

(/). „ more than 5 persons jointly .. 76 


(e). » 5 


ISTotb. — In the above statement the same person may be counted more than once, 
, if he owns land as a single owner and other land jointly with others, he Would appear 
under both entries 

4. The following statement classifies owners according to the area 
they possess. In the last column the effect of taking into account culti- 
vated area owned outside the village is shown } only those resident in the 
village have been considered. 
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TABLE XVII. — Classifying Owners accord%ng to the Area they Possess^ 


ISTo of Owners who own — 

Total 

Outsiders 

1 

\ 

Of this 
village. 

If cultivated 
area outside 
the village 
is taken 
into account. 

{a), less than 1 acre cultivated land , . 

Between — 

216 

47 

169 

167 

(h). 1 and 2| acres cultivated land 

239 

55 

184 

181 

(c). 2|' ,, 5 ,, j, jj • • 

166 

14 

162 

144 

{d). 5 „ 7| „ 

69 

7 

62 

75 

(e). „ 10 „ „ „ . . 

26 

2 

23 

20 

(/). 10 „ 16 „ 

13 

1 

12 

1 

11 

{9)- 15 » 20 „ 

3 

2 

1 

3 

(A). 20 „ 50 „ 

3 

1 

2 

2 

(i). more than 50 acres „ „ . . 

•• 

- 

•• 

2 

Total 

734 

129 

605 

605 


Of the 169 owners of this village who own less than 1 acre of cultivated 
land, 161 are Arains by caste. Of these, 15 are casual labourers in the 
village, 63 are in the Canal Colonies— (33 cultivate as tenants, 27 own and 
cultivate squares, 1 is a goldsmith and the remaining 2 are agricultural 
labourers) ; 38 cultivate in the village renting further land as tenants, 6 
cultivate outside where they own land, 6 cultivate as tenants in neigh- 
bouring villages, 15 (of whom one is a moneylender and also acts as 
chanJcidar) are in service of one kind or another, 1 is working in Australia, 
4 are too old to do anything, (one of them has since died), 2 are women, 
11 (four of whom earn a little by casual labour) are minors, and 1 is 
nntraceable. Of the remaining 8 owners, 4 (one mirasi and three hajjam 
by caste) are working as hamins in the village, 2 (hajjam by caste) are 
working as hamins in a Canal Colony, and two live on charity— one a 
Mohammedan, the holder of a fonj% and one a majawar^ the caretaker 
of the graveyard. 


IV, 4. 
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IV. 6. 6 . The following statement shows the number of owners who 

cultivate. 

TABLE XXVIII . — Classifying Owners according to the Area they Cultivate 

%n Tehong. 


Owners wlio cultivate — 

No, 

Acres owned. 

Acres rented. 

(a), less fhan 1 acre — 




i residents of this village 

156 

63 275 

4 025 

%i residents of other villages . . 

41 

17-925 

1-643 

(6). between 1 and 2| acres — 




^ residents of this village 

46 

59 656 

20-400 

It residents of other villages . . 

25 

30-244 

8 000 

(o), between 2| and 5 acres — 




i residents of this village 

49 

132 594 

91-031 

residents of other villages . . 

17 

39 469 

20 800 

{d), between 5 and 7| acres— 




i residents of this village 

53 

192 619 

143-866 

li. residents of other villages . . 

3 

8-062 

10 581 

(e) between 7| and 10 acres — 




1 residents of this village 

48 

194112 

234 599 

d residents of other villages .. 

« • 

• * 

• 

(/). between 10 and 15 acres — 




% all of this village 

41 

221 981 

272 400 

{g), between 15 and 20 acres — 




L all of this village 

10 

44-387 

122-406 

(A), between 20 and 50 acres — 




all of this village 

.6 

57-294 

49-512 

(^). over 50 acres 


•• 
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6. The following statements classify the occupation of owners in IV 6. 
the different categories specified in paragraph 4 of this chapter. 

TABLE XIX —Statements giving Details of Occupations of Owners in 
Tehong according to the Area they Possess, 


(a). Owners who own less than 1 acre of cultivated land : — 
Total Niimber=169. 



Owners. 

Number. Remarhs. 

i. 

who cultivate in the village 



taking additional land on rent . . 

38 

iL 

who cultivate elsewhere as owners 



or tenants 

71 

f Old men . . . • 4 

til. 

who neither cultivate, nor have 

\ Minors . • . . 7 


other means of livelihood 

14 1 Women . . . . 2 

Untraceable . , . . 1 

tv 

who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livelihood — 

fTwo in a Canal Colony , 


(a), as laboureis . . •• 

23 - 21 as casual labourers in Phil- 
[ lour, etc. 


(b). at work m Australia 

1 


(c). in service 

{ Two are village chaukidars ; one 
J also IS a money-lender. 


(d). as hamim 

6 Two in a Canal Colony. 


(e). as artisans 

1 Goldsmith in a Canal Colony. 


{by Owners who own between 1 and 2| acres of cultivated land : — 


Total N'iimber=184. 

Owners, Number, Remarhs, 


i, who cultivate in the village .. 66 

ii. w ho cultivate elsewhere as owners 

or tenants . . . . 38 

m. who neither oaltivate, nor have / Old men . . . . 6 

other means of livelihood , . 17 j Mmois . . . . 8 

[Women .. ..3 

iv, who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livelihood — 

{a), as labourers .. ,* 38 

(b) , „ traders and money-lenders 4 

(c) . „ traders in cattle . 3 

(/). at work in Australia* .. 1 

(e), as a Qazi . . . , 1 in another village, 

(0* » petition-writers . 2 

(g). in service . , 14 
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IV. 6 


(o). Owners who own between 2\ and 5 acres of mlUvated land. 
Total Niimber=162 

Owners, Number Remarks. 


t* who cultivate in the village 


who cultivate elsewhere as owners 
or tenants 

m, who neither cultivate, nor have 
other means of hvelihood 


iv. who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livelihood — 


60 Nine of these at times 
ply carts for hire. 


{ Old men 
Minora 
Women 


.. 16 
.. 7 
.. 11 


(а) , as labourers .. .• 29 

(б) . „ money-lenders U 

(c) ,, cattle traders •. 3 

(d) , at work in Austraha . . 1 

(e) . in service • . . . 4 

(/). by plying a bullock cart for 

hire •. •• 1 


(d). Owners who own between 5 and 7^ acres of cultivated land. 
Total Number— 62 


Number, 


Remarks, 


%, who cultivate m the village 


%L who cultivate elsewhere as owners 
or tenants 

%%%, who neither cultivate, nor have 
other means of livelihood 


IV, who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livelihood— 

(a) as labourers •• 

(b) , „ cattle traders 


29 Two of these at times 
ply carts for hire. 


{ Old men 
Minors * . 
Women 


10 

3 

2 


^ CO 



IV 6, 


5S 

(e). Owners who own between 71 and 10 acres of oidtivated land. 

Total Number=:23 

Owners, Number, Remarks, 

t, who cultivate in the village . . 13 One of these at times 

phes a caxt for hire. 

%%, who cultivate elsewhere as owners 
or tenants 

who neither cultivate, nor have fOid men .,2 

other means of livelihood .. 4:-<( Minor .. ..1 

tWoman . . . . 1 

iv, who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livehhood — 

{a), as labourer •• .. 1 

(5) . , tradersSand money-lenders 3 

(c). in service . . . . 2 

(/). Owners who own between 10 and 15 acres of enluvated land. 

Total Number=12 

Owners, Number, Remarks, 

%, who cultivate in the village . . 3 One of these lends money and also 

runs a corn-grinding mill, 

who cultivate elsewhere as owners 
or tenants .<3 

Hi, who neither O’lltivate, nor have 

other means of livelihood . . , . 

IV, who do not cultivate, but have 
other means of livehhood — 

(a), as money-lenders , . 1 

(6) . „ Bhayi (Sikh religious leader) I Is a sonjidar, 

(c). from land elsewhere * . 4 





IV- 6. 


IV, 7. 


IV. 8. 


(g). Owners who own between IS and 20 acres of cultivated land. 


Total ]Sriimber=l 

Oivnets, Number. Remarks. 

i. who cultivate m the village •• 1 Has no other source of in- 

come. 

(h). Owners who own between 20 and 50 acres of cultivated land 


Total Number=2 



Owners, 

Number. Remarks, 


who cultivate in the village 

1 Has also income from land 

elsewhere. 

ti. 

who cultivate elsewhere as owners 
or tenants 

• • 

III, 

who neither cultivate, nor have 
other means of livelihood 

• • 

iv. 

who do not erdtivate, but have 
other means of livelihood — 



(a), in service 

1 Has also income from land 

elsewhere. 


7. The total number of owners is 734, but 129 of these belong to 
other villages. Of the remaining 605 who belong to Tehong, 425 are 
resident and of these 211 actually cultivate. 80 neither cultivate, nor have 
other means of livelihood ; they are Old men, 31 ; minors, 24 ; women, 
24; untraceable, 1. The remaining 134 resident owners who do -not 
cultivate are engaged as follows 99 reside in the village aiid depend on 
casual labour in Phillour and elsewhere ; 2 are chaukidars, one of whom 
also carries on money-lending ; 4 are kamins ; 19 are money-lenders and 
traders ; 1 is a Bhaigi (a religious leader of the Sikhs) ; 9 keep cattle and 
try to make a profit as cattle dealers. 

8. As stated above, the number of non-resident owners is 180— 
(excluding the 129 who belong to other villages). Of these 180, 128 
cultivate elsewhere as owners or tenants ; 6 are agricultural labourers in 
the Canal Colonies; 3 are kamins and have resided in the Canal 
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Colonies for years; J is working as a goldsmith in the Montgomery 
District ; 3 are in foreign lands ; 1 is a Qaz% in a village some six miles from 
Tehong, 2 are petition-writers, and 36 are in service. Information collected 
as regards those in service shows them to be employed as follows ; — 


In Government Service. 


(a). On salary of Rs. 15/- to Rs. 20/- p.m. . . 

f 1 a zaiUar. 

17-^ 1 a police constable. 

[_15 in railway service. 

{&)• 

„ Rs. 30/- p.m. . 

r 1 a patwari in a Canal 

4^ Colony. 

L 3 in railway service. 

(C). 

„ Rs 60/“ „ 

2 in railway service. 


In Other Service. 


{a). On salary of Rs. 10/- p.m. . . 

6 Ghaukidars. 

(6). 

„ Es. 15/- p.m. . . 

fl a cook, 

2^ 1 a ehauJddar in a Canal 

Colony. 

(c). » 

„ Es. 35/- to Es. 40/-p.m. . . 

„ Es. 100/- p.m. 

g < 2 petition writers, 
i 1 an agent to a pleader 

1 A clerk with a firm. 

(e). 

„ Es. 160/- p.m. 

1 A clerk with the Persian 

Oil Company. 

9. The following statement shows the 

number of holdings culti- IV. 9. 


vated * — 

TABLE XX . — Showing the No. of Cultivating Holdings in THiong^ 


Cultivated by — 


Ntmber, 

(ft). 

a smgle cultivator 

. • 

.. 204 

(6). 

2 cultivators jointly . . 

.. 

.. 93 

(e). 

o 

^ JJ »J • • • . 

• • 

.. 67 

{d). 

4 

^ 99 99 • • • • 

• • 

.. 57 

(e). 

5 ,, ,, . , 

.. 

.. 29 

(/). 

more than 6 „ 

• • 

.. 169 

10. The statement given below shows the 
grouped according to the area they cultivate ; 

number of 
the figures 

cultivators 
in the fibrst 
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tv. 10 columa (a) show those who cultivate in the village, and in the second 
column (b) those who cultivate in the village and outside. 

TABLE XXI . — Showing the No. of Cultivators grouped according to the 


Area they Cultivate, 

Cultivators who cultivate— 

(a). 

(b). 

(a). 2| acres or less 

227 

226 

c>) 

between 

2| and 6 acres 

51 

60 

(C) 

3> 

5 ,j 7^ „ 

63 

53 

(d). 

Jf 

7-1 „ 10 „ 

52 

50 

(e). 

3} 

10 „ 15 „ 

38 

41 

(/)• 

»> 

15 ,, 20 ,, 

12 

13 

(?)• 


20 50 acres 

5 

5 

(h). 

More than 50 acres . . 

• . 

. . 


In the above statement, cultivating owners and tenants, whether 
owners or not, are included. 

1 1 (i). There are only two occupancy tenants and they do not cultivate. 

(u). Owners who also cultivate as tenants-at-will number 1 47. Non- 
owner tenants-at-wiU under owners or occupancy tenants number, according 
to jarmbandi and hhasra gardawari records, 25, but 23 of these really ought 
not to be reckoned as actual cultivators They only grow fodder crops such 
as chari by paying four annas per hanal for ploughing once. Chari fodder 
crops require little subsequent attention after sowing, so these people iii 
order to avoid the necessity of purchasing fodder grow it in this way for 
their cattle. 

With regard to the occupations of these 23 non-owner tenants-at-will, 
6 are farkhans (carpenters), 2 lohars (blacksmiths) , 2 shopkeepers (Brahman 
by caste), Ijhvwars (water-carriers), 3 hogjams, and 3 vegetable sellers [mochi 
by caste). Bach of them grows less than one acre of fodder crop. Their 
number varies each year. Of the remaining two, only one actually oiJti- 
vates as tenant at-wiU and resides permanently in the village ; the other 
has left for an Indian State where he has acquired a square of land. 

(^^^). In addition to the above owners who are also tenants-at-will, 
there are six owners who are sub-tenants under tenants-at-wiil. There are 
further, three tenants-at-will who are also sub-tenants of tenants-at-will, 
two being actual cultivators and non-owners These two are permanently 
resident in the village and have been cultivating one plot or another as 
sub-tenants of tenants-at-wiil for the past ten years. They have never 
cultivated the same plot as sub-tenants for more than three years without 
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a break. It should be explained that a cultivating sub-tenant is one who iv. ii 
follows cultivation as his mam occupation and the land he cultivates has 
been let to him by a tenant-at-wiJI. There are t\^o who are sub-tenants 
under tenants-at-will, but they are not actual cultivators. 

12. Of the one non-owner tenant-at-will and the two sub-tenants iv.12. 
under tenants-at-will shown above as cultivators, one is a foqir (beggar) 

by caste, and two are Armns, The faqir tenant has supplementary means 
of livelihood peculiar to his caste. Of the two Amins, one is known as 
gaddawala and plies a cart for hire. The other Amin tenant, who was an 
owner a year ago, is now cultivating as a tenant-at-will and is a permanent 
resident in the village. He keeps an ox and a male bufialo as his plough 
cattle. The buffalo is a very healthy animal and is used for stud purposes. 

The owner charges the people one rupee per service He earns Es. 100/- to 
120/- annually in this way. 

13. Statements are given below showing the fragmentation of proprie- IV. 1 3. 
tary and cultivating holdings. ‘‘Plot’’ is used to denote a continuous piece 

of land held by the same owner or cultivator and may include several 
field numbers. For this statement and the following, theholdings of only 
PaUi Hassan Chakian have been examined. 

TABLE lAlLll— Statement showing the Fragmentation of Propnetary and 
Qultivating Holdings in Patti Hassan Chakian, 


Fragmeistation in Patti Hassan Chakian of— 


Number of Plots. 

Proprietary Holdings | 

Cnltimtion 

Number of 
holdings 
with speci- 
fied No 
of plots 

Per cent 
of the 
total 

Number of 
cultivators 
with speci- 
fied No of 
plots 

Per cent, 
of the 
total 

1 plot 

33 

29*2 

29 

27 6 

2 to 5 plots 

28 

24 8 

25 

23*8 

6 „ 10 „ 

10 

88 

10 

95 

11 „ 15 „ 

i 

35 

5 

47 

16 20 „ 

4 

35 

3 

28 

21 „ 25 „ 

8 

7*0 

6 

1 5*7 

26 „ 30 „ 

7 

6 2 

4 

1 38 

31 „ 40 „ 

U 

12-4 

10 

9*5 

41 „ 50 „ 

3 

2*6 

6 

5*7 

51 „ 60 „ 

2 

1*7 

5 

4*7 

over 60 „ 

•• 

• * 

2 

i 19 

1 
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TABLE XXIII —Statement showing Fragmentation ofPtofrietary Holdings 
in Patti Hassan Ghakian. 


Holdings uf — 

No of 
holdings 
with 
spoLihed 
No. of 
plots 

Average 
area of a 
holding 

Largest 

holding 

binallest 

holding 

j 

Laigcst |8mallost 
plot I plot. 

i 

1 

1 

Ueuiciiks 




Acres. 

Acies. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


1 plot 

76 

230 

•213 

•005 

*213 

•006 


2 plots 

30 

846 

•006 

•131 

1*706 

009 


3 

n • • 

22 

•328 

•569 

*075 

376 

•005 


4 

?> • 

24 

•362 

•491 

*394 

•141 

•006 


6 

ft 

6 

*962 

1-105 

•836 

784 

•009 


6 

if * * 

4 

•817 

1203 

*625 

484 

•005 


8 

»} 

1 

1106 

1-306 

1-306 

•541 

•014 


9 

fi • 

2 

1*763 

1987 

1 519 

•709 

•028 


10 

ti • • 

6 

l-20j 

1363 

1009 

•314 

•009 


13 


6 

2 773 

2*773 

2-773 

*747 

•023 

Joint Holding 

14 

i) 

3 

10 808 

16 633 

4*988 

3 611 

•052 


16 

It ' 

6 

10*338 

10 338 

10 338 

233 

•098 

Joint Holding 

16 

it 

3 

6 642 

6 642 

6 642 

M98 

•098 

If 

17 

It * 

6 

3 281 

3 281 

3 281 

688 

•066 

ft 

18 

ti • • 

9 

4*941 

6-958 

2*828 

2*139 

•038 


22 

if 

26 

6-032 

6 097 

4*442 1 

•104 

*005 


24 

ft • • 

4 

8*519 

10*616 

6 866 1 

1-246 

•024 


25 

ft • • 

1 

4*335 

4 335 

4*335 1 

•441 

•047 


26 

ft • • 

8 

4 657 

4 739 

4 381 

•658 

009 


27 

ft 

7 

4*198 

4198 

4 198 

•394 

•033 

J oint Holding 

28 

if • • 

11 

5-633 

6 804 

4*198 

1 128 

•0t2 


29 

» * • 

3 

10188 

10-188 

10 188 

825 

•042 

Joint Holding 

30 

If • • 

1 

17*766 

17*766 

17-766 

3 211 

*128 


31 

It 

3 

6 394 

6 394 

6*394 

•672 

•033 

Joint Holding 

32 

ft 

14 

4 074 

4*074 

4*074 

•531 

•023 

! 

ft 

33 

It * 

5 

11-648 

11*648 

11648 

1-114 

063 

If 

34 

It 

2 

5 987 

6 998 

6 976 

! *464 

023 


35 

It 

10 

11094 

12*196 

9 952 

1-542 

042 


36 

ft • 

10 

12*472 

14-998 

9*962 

1 114 

006 


37 

ft 

2 

11*646 

1 1-646 

11645 

1 127 

•019 

Joint Holding 

38 

II 

3 

13 647 

13 647 

13*647 

1128 

•314 

It 

39 

t) • • 

7 

8*192 

11627 

5-664 

1 170 

•014 


42 

If • • 

11 

8*947 

12-139 

6*698 

*972 

028 


43 


3 

12 148 

12*148 

12-148 

1*009 

•038 

Joint Holding 

55 

»> • 

4 

13-216 

13*216 

13-216 

827 

023 

If 

60 

ft * * 

3 

8*862 

8*862 

8-570 

•404 

-006 

ft 
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14: A nxap is given at tlie end of the Chapter showing the fragmen- IV". i4 
tation of land in the case of ten proprietary holdings* Customs ordaining 
the division of plots of each quality of land between the heirs have in- 
tensified the fragmentation arising from other causes such as irregular expan- 
sion of cultivation in the waste, and haphazard sales and purchases of small 
plots. That fragmentation is now excessive will be clear from the map and 
the conditions illustrated may be taken as typical of the area. It will be 
seen that in the ten cases reproduced, fragmentation ranges from 4 to 60 
pieces distributed all over the village land. Unfortunately owing to in- 
complete data, it has not been possible to reproduce a map showing also 
the fragmentation of cultivation. 

16. The history of three proprietary holdings was traced through the ly. ir». 
old records to show how fragmentation has crept in. 

Case No. I., Holding No. 536. 

In the year 1848-49 this holding, then Serial No 121, was jointly owned 
by three sons of one, B. The area was 316 kanals in 48 pieces. No actual, 
records of partitioning are available, but in 1881 we find K. B , a son of B. 
owning his share in three holdings, viz,, 384, 385 and 388. The area is 106 
hanals 5 marlas and the pieces 45 in number. In 1881-86 at the time of 
Settlement, these three holdings of K. B. were regarded as one and given the 
Serial No. 359. Sometime after this K. B. died and his sons U. and A* 
became joint owners of the holding. They purchased 12 hanals 5 mafias 
in seven pieces and further split one of their pieces into two for cultivation, 
thus possessing an area of 117 hanals 10 marlas in 53 pieces. In the jama^ 
bandi year 1898-99, their holding was given Serial No. 457. Soon afterwards 
U. died and his two sons E. and S. became joint owners with their uncle A* 

In 1907-08 the holding was given a new Serial No. 444. The area was 
the same, but the fragments had increased to 59, six having been split 
into twice that number for cultivation. Later on the owners exchanged 
four pieces for four others and in the transaction got 10 marlas extra. 
Further they acquired 7 hanals 5 marlas in four pieces on the partitioning 
of some shamilat (common land). In 1911-12, therefore, their holding was 
125 hanals 5 marlas in 63 pieces. After this they got one more piece of 
2 hanals 16 marlas on another partitioning of common land. 

In the Settlement year 1916-16, the area of their holding was 128kanals 
1 maria and has remained so up-to-date, but in that year the fragments 
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iv. 15. totalled 62 as four of the split pieces had again been amalgamated into 
two pieces. In 1919-20, however, one of these pieces was re-split mto 
two, and later the same thing happened to another piece, thus giving a 
total of 64 pieces. In 1925 the holding was given the Serial No. 536. 
Its area is 128 kanals 1 maria in 64 pieces Half is owned by E. and S. 
and half by M., their cousm, son of A. who died some time ago. 

Case No. II., Holding No. 632. 

In 1848-49 one F. was owmng Holding No 109 comprismg 248 Tcanals 
in 32 pieces P had five sons and sometime after this, probably on account 
of his demise, the holding was divided among them in equal shares. Thus 
in 1881 we find B., one of the sons, owning Holding No. 383 comprising 88 
kmals 16 marlas m 60 pieces. Jamdbandi records of 1868 havmg been des- 
troyed exact information is lacking, but it is probable that part of this 
holding was his share from paternal property and part purchased; personal 
inquiry from the villagers seemed to bear out this conjecture. 

After the Settlement of 1881-85, B. purchased 6 Jcanals 6 marlas m four 
pieces, so in 1891-92 he possessed 95 harnls 2 madas in 64 pieces. Shortly 
after this B. died and his land passed into the joint ownership of his 
sons H. and S. They exchanged one piece for two but accepted 3 marlas less 
in area. Further twelve pieces were split into halves for cultivation. In 
1895-96, therefore, their area was dikanals 19 marlas and the pieces numbered 
77. This area remained till 1907-08, but four of the split pieces being again 
joined into two for purposes of consolidation of cultivation, the number of 
pieces became 76 Later at a partitionmg of the sharmlal (common land) 
they acquired 5 hmals 3 marlas in two pieces. Thus m 1911-12 their area 
was 100 hmals 2 madas but the pieces numbered 71, owing to more con- 
solidation of the split pieces. Later they exchanged an area for another 
getting two pieces more than what they gave. They also got 2 hancds m 
one piece on another partitioning of the common land, and also split four 
pieces into halves for cultivation. In 1915-16 they possessed 102 hmals 
2 marlas in 78 pieces. This area remained till 1919, but owing to an ex- 
change of land they had one piece more. 

After 1919 S. died and his widow became joint owner with her brother- 
in-law. They exchanged 8 hmals 15 marlas in four pieces from hhana 
mdUat (land owned) for a right in a similar area in one piece in hharta 
hmkt (land cultivated) in another holding. 
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Thus in 1923-24 they owned 93 hanaU 7 marlas pins a share in cnltiva- IV. 15, 
tion in the other holding to the extent of 8 hands 16 marlas. After the 
exchange mentioned above they had only 75 pieces left, but they split 
two pieces into halves and so had 77. 

Case No. III., Holding No. 511. 

In 1848-49 the original Holding No. 102 had an area of 244 hanals in 
41 pieces The holding was divided later and in 1881 we find two of the 
new holdings made up as follows * — 

A. Serial No. 365 : 36 hanals 16 marlas in 23 pieces. 

B. Serial No. 367 : 80 hanals 19 marlas in 22 pieces. 

The area of these two remained the same till 1907-08, but Holding B. 

had now 23 pieces, one piece having been split into two. The owner 

of B. died childless and the ownership of his land went to the four male 
owners who jointly owned Holding A , and to a widow, a relative of the 
owner. After 1907-08 the Holdings received an addition on the partitioning 
of some sTiamilat (common land), Holding A. getting 4 hanals 19 marlas in 
two pieces, and B. 4 hanals 16 marlas also in two pieces. In 1911-12, there- 
fore, A. comprised 41 hanals 16 marlas in 25 pieces, and B. 85 hanals 15 
marlas in 26 pieces. 

Shortly after this the widow died and the sole ownership passed to the 
owners of Holding A Further partitioning of shamilat gave Holding A. 

5 marlas in one piece and Holding B. 7 marlas in one piece 

In 1915-16 Holdings A. and B were amalgamated into one Holding No. 

442, with an area of 128 hanals 2 marlas in 48 pieces, the decrease in the 
number of pieces being due to consolidation of some which had been spht. 

Later the owners exchanged some land piece for piece, but accepted 3 
marlas less. In 1919-20 the area stood at 127 hanals 19 marlas in 49 pieces, 
one piece having been split into two , later this happened again to another 
piece There are, therefore, at present 127 hanals 19 marlas in 50 pieces, 
but the Serial No. has been changed to 511. 

16 Three cases only were available and these were examined to show iv.16. 
the effect of partitiomng on fragmentation. In the first the partitioning 
occurs among five parties, in the other two between two parties. It may 
be added that the reason of the partition, as usual, was, that each party 
should get good and bad fields in fair and equitable proportioUt 
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Cask No. 1. 

nr. 16. The partition took place in December 1926. The number of fields 
were eight and the parties were as follows ; — ^A. (5 persons), B. (1 person), 0. 
(2 parsons), D. (1 person), and E. (1 person). The area was 106 kamls 9 
nrnlas and before the partition it was in 67 pieces, but after partitioning 
had increased to 91. The following are the details of the partitioning. 

TABLE XXIV. A. — Owing details of Partitioning for Case No, 1. 


Party 

No. of 
pieces. 

Area 

Ohahi 

Barani. 

Banjar 

Qadim. 



Ks. 

Ms. 

Ks. 

Ms 

Ks 

Ms. 

Ks 

Ms. 

A. 

20 

26 

12 

12 

2 

13 

19 

0 

11 

B. 

16 

26 

11 

12 

2 

13 

18 

0 

11 

C 

22 

26 

12 

12 

3 

13 

18 

0 

11 

D. 

17 

13 

7 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

5 

E. 

16 

13 

7 

6 

2 

7 

0 

0 

5 

Total 

91 

106 

9 

i 

48 

11 

55 

15 

2 

3 


Oasb No. 2. 


The partition of the field took place on 31 st March 1924. The parties 
were A. (1 person) and B. (3 persons). The area was 48 kancds 5 rmrlas. 
Before the partition the field had 30 pieces, but after partitioning only 29, 
as two pieces were given to the same owner and were made into one to 
consolidate cultivation. The details are given below. 

TABLE XXIV B. — Owing details of Partitioning for Case No. 2, 


Party. 

No of 
pieces. 

Area. 

Chahi. 

Barani 

Banjar 

Qadim. 



Ks. 

Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

Ks. Ms. 

A. 

13 

24 

2 

10 17 

11 12 

1 13 

B. 

16 

24 

3 

10 0 

12 12 

1 11 

Total 

29 

48 

5 

20 17 

24 4 

3 4 


i 
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Case No. 3. 

The partition of the field took place on 19th August 1922. The parties rr. 18, 
weie A. (3 persons) and B. (1 person), and the area was 8 kanah 10 marlas. 

The pieces remained as before, viz., nine. The details are given below. 


TABLE XXIV. C. — G%ving details of Partitioning for Case No. 3 


Party. 

No of 
pieces. 

1 

Area, 

Chah.1 j 

1 

Barani 



Ks. Ms 

Ks Ms ; 

Ks 

Ms. 

A. 

4 

4 

7 

I 0 

o 

O 

7 

B. 

i 

5 

4 

3 

1 13 

2 

10 

Total 

9 

s 

10 

1 


1? 


17. Land in the village is held on the incomplete bhaichara system. IV. 17. 
Owners have landin scattered fragments, and as a result there is much waste 
of time in going for work from one place to another, also much waste 
of crops by theft or injury as it is impracticable to keep watch over all the 
plots. The scattering of holdings is also responsible for little effort being 
made in the direction of improvements 

The continuance of the barani area is ascribed by all as due to the exist- 
ing fragmentation “ Consolidation of holdings will make us sink wells and 
the bas-ani lands will become ohahi.” said N , D , and K Fragmentation led 
M and A (small owners) to abandon cultivation and to take up casual 
labour. It is also mentioned as a cause of indebtedness 

Boundary disputes are very common and lead occasionally to litiga- 
tion The “ shisham trees case ” which occurred about a couple of years 
ago is well known throughout the tahsil The trees were cut by one party 
and the adjoimng owner claimed them as his. The case became comphcat- 
ed and the accused was several times arrested and then released by the 
tahsUdar as his impression of the case varied. The parties concerned spent 
about Es 400/- in the suit. Similarly this year litigation has occurred over 
a claim for a hkar tree. 

Wells too, are mostly owned in common and quarrels often occur regard 
ing the turns of working them. Sometimes an owner through envy or en- 
mity does not allow a water-course to pass to a field beyond his own and the 
result is a quarrel aud soiuetiuies litigation, 
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IV 17. Fragmentation in this village has gone so far as to reduce some fields 
to one mada (l/20th of a hand) in area with the result that such plots 
are not cultivated. A list is given below of 36 of the smallest plots, and 
the use to which each is put, is also indicated. A field which remams un- 
cultivated contmuously for four harvests (two years) is entered in the records 
as banjar jadid, and as banjar haddm if it remains so for eight harvests (four 
years). Only plots of cultivable land have been taken mto account : similar 
plots shown as joJiars (ponds) have been excluded. 

TABLE XXV. — List shomng the Smallest CuMiable Plots in Tehyng. 


No. 

Khasra No. 

Use to vhich put. 

1 

2810 

Wheat in 1926. 

2 

2811 

>9 

3 

1936 

99 

4 

1937 

99 

5 

2066 

Vegetables in rd>i 1926. 

6 

2643 

Bangor haMm. 

7 

2697 

99 

8 

2699 

99 

9 

2700 

99 

10 

2730 

99 

11 

2755 

99 

12 

3710 

99 

13 

3821 

Chari fodder in kharif 1924, and vacant in 

14 

3822 

99 

15 

4675 

99 

16 

4676 

99 

17 

4822 

Banjar kadvm. 

18 

7561 

99 

19 

4541 

99 

20 

7537 

Wheat in 1925. 

21 

7272 

Bmgar hadirn. 

22 

7202 

Wheat in 1925. 

23 

7269 

Bangar kadm. 

24 

10747 

99 

26 

10741 

Vacant in hhar%f 1924 and rdbi 1926. 

26 

10740 

99 99 

37 

10737 

Cha/ri fodder 1924, and vacant in 1926t 
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28 

10494 

Banjar koA%m. 

29 

10460 


30 

10462 


31 

10420 

J) 

32 

6662 


33 

10111 

35 

34 

6310 

33 

36 

9837 

35 

36 

9736 

>3 


To summarise the above — 

22 plots are banjar kadim (old fallow), 

6 „ are under wheat. 

5 „ are vacant after growing chan in 1924. 

2 ,, grew nothing for the last two harvests. 

1 plot is under vegetables. 


EV'. U. 


The cultivators were unable to say whether they could and would 
reduce the number of workers if consolidation were affected. 


19. Land here is varied m respect of fertility and favourable posi- IV. 19 
tion and this is the main impediment in the way of consolidation. The 
zemindars f or at least most of them, have a strong partiality for the fields 
held by their forefathers, and are loath to give them up in exchange for 
others. They argue that the original settlers of the village were wise and 
made a fair distribution of strong and weak lands, which should be re- 
tained. 


The Consolidation Branch of the Co-operative Department tried in the 
year 1922-23 to effect consolidation, but the scheme met with only a partial 
success. Those who agreed voluntarily are now blessing the Government ; 
they realise the benefits that even a scheme of partial consolidation may 
confer. S , etc., sons of M., have built sheds and houses so that they may 
stay more or less permanently on their partially consolidated farm. Their 
land presents a rich appearance of thriving crops where nothing is said to 
have grown previously. They have more time than before to promote the 
fertility of the soil, and state that injury to crops on the consolidated area 
from theft is no longer a serious trouble. 

The examples of those benefited have been instructive to others. Con- 
solidation is now being demanded and it is suggested that compulsion 
should be resorted to in the case of those conservative zenmiars who will 
not give their consent voluntarily. 



OHAPTEE V. 

EFFECTS OF TENANCY. 


1. There are only four cultivating tenants, all tenants-at-wiU, who 
own no land ; there are only two occupancy tenants, but neither of them 
cultivates. 

For the purpose of comparison, the cultivation of all the four tenants 
has been carefully studied, and also that of four cultivating owners, one 
large, one medium and two small owners. The small owners cultivate 
additional land as tenants, but here only the cultivated holdings owned 
have been taken into consideration. The description given of the methods 
of cultivation, number and dates of ploughings, etc , is in respect of hharif 
crops ; it indicates the detailed agricultural history of each crop from the 
time when the first effort was made towards the preparation of the plot 
for the particular crop, until 13th September 1926. 

OlJLTIVATION BY OWNERS. 

I, — A., Large GuUivating Owner. 

(a). SXTGAEOANE. 


Area cropped . . . . 11 Jsanals of Bet land. 

Rotation . . . . . . The cane crop followed sengi, 

which in turn followed maize. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

28th-29th March . . 

41 

Twice 

Ploughing 

3rd April 

Five 

Sowing 

4th „ 


Applying sohaga 
(clod crusher) . . 

10th- 12th April 

Thrice 


(Continue^. 
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{Goncluded), 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Applying sohaga 

14th Apnl 

Once 

Watering 

22nd „ 

5S 

Weeding 

25th „ 

J5 

Watering 

28th ,5 


Weeding 

2nd-3rd May 

Twice 

Watering 

5th May 

Once 

jj • • • • 

1 13th „ 

t 

i 3? 

Weeding 

1 16th „ . . 1 

! 

Watering 

‘ 20th • . 

53 

55 . . 

1 28th „ 

33 

55 . • . . 

5th June 

5 

Tying canes together 

1st September 

' 5» 

Watering . . . . j 

2nd 

i " 

.. ..| 

10th „ 

! 

3 3 


Sximmary, 

Manure .. .. .. .. Nil, 

No. of plougtings (excluding sowing) . . 5 

„ waterings . . . . . . 12 

„ weedings . . . . . . 4 

5 , applications of sohaga (clod cruster) with 
a view to fix moisture in the soil and avoid 
possible damage to the crop from white ants i 

Precautions taken . i . . . . Tied canes. 


Area cropped 


Area cropped 
Rotation 


(&). OOTTON. 

. . 12 kanals of Bet land in two pieces — 
Plot No, 1, 6| hanals. 

Plot No. 1. 

. , kanals, 

.. Cotton followed wheat. 
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Operation. 

Date. 

No. ot times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

21st April 

Once 

Ploughing 

23rd „ 

99 

Sowing 

23rd 5 , 

• • 

Ghha^ * 

26th „ 

99 

Watering 

23rd May 

99 

59 • • • • 

3rd September 

99 

99 • • 

13th 

99 






Ploughing of the sown plot before the plants shoot out is known as chhavnbi the opera- 


tion IS said to favour growth. 


Summary, 


Haunie 

Method of sowing 
No. of ploughings 

„ waterings 


. . Nil. 

, . Ohhatta, or scattering broadcast. 

.. 2 (including chhamb but excluding 

that at sowing). 

.. i 

Plot No. 2. 


Area cropped ..5^ hanals. 

Rotation . , . , Cotton followed sugarcane ; 

m addition melon seed 
was also scattered. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in qmck 
succession. 

Scattering of 1 7 cart-loads of 



manure 

28th March 

• « 

Watering 

29th „ 

Once 

Ploughh^ 

31st ,, 

Twice 

Applyii^ sohaga and making 



beds 

31st „ 

Once 

Watering 

31 st March- 1st April 

9 -* 

Twice 

Ploi^hing 

6th April 

Levelling the soil with sohaga . 

5th „ 

Once 

Sowing mixed seed of cotton 



and melon, and making beds . . 

6th „ 

>9 

Weeding and hoeing 

21st „ 

99 

Watering 

29th „ 

99 
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{Concluded). 


Operation. 

I Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Weeding and hoeing 

. . lst-2nd May 

Once 

Watering 

. . 12th May 

j j 


.. 22nd „ 

j? 

>J • • 

Uprooting melon plants to rot 

. . 1st June 

1 

> J 

on the field 

..:24th „ 


Watering 

. ' 1st September 

5 J 

jj 

..j 12th 

>> 


Summary. 

Mauuie .. .. 17 cart-loads. 

Motto d of sowing . . Ohhatta or broadcast. 

No. of plougWngs . . 4 

„ waterings .. 8 

,, weedings .. 2 

(The owner did not sell the melons ; they were consumed at home). 

(c). Maize. 

Area cropped • • 8 hanals of Bet land in two pieces— 

Plot No 1, 4 kcmals, 

» » 2, 4 

Plot No. 1. 

Area cropped . . . . 4 Jtcmals. 

Rotation . . • • Maize followed wheat. 

Operation. . 

Carryii^ 16 cart-loads of manure to 
field, and distributing in heaps. . 

Scattering of heaped manure . . 

Ploughing 

Sowing by leera> method 
Weeding and hoeing . . 

Watering 



Date. 

1 No. of times 
j done in quick 
succession. 

21st June 

i 

t 

7th 

August 

« « 1 « • 

8th 


..j Twice 

9th 


. .j 

18th 

>> 

. . Once 

29th 



9th 

September 

• . 
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V. 1. 


Manure 

Summary. 

.. ..16 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing 

. . . . hera, or sowing in the furrow 

No. of ploughings 

behind the plough. 

.. 2 

„ waterings 

.. 2 

„ weedmgs 

..1 

Plot No. 2. 

The plot was first intended to be sown with cotton, but later it was 

decided to grow maize. 

Hence the reason for manuring twice and be- 

gmoing operations early. 
Area 

. . i kamls. 

Rotation 

. . . . Kaize followed sugarcane. 




No of times 

Operation. 

Date. 

done in quick 



succession. 

Carting and scattering 13 cart-loads 



of manure 

18th March 

• . 

Watering 

19th „ 

Once 

Ploughing 

22nd „ 

Twice 

55 • • • * 

24th „ 

Once 

>5 • • 

25th ,, 

55 

Stacking in heaps 10 cart-loads of 



manure 

21st June 

. • 

Scattering the manure 

6th August 

. • 

Ploughing 

7th 

Twice 

Sowing by k&ra method 

8th ,, 

• . 

Weeding and hoeing 

18th „ 

Once 

Watering 

29th ,, 

5 5 » 

55 

9th September 

1 

55 


Manure 

Method of sowing 


. . 23 cart-loads. 

. . hera, or sowing in the furrow 
behind the plough. 


No. of ploughings .. ..6 

„ waterings .. ..3 

„ weedings . . . . 1 

(d). Ghari fodder crop was grown on about 96 "kamls of barani land 
with no ploi^hing nor other preparation before sowing The seed was 
sown by chhaUa method, and after applying the sohaga beds were made to 
retain rain wat^r. No other e€ort was made afterwards. 
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II. — B., Medium GuUivatmg Owner. 

(a). SUGAEOANE. 

Area cropped . . . . 3 hanals of land. 

HotatiOD . . . . . . Oane crop followed maize and 

senji fodder. 


Operation 

Date 

JSTo. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Plouglung 


14th March 

Once 

i > 


16th „ 

Twice 

99 * • 


18th „ 

99 

99 * * 


20th „ 

39 

Watering 


26th „ 

Once 

Ploi^liing 


28th-29th March . 

Thrice 

Sowii^ 


30th March 

• • 

Applying sohaga 


3rd April 

Twice 

99 99 

• • 

19th „ 

99 

99 99 •• 

* • 

25th „ 

Thrice 

Watering 


27th „ 

Once 

99 • • 


13th May 

9“* 

Weeding and hoeing 


15th „ 

9 9 

Watering 


19th „ 

9 

99 • • 


26th „ 


9 9 * * 


11th June 

99 

99 • ‘ 


25th „ 


99 • ♦ 

• • 

27th August 

9' 

Tying canes together 

• « 

1st September 

^9 

Watering 

« • 

7th 

9 J 


Summary. 


Manure 

No, of ploughings 
„ waterings 
„ applications of sohaga 
„ weedings and hoeings 


Nil 


.. 8 

.. 9 

. . 7 (excluding operation at 
sowing). 

.. 1 


V. 1 


Precautions taken 


. . Tied canes. 
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(6). OOTTON. 

V. 1. Area cropped . . . • 5 kanals of DTiaha land. 

Rotation . . . . . . Ootton followed wheat 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

21st April 

Once 

Ploughing 

23rd ,, 

Twice 

Sowing by chhatta method 

24th „ 

, . 

Weeding and hoeing 

18th August 

Once 

Watering 

31st ,, 

55 

Weeding 

2nd September . . 


Watering 

8th 

’J 


Summary. 


Manure 

Method of sowing 
No. of ploughings 
,, waterings 
„ weedings and hoeings 


.. Nil. 

. . Ghhatta or broadcast. 

.. 2 
.. 3 
.. 2 


(c). Maize. 

Area cropped . . 13 kanals of Bet and in three pieces — 

Plot No. Ij 6 kanals. 

» 2, 2J „ 

>s 


Plot No. 1. 


Area cropped • . . . 6 kanals. 

Rotation > . . . . . Maize was grown after ser^i 

with maize before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of tunes 
done in quick 
succession. 

Carrying 25 cart-loads to field 
and distributing in heaps . . 
Scattering of manure 

Ploughing 

Sowing and making beds 
Watering 

19th June 

3rd August 

4th-5th August 

9th August 

7th September 

Thrice 

Once 
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Summary. 

Manure . . . . . . 25 cart-loads. V. i. 

Method of sowing . . . . hera, or sowing in the furrow 

behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings . , 3 

„ waterings . . 1 

„ weedings and hoeings . . Nil. 

Plot No. 2. 

Area cropped . . . . Teanals. 

Rotation .. .. .. Maize followed sugarcane. 


Operation. 

Date. 

ISTo. of times 
done in quick 
succession 

Carrying 9 cart-loads of manure 



and distributing in heaps . . 

20th June 

, . 

Scattering of manure 

5th August 


Ploughing 

5th-6th „ 

live 

Sowing by kera method 

9th „ 

• . 

Watering 

7th September . . 

Once 


Summary. 


Manure . . . . . . 9 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing . . • . hera, or sowing in the furrow 

behind the plough. 

No. of ploughings . . . . 6 

„ waterings .. ..1 

„ weeding . . . . Nil. 

Plot No. 3. 


Area cropped . . 4^ hanals. 

Rotation . . Maize followed sugarcane. 


Operation. 

i No. of times 
Date. 1 done in quick 

, suocesaon. 

Carrying 20 cart-loads of manure 


and distributing in heaps 

20th June .. 1 

Scattering of manure 

5th August 1 

Plougbng 

6th-7th August .. i Pour 

Sowing by hera method 

10th August . . ! 

Re-sowing * 

19th „ .. 1 

Watering 

nth September . . ! Once 

i 


* The seed did not grow well, so the plot was resown after rooting out the thin growth 
of the former seedt 
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Summary. 

V, 1. Manure • • . . 20 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing . . • . Kera, or sowing in the farrow 

behind the plough. 

No of ploughings .. ..4 

„ waterings .. ..1 

„ weedings .. .. Nil. 

{d). One kanal of melons grown but the produce was consumed at home. 

(e). Ghari fodder was also grown on 28 kanals, sown chJiatta. 

III. — 0., SrnaU OuUivating Owner. 

(a). SUOAROANE. 

Area cropped • . • • 5 kanals of DMka land. 

Rotation .. .. •• Sugarcane followed senjt, 

with maize before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Oartmg and scattering 6 cart-loads 
of manure 

30th March 


Watering 

1st April 

Once 

Ploughing 

j J • • * * 

3rd 

Twice 

4th 

99 

Sowing 

5th ,, 

Twice 

Applying soTiaga 

9th 

99 99 • • • 

12th „ 

99 

Hoeing 

17th „ 

Once 

Watering 

27th „ 

99 

Weeding and hoeing 

30th „ 

9i 

Beating soil with thapris 
(wooden implements) 

1st May 

99 

Watering 

6th ,, 

99 

* 

16th „ 

99 

♦ * • 

23rd „ 

99 

M * * * * 

Ist June 

99 

99 *• 

9th » 

99 

99 • * • • 

18th „ 

99 

Tying canes 

2nd September 

99 

Watering 

6th 

9 9 
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Summa/ry, 

Manure 

No. of ploughings 

„ applications of sohaga 
„ watecmgs 
„ beatings with thapris 
„ weedings and boeings 

Precautions taken 


. . 6 cart-loads. 

.. 4 
.. 4 
.. 9 
.. 1 
.. 2 

. Tied canes. 


(b) The cultivator grew cotton only as a tenant. 


(o). Maize. 


V. 1. 


Area cropped . . . 8 Jemals of Dhaha land. 


Operation, 

Date, 

No of times 
done in quick 
vsuccession. 

Carrying 25 cart-loads of manure 



and distributing m heaps 

18th June 

• . 

Scattering of manure 

7th August 

. . 

Ploughing 

8th 

Once 

Sowing by hem method 

9th „ 

, . 

Weeding and hoeing 

17th „ 

Once 

,j . . . . 

2l8t ,, .. 

a 

Watering 

2nd September 

it 

Weeding 

5th „ 

it 


Summary. 


Manure 

Method of sowing 

No. of ploughings 
,, waterings 
„ weedings and hoeings 


26 cart-loads. 

Kera, or sowing in the furrow 
behind the plough. 

1 

1 

3 


(d) The cultivator grew chart fodder only as a tenant. 

(e) 2^ hanah of melons grown which brought in Es. 26/-, as well as 
some for home consumption. 
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V- !■ IV. — ^D., SmaU GuUimting Owner. 

(a). Sugarcane. 

. . 6 hanals in two pieces — 

Plot No. 1, 4 hanals of Dhaha land 

S5 99 ^ 99 99 Sst yf 

Plot No. 1. 

. . . . 4 hanals. 

. . . . Oane followed chari fodder 

crop. 

The rotation is unusual and faulty. For successful results the plot 
ought to have been manured, but the owner was short of manure and this 
accounts for the particular attention paid to ploughing, hoeing, etc 


Area cropped 


Area cropped . . 
Rotation 


Operation. 

Date. 

Ifo. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Ploughing 

7th November . . 

Twice. 

» • • • • 

15th December . . 


,, • • « • 

22nd January 

Once. 

7) • • • • 

17th. February 

Thiice. 

Watering 

Ist April 

Once. 

Plougliiiig 

3rd-4th April 

Thrice. 

Sowing 

6th April 

, « 

Applying sohaga 

9th „ 

Twice. 

JJ • • 

16th „ 

Thrice. 

Watering 

17th „ 

Once. 

• • • • 

26th „ 


Weeding and hoeing 

28th ,, . . 

j « 

Beating soil with fha^is . . 

29th „ 

>7 

Watering 

2nd May 

?a 

Weeding and hoeiig 

5th „ 


Beating soil with thapris . . 

6t]i ,, 

1 >> 

Watering 

9th „ 

1 

Weeding and hoeing 

12th „ 

>• 

Watering 

16th „ 


Weeding and hoeing 

19th „ 


Watering 

21st „ 

)3 

» • • • • 

28th „ 

33 

Weeding and hoeing 

Slst „ 

33 

Watering 

3rd June 

33 
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Summary. 


Manure . . . . . . Nil, 

No. of ploughings .. .. 11 

„ waterings . , . . 9 

„ applications of sohaga . . 5 

„ weedings and hoeings . . 6 

„ beatings with thapris . , 2 


Plot No. 2. 


V. L 


Area cropped . . . . . . 2 Tcanals of Bet land 

Rotation .. .. .. Cane folloT^ed maize and 

senji. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
snccession. 

Watering 

31st March 

Once. 

Plonglung 

2nd-3rd April 

Five. 

Sowing 

4th April 

, , 

Applying sohaga 

8th „ 

Twice. 

99 3t 

ISth „ 

Thrice. 

39 99 

17th „ 

99 

Watering 

18th „ 

Once 

Weeding and hoeing 

21st „ .. i 

99 

Beating soil with thc^ris 

» » • • 

99 

Watering 

26th „ 

99 

Hoemg 

29th „ .. 1 

99 

Beating with thapris 


99 

Watering 

6th May 

99 

Hoemg 

9th y, « . 

99 

Watering .. .. 

16th „ 

99 

Hoeing 

19th „ 

99 

Watering 

24th „ 

99 

„ pm 

4th June 

99 
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Summary. 

Manure .. .. ..Nil. 

No. of ploughings .. ..5 

„ waterings .. ..7 

„ applications of sohaga . . 8 

,, weedings and hocings. . .. 4: 

„ beating with thapris.. 2 

(6). Cotton not grown owing to lack of land available on cask rents. 

(c). Maize. 

Area cropped .. .. 8 tenals in two pieces ; — 

Plot No. 1, 4 kcmals of Dhaha land. 

» 2, 4 ,, 9 , Bet j, 


Plot No. 1. 


Area cropped . . . . . .4 Jeanals of Dhaha land, 

dotation . . . . . .Maize followed wheat. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Carting and scattering 8 cart- 
loads of manure 

8th June 


Ploughing 

\ 9r ts * • 

Twice. 


7th-8th August . . 


Sowing by k&ra method 

9th 99 . . 

• • 

Weeding and hoeing 

18tb ,9 . . 

Once. 

Watering 

8th September 

99 



Manure 


. . 8 cart-loads. 


Method of sowing .. .. or sowing in the furrow 

belund the plough. 

ITo. of ploughings .. ..4 

„ watering . . . . 1 

„ weedmgs and hoeings . . 1 

Plot No. 2. 

Area cropped . . . . . . 4 kamls of Bet land. 

Rotation . . . . . . Maize followed sugarcane. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No of times 
done m quick 
succession. 

Carting and scattering 15 cart- 
loads of manure 

7th, 9th June 


Ploughing 

9th June . • 1 

Twice, 

5 , • . • . 

6th-7th August .. 


Sowing by hera method 

8th August 

• . 

Weeding and hoeing 

18th 

Once. 

Watering 

5th September 

J3 

• • 

13th ., 



Manure 

. . 15 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing 

.. Kera, or sowing in the 
furrow behind the plough, 

No. of ploughings 

.. 4 

„ waterii^s 

.. 2 

„ weeding and hoeing 

.. 1 

(d), Ohari fodder crop grown by dihatta method on 4 Jcmah of hasrani 
land. 
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V. 1. Cultivation bt Tenants. 

V. — E., Tenant GuUimtor. 
(a). Sugarcane. 


Area cropped . . . . 3 handle of Bet on half batai. 

Rotation .. .. OanefoUowedsew^'i, with cot- 

ton before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. ot times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Ploughing 

29th March 

Twice. 

Levelling with sohaga and 



making beds . . 

>> JJ • • 

Once. 

Watering 

31st „ 

S? 

Plou^ing 

2nd April 

Twice. 

Sowing 

3rd „ 

. . 

Applying clod-crusher 

5th „ 

Twice. 

Beating soil with thapris 

7th „ 

Once 

Hoeing 

JJ • * 

9 ’ 

,, • . • • 

11th „ 

99 

Beating soil with thapris 


9 , 

Watering 

1 18th „ 

99 

Weeding and hoeing 

; 21st „ 

99 

Beating soil with thapris 

22nd „ 

99 

Watering 

30th „ 

99 

Weeding and hoeing 

2nd May 

99 

Beating soil with thapris 

3rd „ 

39 

Watering 

1 » JJ 

99 


1 12t]i „ 

99 

Tying canes 

1st September 

99 

Watering . . . . 

• • 

99 

1 

,, . . . . , 

i 

9t]i 5, • . 

99 


Nummary, 



jS^annre . • • • • • 

No. of ploughings . . . . 4 

,, applications of sohaga .. 2 

„ waterings .. ..6 

„ weedmgs and hoeings .. 4 

„ beatings with thapria .. 4 

Preoantions taken . . . . Tied canes. 
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(6). Cotton. 

Area cropped . . . . 2 kanals of Bet land on batat. 1. 


notation . . . . . . Cotton was grown atteisenji, 

with maize before it. 


Operation, 

Date. 

No of times 
done in quick 



succession. 

Ploughing 

20th-22nrl April . . 

Four 

Watering 

24 th April 

Once. 

Ploughing 

26th-27th ,3 .. 

Twice. 

Sowing hj chhitta method . . | 

27th April 

, 

Watermg . . . , j 

1st Septembei 

1 

Once. 


Manure 

• • 

.. mi. 

Method of sowing 

• . 

. . GMatta or broadcast, 

No. of ploughmgs 

• • 

.. 6 

„ watermgs 

• • 

2 

weedings and hoemgs 

.. Nil. 


(o). Maize. 

Area cropped . . 5 hanah in two pieces on batai — 

Plot No. ] , 2 hanals of Bet land, 

j) 3 3 23 3 33 33 

Plot No. 1, 

Area .• ^JemalsoiBellmdi. 


Rotation • • • • Maize followed sugarcane. 


Operation. 

1 

' Date. 

No. of times 
done m quick 
succession. 

""Carrying 4 cart-loads of manure 
and distributing in heaps . . 
Scattering of manure 

Ploughing . . . . 

Sowing by k&ra method 

Weeding and hoeing 

Watering 

22nd June 

7th August 

7th-8th „ 

9th . 3 

16th „ 

8th September . . 

Twice. 

Once. 
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V. 1. 


Summary. 

Manure 

Method of sowing 

No. of ploughings .. 

„ waterings 

„ weedings and hoeings . . 

Plot No. 2. 
^^rea . . • . 

Rotation 


4 cart-loads. 

Kera, or sowing in the furrow 
behind the plough. 

2 

1 

1 

3 kanals of Dhaha land. 

Maize followed senji, with maize 
before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of time 
done in quick 
succession. 

Carrying 2 cart-loads of manure 
and distributing in heaps . . 

22nd June 


Scattering manure 

5th August 

. . 

Ploughing 

>5 • • 

Twice, 

Sowing by kera method 

6th 

• • 

Weeding 

17th „ 

Once. 


21st „ 

99 

Watering 

10th September . . 

99 


Summary. 


Manure 

.. 2 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing 

.. Eera, or sowing in furrow 

behind the plough. 

No. of plot^hings 

.. 2 

,, waterings 

.. 1 

„ weedings and hoeings 

.. 2 


(«). OJmi fodder grown on about 16 hanals of harani land by ehhaua 
method with ploughing of the plot before sowing. 
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VI. — ^F., Tenant Culiimtor. 

(a). SUGABOANE. 

Aiea cropped . . Tcanals of Bet land, of wMch 1| Icanals V. i. 

are on hatai, and the rest on a cash rent 
of Es. 4/- per hanal for the year. 


Rotation . . Oane followed senji, with maize before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession 

Watering 

26th March 

Once. 

Ploughing 

28th-29th March . . 

Four. 

Sowing 

30th March 

, . 

Applying clod-crusher 

1st April 

Twice. 

>> 95 35 • • 

8th „ 

39 

Watering 

19th „ 

Once. 

Weeding and hoeing 

21st „ 

33 

Beating soil with thapris 

22nd „ 

93 

Watering 

27th „ 

39 

35 * • 

6 th May 

99 

33 • • 

16th „ 

93 

93 • • 

22nd „ 

99 

99 • • 

30th „ 

1 ■■ 


Summaty. 


Manure . . Nil. 

No. of ploughmgs . . 4 

„ waterings . . 7 

„ applications of sohaga . . 4 

„ weedings and hoeings . . 1 

„ beatings with thapris . . 1 


(6). OoTTOir. 

A.rea cropped • - • 5 kanals having character- 
istics of both and 

Bet, all on batai rents. 
Only 2 hmals have been 
c msidered, the remaimng 
3 kanals being cropped 
mohondhi, % e., second 
growth of the crop sown 
in the previous year. 

Eotatiion •• The 2 kanals considered 

grew cotton after wheat. 
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Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

22nd April 

Once. 

Ploughing 

24th „ 

Twice. 

Sowing by chhatta method 

>5 99 • • 


Weeding and cutting gTr'ss . . 

29th August 

Once. 

J' 9J 5' 5J 

20th September . . 

99 


Summary. 


Manuxe .. .. Nil. 

Metkod of sowing . . . . Chhatta or broadcast. 

No. of plough] ngs . . . . 2 

„ waterings . . . . 1 

„ weedings without boeing . . 2 

(c). Maize. 

4xea cropped . • . . 5^ kanals of land similar 

to that cropped with cot- 
ton. 

Rotation . . • . Maize followed wheat. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No of times 
done m quick 
succession. 

Carrying 17 cart-loads of man- 
ure and distributing in heaps 

24th June 


Scattering manure 

6th-6th August 

. • 

Ploughing 

6th 

Twice. 

Sowing by kera method 

7th-8th „ . . 

Once. 

Weeding and hoeing 

17th 

Watering 

Ist September 

9 9 


Summary. 

Manure • • . . 17 cart-loads. 

Method of sowing .. .. Kera, or sowing in the fur- 

row behind the plough. 

No. of ploughmgs . . . . 2 

„ waterings . . . . 1 

„ weedings and hoeings . . 1 

(d) , Ohari fodder crop was grown by chhatta method on 13 kanals. 

(e) . Melons were grown on 1 J kanals ; they were partly cogasumed 

by the family and partly esohanged fox grain. 
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VTL — G., Tenant Cultivator. V. i. 

(a). Sugarcane. 

Area cropped . . . . One Jtanal of land having 

the characteristics of both 
Dhaha and Bet lands, and 
subject to batai rent. 

Rotation . . . . Cane followed senji, with 

maize before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

31st March 

Once. 

Ploughing 

2nd April 

Six. 

Sowing 

3rd 

, * 

Applying clod-crusher 

10th „ 

Four 

Watering 

18th , 

Once. 

Weeding and ho>'mg 

21st ,, 


Watering 

10th May 


Weeding and hoeing 

12th ,. 

»» 

Watering 

16th „ 

3» 

j> • • 

21st ,, 

33 

j? • * 

27th „ 

"3 

•'> * * 

1st June .. : 

33 

3? • • 

7th „ 

3 

S3 • • 

14th „ 

33 

33 * * 

19th „ 

3' 

33 

1st September . . 

33 

Summary. 


Manure 

» e . NiL 


No. of waterings 

.. 11 


„ ploughingB 

, .. 6 



„ weedings and hoeings . . 2 

„ applications of sohaga . . 4 


(6). Cotton. 

Area cropped • . • . kanak of land similar 

to that which grew cane, 
and subject to bcaa% rent. 
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v.i. 


Rotation Cotton followed senji, with 

make before it. Melon 
seed was sown with the 
cotton, but the crop did 
not flourish. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Watering 

23rd A.pril 

Once. 

Ploughing 

25th „ 

Twice. 

Sowing by chMtta method 

26th „ 

. . 

Weeding and hoeing 

11th June 

Once. 

Watering 

11th September 



Manure 

Method of sowing 
No. of plonghings 
„ waterings 
,, weedings and hoeings 


.. mi. 

. . ChJiatta or broadcast. 

.. 2 
.. 2 

.. 1 


(c). Maize. 


Area cropped . . . . 10 hfmals of land similar 

to the above, subject to 
haiai rents. 


Rotation . . . . Maze followed with 

maize before it. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Ploughing 

7th-8th April 

Once. 


3rd-4th August .. 

Twice. 

Sowing by hera method 

6th-6th 


Weeding and hoeing 

19th „ 

Once.' 

Watering 

11th September .. 
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Summary, 

Nil. V 1. 

Method of sowing 

* • • • 

Kera, or sowing m tte fur- 

No. of ploughings 

• • # * 

row behind the plough. 

3 

,, waterings 

• * « • 

1 

„ weedings and Boeings 

1 


(The holding of the tenant is situated where it is liable to receive the 
village flood water when there is rain, and hence there is no need to 
apply manure). 

(d). Chari fodder crop was grown by clihatta method on 20 kanals 
of barani land subject to batai rent. 


VIII . — Tenant CuUivator, 

(a). SUGABCANE. 

No Bet land for the crop was available on cash rents ; but on batai 
only, and the cultivator grew no sugarcane. 


(6). COITON. 

It was with great difficulty that this tenant succeeded in getting 
kanals of Bet land on a rent of Rs. 4/- per kanal for the year ; owners prefer 
batai because of the irrigation facilities. 

Rotation . . . . Cotton followed sugarcane. 


Operation. 

Date. 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession 

Watering 

. . 29th March 

Once. 

Plot^hii^ 

. . Slst „ 

Thrice. 

Sowing by chkatta method 

.. Ist April 

• . 

Watering 

.. 18th May 

Once. 

Weeding and hoeing 

.. 20th „ 


Watering 

. , 27th August 

! 


. . 9th September . . 

53 
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V. 1. 


Manure 

Summary. 

.. Nil. 

Method of sowing 

. . 

. . GKhatta or broadcast 

No. of ploughings 


.. 3 

„ waterings 

•• 

.. 4 

„ weedings and hoeings 

.. 1 


(c). Maize. 

Area cropped . • 9 hanals of Bet land m two pieces— 

Plot No. 1, 3 hanals 

>j 2, 6 „ 


Plot No. 1 

A.rea • • • • 3 haimls of Bet land sub- 

ject to cash rent of Rs. 4/> 
per hanal for the year. 

Rotation • Maize followed melons, 

which had yielded Rs. 50/-, 
as well as some used 
for family consumption. 


Operation. 

Date 

No. of times 
done in quick 
succession. 

Carrying 12 cart-loads of manure 
and distributing in heaps 

24th June 

, .. 

Scattering manure 

7th August . . 

• • 

Ploughing 

7th-8th „ 

Twice 

Sowing by hera method 

9th 

• • 

Weeding and hoeing 

17th 

Once. 

Scattering 2 cart-loads of kallar 
(earth of ruins) over the plot 

24th „ 

.. 

Watering 

26th 

Once. 


8th September . . 

7 ? 


Summary. 

Manure 

Method of sowing 

No. of ploughings 
waterings 

y, weedings and hoeings 


.. 12 cart-loads of manure 
plus 2 cart-loads of kallar. 

• • Kera, or sowing in the 

furrow behind the plough. 

2 

• • 2 

1 
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Plot No. 2. 

Area . . . . 6 hanals of Bet land sub- V. i. 

ject to share rents. 

Rotation . , . . Maize followed wheat. 




No. of times 

Operation. 

Date. 

done m quick 
succession. 

Carrying 12 cart-loads of man- 



ure and distributing in heaps 

16th .July 

• . 

Scattering manure 

6th August 

• . 

Ploughing 

6th-7th August . 

Twice. 

Sowing by hera method 
Ploughing the sown field, ^ e , 

8th August 


chhamb 

9th „ 

i Once. 

Weeding and hoeing 
Scattering 6 cart-loads of 

17th-18th August . 

'j 

hallar over the plot 

26th August 

. . 

Watering 

27 th „ 

Once 

,, . . 

9th September 



Summary. 

Manure 

Method of sowing 

No. of ploughings 
„ waterings 


.. 12 cart-loads of manure 
plus 6 cart-loads of JbZ- 
lar 

.. Kera, or sowing in the 
fuirow behind the plough. 

, . 3 including chJiamb. 

.. 2 


,, weedings and hoeings . 1 

({?) The cultivator grew chari fodder crop on 8 hanals of barani land 
by chhatta method subject to cash rent of Rs. 2/- per hanal for the year. 


In the table on the next page, the efforts of owners and tenants in the 
cultivation of sugarcane, cotton and maize are summarised. 

Ror sugarcane, if we exclude the case where cultivation was 
exceptional because of faulty rotation, the largest number of ploughings 
was 8 and of waterings 12, and this maximum is found where cultivation 
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TABLE XXVI . — Statement showing Summary of Efforts of Owners and 
Tenants in Cultivation of Sugarcane, Cotton and Maize. 


V. 1. 


aUQABGAl^B. 

No. of PJoughmgs 
Waterings 

Weedings and hoeings 

Beatings of soi] 
Applications with 
clod-crasher 
Manure used per 
hanal (cart-loads) . . 

[Miscellaneous effort .. 
(§ Tied canes.) 


OWNEBS. 


A. 


I. 


11 K. 
5 
12 
4 


B. 


II. 


I K. 
8 
9 
1 


m 


5K 

4 

9 

2 

1 

4 

1 


4K 

11 

9 

6 i 
2 
5 


D. 


IV. 


Plot. 


1*1 2 


2K. 

5 

7 
4 
2 

8 


Tenants. 


E. 


V. 


K. 

4 

6 

4 

4 

2 


4JA 

4 

7 

1 

1 

4 


E. 


VI- 


G 


VIIJ 


i/C. 

6 

11 

2 


H. 


VIII. 


i ic. 




I. 


Plot 


COTTON. 

No. of Ploughings . . 
Waterings 

Weedings and hoeings 

Manure used per 
hmal (cart-loads) . . 
[Miscellaneous effort 
(Ohhamh) 


|dJJC. 

1 

4 


2.t 


6\K. 

4 

8 

2 

17 


II. 


m. 


6 K. 

2 

3 

2 


IV. 


V. 


VI 


vn. 


0 

1 
8 


& 

I 


2K. 

6 

2 


2K. 

2 

1 

12** 


iiA 

2 

2 

1 


VIII. 


ijic. 

3 

4 
1 


MAIZE. 

No, of Ploughings 

Waterings 

Weedings and hoeing sj 

Manure used per 
kaml (cart-loads) . 

iMiseellaneous effort . 

{QhMmb ) 


I. 


Plot. 


4K. 

2 

2 


2 


4 K, 
6 
3 
1 


II 


Plot. 


1 


SIC. 

3 

1 




2 1 3 


2iK\ 

6 

1 


m\ 

4 

1 


3»/5 


ni. 

SK, 

1 

I 

3 


IV. 


Plot. 


Plot 


\4K.\ 

4 

1 

1 


4^/, 


;4iC 

4 


3| 


|2a: 

2 

1 

1 


2 


3 A 
2 
1 
2 


VI. 

2 

1 

1 

Hx\ 


VII. 


VIII. 


Plot 


ioksk: 


2 


ex, 

2 

2 

.1 

3 

1 


* Cultivation abnormal on account of faulty rotation, 
t The plot had melons on it also. 

** Only weeding. 

t Self manured bv flood water from village. 
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is by owners. In respect of weedmgs and hoeings for this crop there js V. l. 
practically no difference between owners and tenants. 

Beating the soil with ihapHs (wooden implements) and running the 
sohdgch (clod-crusher) have the same effect in the case of the cane crop j they 
are done with a view of retaining moisture and preventing damage from 
white ants. Beating with thapris is generally preferred when the plot is 
small in area. If the two operations are taken together, it is seen that 
the effort of the owners is considerably greater than that of tenants. 

In the case of cotton, owners’ holdings number only two, and the figures 
hardly warrant any comparison being drawn. 

For maize it would appear that the owners have applied considerably 
more manure than tenants, and have also given more attention to plough- 
ings and waterings. 

On the whole it seems to be true to say that owners are more careful 
and industrious than the tenants in the cultivation of their holdings. 
Tenants often display greater intensity of effort than some owners on 
holdings which are let to them on cash rents, but generally the owners are 
better cultvators The methods of cultivation followed are the same m 
both cases. 

2. There is little difference in cropping as between owners and v. 2 . 
tenants ; the latter tend to grow the more profitable crops on holdings 
which are subject to cash rents ; they may also grow them on batai land, 
but only when this cannot be avoided. As has been noted above, sugar- 
cane and cotton were grown on batai land , H. failed to obtain land on 
cash rent for sugarcane and he refrained from growing it, but grew more 
vegetables than the others ; he did this on the area subject to cash rents. 

The prevalence of the batai system is largely responsible for the fact that 
there is bttle difference m cropping as between owners and tenants. 
Although there is little difference in cropping, there is, however, a 
difference in the attitude towards the disposal of certain crops. 

Small owners and tenants grow crops such as vegetables with the 
idea of making a profit by sale, while large owners for the most part, 
and medium owners, though to a less extent, grow them so that they may 
avoid the necessity of purchase, and be able to * eat at will m plenty, ’ To 
sell them is regarded as being below their position, even if the yield is over 
and above their requirements. For example, A. used the surplus yield 
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2. of his melons in feasting and making presents ; he did not sell them though 
he was ofiered Rs. 12/- per kanal for them by a dealer in vegetables. 

3. Tenants hardly ever think of planting trees on the holdings they 
cultivate, and their attitude is not surprising , few would undertake a task 
which involves labour and returns no profit The trees belong to the 
owners and a tenant has to get permission from the owner even if wood 
for an implement is required. Such trees as stand on holdings owe their 
existence to the care and effort of the owner ; the tenants are lather 
careless even about those which have already been planted. 


V. 4 . 4, “ He who stays at an inn for a night does not go on to the roof to 

stop a leak; he shifts his bed.” Generally land is let by owners every year 
and a tenant is liable to be ejected at the end of the year, and sometimes 
even after one harvest He, therefore, only tries to take out of the soil 
what he can get without great effort. His uncertain position acts as a 
deterrent. “ If I improve the fertiliiy of a plot by manuring, etc., the 
ownei shifts me to another next year and brings my old plot under his 
own cultivation,” said H, D. spoke m a similar strain “ My owner left 
it to my choice to take as much manure fiom him as I wanted, but I 
have applied barely two cart-loads per kanal , manure affects the second 
crop and the third crop as weU as the first, but I do not know who is to 
cultivate my plot next year. Why should I have troubled myself to 
carry any more of it ?” Owners try to enhance the worth of poor land 
by sinking new wells and repairing old ones manuring more than tenants, 
levelling, etc. B. every year strengthens the embankments of his fields by 
raising them more than two feet above the ground level to retain tain 
water, mid so do many others. Holdings under owner-cultivation can 
often be distinguished at sight. 


. 6. 5. There is a remarkable difference in the cattle kept by owners and 

tenants. A tenant’s cattle are as a rule of mediocre quality, for he buys at 
a low rate. If he buys strong and valuable cattle he does so with a 
view to profit in some way not connected with cultivation ; the keep- 
ing of good cattle for cultivation only is regarded by them as unremunera- 
tive. Large owners keep good stock for the sake of manure and breeding. 

• Medium and small owners do the same though on a smaller scale. Details 
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are given below of the stock kept by the owners and tenants who were V.6. 
studied in connection with the cultivation of their land : — 

Oimers, 

I —A. has 3 oxen and 1 male buffalo, all of average health and 
reared at home , 2 cow buffaloes ; 4 young male buffaloes , 1 cow, 4 
young cows, 1 calf , 4 goats, 1 kid ; and 2 ridmg mares. 

II. — B. has 3 oxen of good health ; 1 male buffalo, 2 young cow 
buffaloes ; 1 cow and 1 calf. 

III.— 0. has 6 oxen of average health, 1 cow and 1 calf. 

IV — has 3 oxen, 1 cow buffalo, which he puts to the plough, and 
a cow : all are of average health. 

TenaMs. 

V. — E. has I ox and 1 male buffalo. The ox is mediocre, but the 
buffalo IS very healthy ; in addition to field work, it is used for stud 
purposes. The charge ior each covering is one rupee. The owner 
earns from Rs. 100/- to Rs 120/- a year in this way. He keeps one 
more young male buffalo. 

VI. — F. keeps 1 ox, 1 buffalo, 2 young cows, 1 cow buffalo and its 
young male calf. He is a iaqir by caste and has also some income 
as a menial. 

VII.— G. has 2 oxen of ordinary health, and 1 cow buffalo with a 
calf. 

VIII. — H. keeps 3 oxen of average health, 1 cow and 1 calf. He also 
plies a cart fox hire. 


6. With regard to buildings all the tenants have kachcha houses and V. 6. 
sheds ; the wood used in their construction is grown locally. The buildings 
of the two small owners who were studied are similar to those of tenants. 

B, a medium cultivating owner, has a kachcha hoiase and a shed, but 
he has one more small building for guests, made of pacca bricks ; the 
wood used for ceiling, doors and windows is deodar and chil. A., 
the large oultivating-owner, has kachcha buildings for storing straw and 
fodder ; his shed is pacca and the wood used for it is deodar and chit His 
dwelling house is also pacca, but it is an old building and the wood used 
for it was grown locally. # 
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V. 7. 7. So far as the education ot children is concerned, tenants and small 

owners do not spare their children for school. Medium owners are inclined 
to allow education only fco those boys who seem promising, while the large 
owners are anxious to have all their sons educated. The children of large 
owners seem to show a disinclination towards education. A is a large 
owner here and also elsewhere ; his elder son gave up school while he 
was m the sixth class, to the great disappointment of his father. “ The 
dominating idea m my mind was that my father was a big owner and 
I have plenty at home,” said the boy. The younger too is not a pro- 
mising lad; he is in the fifth standard but is usually at the bottom of the 
class. A. IS very anxious for him to improve and to see him well educated, 
even if he may fail occasionally. 

B. (a medium owner) has four sons , three are still young and the eldest 
is in the third primary class. '' I shall see if they are bright,’' md B , when 
asked how far he would educate them. 

0. and D (small owners) and all the tenants have no children at 
school. When questioned they replied to the effect that the children prefer 
home work more than formal education. 

Generally speaking the village is backward m education. In December 
1926 there were 120 boys on the roll of the village primary school Of tbs 
number only twenty boys are sons of village agriculturist fathers and only 
six out of the twenty belong to fathers who cultivate. People argue that 
education, as it exists at present, is not only a failure for enabling a young 
man to earn his living, but is also a great drawback in that it leads him to 
adopt a bgher standard of living, owing to which he cannot fall back on 
agriculture for a livelihood if he fails to get into service. So far no agri- 
culturist boy in Tehong has read beyond the Matriculation standard and at 
present there are only three Matriculates among the agriculturists ; these 
are all sons of medium owners and they are trying to get posts as j)atu'aris. 

V. 8. 8. With regard to the careers of the children, an owner’s ambition 

is that his children should follow callings other than agriculture ; the calling 
he hopes for vanes with his idea of personal respectability, and this 
depends upon the amount of land he owns. A large owner does not like 
his son to adopt inferior service if he fails to get such a post as the father 
believes his izzat (prestige) demands. Almost any Government post is 
considered superior to agriculture. A medium owner would similarly 
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prefer Ms son to adopt the ancestral occupation of a cultivator instead V. 8. 
of his earning money as a labourer. But small owners and tenants want 
money earned m any decent way, even if a son does not become a cultiva- 
tor. 


9. The standard of living is naturally related to the amount of land V* 9. 
owned and the income therefrom ; so also is the standard of needs for 
which debts are incurred. The large owner’s standard of living is apt to be 
higher than that of medium owners , and that of medium owners better 
than that of small owners, which is similar to that of the tenants. The 
same applies to the amount of indebtedness. 

A. is the largest owner in the village and he also owns land elsewhere. 

His debts amounted to Rs 10,000/- on the 13th Septembei 1925 B. 
is by way of being a money-lender. Of the small owners, the debts of 
D. and C. are Rs. 100/- and Rs. 77/- respectively. 

Among the tenants, G owes Rs. 140/-, E. Rs. 200/-, H. is free from 
debt, while F. owes a debt of Rs. 230/-. G has recently purchased an 
ox for Rs. 60/-, and this sum is included in the above Rs. 140/-. E. has 
come down from the position of a medium owner by seUing much, and 
mortgaging the rest, of Ms land ; F. incurred a debt of Rs. 160/- with the 
marriage of Ms two children only a few days earlier ; small owners and 
tenants have usually the same standard of debt. 

The amount of land owned, the standard of cultivation, the reputation 
of the individual for repaying loans, and the relations with the money- 
lender are the chief factors in influencing the fadhty with wMch csredit 
can be obtained. All A.’s debt (Bs. 10,000/-) is subject to interest at 
6 per cent. He is a big ownuer, and the lender is Ms brother-in-law. He 
has no difficulty in getting further loans. B. is a money-lender and 
can obtain credit easily, for he is a good cultivator, and also a medium 
ownar. D. (a am all owmer) owes a debt of Rs. 100/-. He can obtain 
credit only with difficulty and he has to pay the Mghest rate of interest 
prevalent in the village, i.c., 2 pice a rupee per month or 37 J per cent, per 
aimum ; he is known to the people as a poor repayer of loans. C. (also a 
small owner) is indebted to the extent of Rs. 77/- to the village Co-operative 
Society. He is a good cultivator, and a punctual repayer, hence he finds 
no difficulty in obtaining credit. 
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Of the tenemts, E. and G., experience difficulty in obtaining credit. 
They have borrowed the sums mentioned above, from or through their 
very near relatives after much trouble One of them has sold or mort- 
gaged all his land and has the reputation of being a spendthrift ; the 
other’s father, who has by a will deprived one of G.’s brothers of any 
share in the ancestral property after his death, has also turned G. out 
to work and to live elsewhere rather than on his own land, and G. has 
not yet established himself. P. is a Jaqir by caste , he finds no difficulty 
in obtaimng credit as he is a good cultivator and knows how to repay 
loans as silently as he borrows. Only recently he borrowed Es. 160/- at 
15 per cent, interest. H. is free from debt, is a good cultivator and 
also phes a cart for hire. Although, because of reUgioiiH scruples, he 
seems to be opposed to borrowing and lending on interest yet, whenever 
he needs small sums of Es. 20/- or thereabouts, he can borrow fiom his 
neighbours or relatives without interest, 

V, 10. 10. Of the four owners mentioned above all but D. are members of 

the village Oo-operative Credit Society. D. was a member, but he ascribes 
the reason of his withdrawal to the Society hesitating or refusing to give 
loans to him. As a matter of fact he is a bad repayer of loans, as has 
already been said. N’one of the tenants is a member of the Sociefy. P. 
has never thought of becoming a member ; H. is against the institution 
for rebgious reasons ; G. says that he was told he was too late to have 
a share, and E. because of his failure to get loansr— being a spendthrift — 
withdrew from the Society. 



CHAPTER VL 


LAND REVENUE AND TAOCAVL 


1. Tlie figures given below indicate the fixed land revenue imposed VI 3. 
at previous settlements and at the last settlement : — 


Settlement year, 

1. 1846 (Summary Settlement) 

2. 1850-51 

3. 1885 

4. 1913-17 


Fixed land revenue^ 
Es. 

• • 4,350 

4,600 
5,250 
7,000 


2. The total cultivated area of the village in 1923-24 was 2,161 acres VI. 2. 
and the present fixed demand is Rs 7,000/- The incidence per cultivat- 
ed acre is, therefore, Es. 3/3/10. 

3. Of the fixed demand the sum of Rs. 136/- is deferred on account VL 3. 
of protective well leases, 

4. There being no canal irrigation m this village, the question of YL4. 
occupiers’ rates does not arise. 

5. The following figures indicate what the village has paid as vi.5, 
(a), land revenue, and (6). cesses, in each of the past five years : — 


TABLE XXVII . — Showing Land Revenue and Locctl Rates faid from 

1919-20 to 1923-24. 


Year. 

Land Eevenue. 

Local Rates. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1919-20 

6,910 

720 

7,630 

1920-21 

6,910 

720 

7,630 

1921-22 

6,910 

720 

7,630 

1922-23 

6,910 

720 

7,630 

1923-24 

I 6,941 

i 

723 

7,664 
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The total sum paid by the village in land revenue and cesses in the 
past 5 years is Rs. 38,184/-, or Rs. 7,636/12/9 per year on the average. 

In the table given below the matured area for each of the harvests 
during the past 5 years is shown ; — 

TABLE XXVIII . — Showing Area Matured in Tehmg from 1919-20 to 

1923-24. 


Year. 

KImif. 

Rabi. 

Total. 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1919-20 

1,001 

915 

1,916 

1920-21 

497 

768 

1,265 

1921-22 

943 

1,345 

2,288 

1922-23 

1,030 

1,386 

2,416 

1923-24 

936 

1,487 

2,423 

Average of 5 years . . 

881 

1,180 

2,061 


The average incidence per matured acre is thus Rs. 3/11/3. The follow- 
ing table shows how much wheat the zemindar had to sell in order to pay 
the land revenue pet acre in 1850-51, 1885, and 1913-17. 


TABLE XXIX . — Showing Land Revenue expressed in terms of Wheai. 


Year. 

Assessment per 
acre 

cultivated. 

Sale rate of 
wheat per 
rupee. 

Total wheat a 
rmndar must 
sell to pay Ms 
land revenue 
per acre. 


Bs. a. p. 

Seers. 

Seers. 

1860-61 

2 2 2* 

34t 

72-6 

1886 

2 6 11* 

27t 

64-0 

191347 

3 0 7 

12J 

36-4 

1923-24 

3 3 10 

8 ’ 

j 

26-9 


* Settlement Report, 1885. | Punjab Gazette. J CSrele Mote Boo&. 
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6. The land revenue has always been paid punctually during the 
past five yearSj hence the authorities have never found occasion to apply 
pressure. The lamhariar very often pays out of his oivn pocket and 
recovers later from the owners , for this he borrows from the money-lender 
on bihwr (interest), generally one pice per rupee per month, i.e., 18f per 
cent per annum There is considerable difficulty in the payment of the 
December instalment for which D., lambardar, somefemes boirows as 
much as Rs. 400/-. A lamhardar is almost obliged to pay from his own 
pocket, otherwise his jianchotra (commission) is liable to be confiscated. 

7 &8. Some owners borrowed from the village Co-operative Society 
to pay the last rabi land revenue instalment. K borrowed Es. 12/- 
on 1st June 1925 ; ho had no surplus produce to sell E. and M. bor- 
rowed Rs. 30/- and Es 40/- respectively on 10th and 3rd of June; 
neither of the two had any surplus produce. 0 borrowed Rs. 50/- on 
the 6th June 1925 , he withheld surplus wheat with a view to secure a 
better price in view of his daughter’s marriage festivities. The result of 
an investigation into the source from which the mbi instalment of 
land revenue was paid by each of 30 owners is given below. Ten 
cases have been taken of large owners, ten of medium and ten of 
.small. 


harffe Owners. 

A. paid from his savings ; B. out of the sale price of the fruit 
of his mango garden , G., having given up cultivation, had saved the 
proceeds of the sale of his two oxen and he paid from this sum ; D. 
(lambardar) borrowed what was necessary in addition to his paneAoira 
allowance ; he had no surplus wheat to sell before or after the payment ; 
K. also borrowed as he had no surplus for sale ; P., G., H., and I. paid off 
the instalment by selling wheat before the date of payment ; J., as 
mentioned above, borrowed from the Oo-operative Society, 

Medium Owners. 

A., B.,C., D. and E. paid from the sale of surplus wheat. F., G. and 
H. had no surplus produce and they borrowed to make the payment. I. 
paid from his previous savings, and J. out of his earnings from casual 
labour. 


VI 6 


VI. 

7 & 8 . 
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Small Owners. 

VI A., B., C., D. and E. paid out of their earnings from casual labour, 

’ E., G. and H. by borrowing , they had no surplus to sell I. paid from 
his savings. J. borrowed to make the payment, but later he repaid the 
amount after selling his wheat. 

The rahi crop of 1925 was comparatively poor owing to frost and the 
failure of timely winter rains. Some four of the above-mentioned owners 
told the investigator that the unfavourable agricultural conditions of the 
year led them to keep some produce in store, until they saw the results 
of the next hharif harvest. They would consider this store as a surplus 
if the hharij brought them suflEioient ; otherwise it would serve to make 
up the deficit for home consumption. 

It may be of interest to estimate the amount of produce, wheat and 
straw, which an owner has to sell to pay the land revenue per acre of cul- 
tivated land. The sale rates of the produce are those current at the time of 
harvest : viz , wheat, 8 seers a rupee, and straw or hhusa one tangar a rupee. 

Taking first the case of ohahi land, the land revenue which an 
owner has to pay per acre is Es. 4/12/0. The outturn of wheat on 
such land may be taken as 14 maunds 28 seers of grain, and 62J tangars 
of straw or bhusa per acre. At the prevailing price of wheat at harvest 
time, an owner has to sell 38 seers of grain per acre to pay his land revenue. 
But as he is required to pay only half the land revenue in this harvest, 
he need not sell for this purpose more than 19 seers of grain. If the 
incidence be taken in terms of hhusa, 4f tangars would have to be sold to 
pay the whole land revenue demand, or 2| tcmgars to pay the rabi demand. 

In the case of haram land, the land revenue per acre is Rs. 2/6/0. The 
outturn of wheat per acre may be taken as 9 maunds 18 seers of gram and 
10|- tangars of bhusa. At prevailing harvest prices the amount of grain 
which an owner must sell to pay the whole land revenue demand is 19 seers, 
and to pay only the rabi demand 91* seers. In terms of bhusa he would have 
to sell 2f tangars for the whole revenue demand, or 1 ^/^ § tangars for the 
rabi demand. 

VI. 0 9- Owners are required to pay the land revenue in three instal- 

ments : in J Une, the beginning of December and the last week of January, 
There are no objections to the date fixed for the payment of the first 
instalment, as there is plenty of time for the zemindars to bring in and dis- 
pose of their wheat in time to meet the payment. S. and some others 
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have expressed the desire that this demand should be made somewhat VI 9. 
earlier — in the month of May instead of June — and they thmh that this 
might lead to some economies on the part of zemindars. All the wheat is 
in by the middle of May and its presence in the house tempts the zemindars 
to extravagance. Sometimes money-lenders press them to repay their 
debts out of the fresh stock of wheat with the result that before the date 
of paying the land revenue instalment, their wheat stock is exhausted and 
they have to borrow 

The date fixed for the payment of the second instalment seems 
to be very troublesome to the zemindars as well as to the lambardars, for 
maize is still in the sheaf, cotton not wholly picked and cane-pressing little 
more than begun. Thus a zemindar has to borrow D , lambardar, and 
oikei lambardars as well, complain about the date of the second instalment. 

Out of Es. 600/- which D. has to collect for this instalment, he paid this 
year Es 300/- and last year Es 400/- from his own pocket. The lambardars 
as well as the zemindars would be pleased if the December instalment were 
combined with the January instalment The proceeds of the cotton, maize 
and sugarcane crops would then be in, and they would be in a better posi- 
tion to pay the demand in one instalment. 

10. In the past ten years remission of land revenue has only been vi.io 
made on one occasion, namely in 1919-2U, when damage was done to 
crops by a hail storm. The amount remitted was Es. 120/-. 

12. With one exception the people of the village have never taken vi. i% 
taGcavi for any of the usual purposes, such as the sinking of wells, agricultural 
improvements, purchase of cattle, fodder or seed, etc. The exception is 
SkJat who borrowed in 1888. 

13. The instalments were repaid with ease in this case. VI, 

14. Taccavi is not popular in this village. The people know quite vi 14 . 
well that the rate of interest charged in the case of a taccavi loan is lower 
than one even from the C!o-operative Society, but they are under the im- 
pression that taccav% can be had only for sinking wells. J. sunk a well. 

In the beginning he thought of taking a taccavi loan but later he gave 
up the idea and preferred to borrow from a money-lender. He could 
have had a loan from the village Co-operative Society, but he did not do 
so. If I borrow from the Government or the Society it becomes public 
and my izzat (prestige) is injured, ” was his explanation. He also com- 
plained that the Society did not lend big sums. Loans from money-lenders, 
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VX. 14 . especially in the case of large sums are preferred, for they can be contracted 
pnvately and are known, if at all, to only two other persons, viz,, the 
Witnesses on the pro-note. S. and K. say: it is a question of nwaj^^ 
(custom) the people of this village are not accustomed to taccavi. 

There are also strong objections to the procedure by which taccavi is 
obtainable Those in need have to go through a lot of trouble m the shape 
of pleasing the patwari, the lambardars, and the zaildars who must certify 
them as fit persons. Later tahsil officials are equally troublesome ; 
they must be pleased in some way or another, otherwise their come 
to-morrow ’’ never ends, and every ‘‘ come to-morrow involves loss of 
time. The records show that people of other villages in the neighbour- 
hood make much more use of taceavi for sinking wells. The reason why 
Tehong people avoid it may be traced to the extreme fragmentation and 
scattering of holdings Where such conditions prevail a single individual 
owner hardly needs a well to himself ; generally wells are sunk by several 
shareholders who have different ways of financing an enterprise, and 
taocam is more suitable when the loan is being raised by one owner 



CHAPTER VII. 

INDEBTEDNESS. 


1. Of 185 eultivatora’ families, 50 are free from debt and 135 indebted, VII. l. 
Of the total debt of Rs. 48,036/- incurred by the latter, the sum of Es 16,196/-, 

or 3r7 per cent of the whole, is due to personal expenditure, and Es. 32,840/-, 
or 68‘3 per cent, to expenditure connected with the needs of s^iculture. 

Eleven families, out of those indebted, have also inherited a debt of Rs. 6, 160/-, 
and if we take this sum into account, as well as Rs. 2,242/-, which is the 
mterest due by the cultivators on their various debts on 1st June 1925, the 
total amount for which they are indebted comes to Rs 56,438/-. 

The average debt pet cultivators’ family then is over Rs. 112/- for 
personal expenditure, and Rs. 243/- for agricultural purposes, or Rs. 356/- 
m aU. This high average, however, is mostly due to a few people with 
heavy debt. There are 11 who owe over Rs. 700/- each, of whom 7 owe 
over Rs. 1,000/-. Excluding these 11. the average of the remainmg 122 
families is Es. 231/-. 

2. Of the 110 members of the local Oo-operative Credit Society, nearly VII. & 
aU have borrowed to repay old debt. In all Rs. 13,587 /- have been borrowed 

for this purpose, while another Es. 2,145/- of old debt have beau repaid 
by saving. Of old debt repaid 86 6 per cent, has thus been raised by further 
borrowing, and 13’5 per cent, by saving. Rs. 2,579/- {82'4 per cent.) 
have been borrowed to redeem land as compared with only Rs. 552/- (17 6 
per cent ) found for this purpose from savings. For the repayment of old 
debt and the redemption of land, the members have borrowed from the 
Society rather than paid from their own savings. When, however, we turn 
to those more prosperous we find the proportions reversed. Of the 
purchase money for land bought, only Rs. 6,887/- (3r2 per cent.) was 
boCTOwed from the Society and Rs. 15,125/- (69'8 pei cent) found 
from savii^. Similarly for land taken in mortgage, Rs. 690/- (6'4 per 
cent.) was borrowed from the Society and Rs. 11,932/- (94'6 per cent.) 
from savings. Out of 110 members of the Society, 99 borrowed to 
repay old debt or redeem mortgaged land. 26 members have bought 
laud or taken it on mort^e : 24 of these have borrowed from the 
Society for the purpose and only two have found the whole sum from 
savings. 
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VII* 3. 3. In addition to the vill^e Co-operative Credit Society, there are 29 

money-lenders— 17 non-^icnltuiists and 12 agriculturists If mortgagees 
are included, the latter number nses to 62, 48 of whom are cultivators. 
Of the non-agriculturist money-lenders, 9 are Banias (Aggamals), 2 ohiwars 
(water-carriers), 2 Brahmans, 2 siimrs (goldsmiths), 1 Khatri and 1 tarhhan 
(carpenter) Of the agriculturist money-lenders, 2 are Sikh Jats, one of 
whom cultivates , 10 are Arains (Muslim), of whom 5 cultivate. All money- 
lenders, irrespective of caste or religion, take interest 

Twenty years ago there were four non-agnculturist money-lenders, all 
Bauias [Aggarwals), and three agriculturist money-leudeis, one Sikh Jat and 
two Arains Almost the entire business was in the hands of the former class. 
The Bania (Aggarwal) money-lenders are all owners descending from the 
same father, whose family acquired a considerable portion of the village 
land here and elsewhere before the Punjab Land Alienation Act came into 
operation m 1901. Now the land is changing hands only amongst the 
^ricultuTists. The agriculturist money-lenders are undoubtedly increasing 
m number and are developing their business of money-lending 

The habit of repaying loans, wbich largely depends on cultivation, the 
amount of land owned and the relationship of the needy with the money- 
lender, are the chief factors affecting the rate of interest The most 
common rate of interest charged by money-lenders of both classes is paisa 
rujda, or 18| per cent, per annum, although sometimes it is as high as 37| 
per cent, per annum and as low as 6 per cent per annum. For the purposes 
of comparison, a statement is given on the following page showing the loans 
granted by money-lenders of both classes together with the rate of intexest 
charged. 

Loans secured on mortgage are preferred both by the creditor and the 
debtor ; the former safeguards his investment and the latter obtains a lower 
rate of interest. In order to check the growth of the principal, the mortgagor 
hands over the possession of the land mortgaged to the mortgagee, who 
either lets it to the mortgagor himself or to another as his tenant^ or culti- 
vates it himself till the return of the loan Non-agriculturist money-lenders 
for want of knowledge consider themselves ineligible imder the Land 
Alienation Act to become mortgagees. Conversation with some of them 
indicates that they know little about the section of the Act under which 
they can Wee land in terminable mortgage for 20 years. 
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TABLE XXX —Showing the Amounts borrowed by Cultivators of Tehong from 

Money-lenders 


Rate of Interest . 

Agricultur- 
ist money- 
lenders 

Percentage. 

Non-agn- 

cultunst 

money-len- 

ders. 

T 

j Percentage. 

i 

i 

' Percentage 
of 

' total. 


Rs 


Rs. 


j 

1. Without interest * 

3,937 

71-0 

1,609 

i 29-0 

13*0 

2. At 6 pet cent. 

7,1561 

100 0 

. 

. . 

16 7 

3. At 9 

1,150 

100 0 

. . 


2*6 

4. At 12 

260 

19 5 

1,028 

80 6 

) 

' 3-0 

S. At 15 

• • 

.. 

450 

100-0 

IT 

a. At 18 


. . 

200 

■ 100*0 

0*4 

7. At paisa rupia per 
month, % 18i 

per cent. j| 

2,324|: 

35 8 

4,166 

64 2 

13 2 

8. At 2 annjLS per ru- 
pee for a shashmaM 
(6 months), i, e., 26 
per cent. 

•• 


101 

100 0 

02 

9, At 24 per cent. . . 

117 

601 

60 

33*9 

04 

10. At 1^ paisa rupia 
per month, ie., 28 J 
per cent. 

160 

60 6 

104 

1 

39*4 

0*6 

11. At 30 per cent. . 

400 

100-0 ! 


. . 

09 

12. At 2 paUa rupia 
per month, %, e., a7i 
per cent. 

1 

200 i 

66*7 

100 

33*3 

0-7 

13. On mortgages with 
possession 

1 

19,136 1 

i 

100*0 

•• 

•• 

45-0 

Total 

34,829 1 

srr 

7,821 

73*3 

too^o 


* Agriculturist money-lenders have lent because of sympathy, relationship and religious 
sentiments, and m the case of non-agriculturist money-lenders the debt is due to shop accounts 
and hath udhar or casual loans without interest, 

t This sum includes Es. 116/- on a mortgage without possession* 
t This sum includes Es. 100/- on a mortgage without possession. 

II The interest on the sum is to be paid after every 0 months, otherwise the interest is 
added to the principal. 
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VII. 3 


vn.4. 


Sometimes small loans are entered m a bahi or a chopatta (a simple 
ledger m whicli loans given and repaid are entered side by side) by money- 
lenders of both classes, though the non-agrioulturist money-lenders, parti- 
cularly the mahwjani^, use this more than agriculturist money-lenders. 
The interest is entered as payable half yearly or annually as the case may 
be. If the debtor fails to pay the sum due as interest after the penod 
presoibed, it is added to the principal and the entry is recast, the total 
then bemg treated as principal Foi sums over Es. 20/- a one anna stamp is 
fixed in the case of loans given on a ledger account. 

Generally, loans are given on Government stamped bonds without any 
further securily The rate of interest is recorded and such bonds are 
subject to a settlement of account after every three years. Those who 
have uncertain credit are givoi loans on the security of a third person of 
good credit ; loans are also given on the security of ornaments, but on a 
sTtia l l scale , the practice is generaEy followed by the womenfolk among 
themselves. In such eases interest is payable every month and the rate of 
interest varies from paisa rupia to two paisa rupia per month, i.e., from 
18| to 37J per cent. The Bania (Aggamal) money-lenders also give grain 
loans, of gram m particular, on swayie (quarter as much), and occasionally of 
wheat on dooMi (half as much) to the agriculturists of this and the neigh- 
bouring villages on condition repayment is made at the time of harvest. 

“ Modi ncdon biaj piara ” — a money-lender loves the interest more than 
the principal, is a well known proverb. If the interest is repaid regularly 
the money-lender aflows the principal to remain, for he finds in the debtor 
a regular source of income. Failure to pay an instalment of interest acts 
as a warning and a second failure drives the lender to enforce repayment. 

4. Of the non-agriculturists, nine Aggarwcds have about Es. 20,500/- 
and two Brahmans and a Ehatri Es. 3,100/- on loan ; they earn about 
Es. 4,423/- annually as interest. Five other men, jhiimrs, tarhktns and 
sunars, have lent about Es. 6,000/- and earn Es. 1,124/- as interest. The 
total for non-agriculturist money-lenders is thus Es. 29,600 /- on loan, with a 
return m the way of interest of Es. 6,547/-. The twelve agriculturist 
money-lenders have about Es. 15,100/- on loan and earn Es. 2,834/- as 
interest. 


* Bantaa, KhafrU anfl Brahmans are known as Mahajans. 
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In addition to the above, the Oo-operative Credit Society does a con- Vil. 4. 
siderable business. On the 31st July, 1925, its accounts stood thus 

Table XXXI. — ‘Show%ng the Financial Position of the Tehmig Oo~operative 
Credit Society on 31st Juhj^ 1925. 




a. 

P- 

Members’ share capital 

7,256 

4 

0 

„ deposits 

8,971 

2 

0 

Non-members’ deposits.. 

26,898 

1 

3 

Reserve Fund 

3,621 

2 

0 

Interest accrued 

2,651 

1 

3 

Total 

49,397 

10 

6 

It was employed as follows : — 




Loans advanced to the members 

23,198 

1 

0 

„ „ „ the Sargaondi Credit Union 

19,222 

4 

0 

„ „ ,, Choheki Credit Union 

5,620 

7 

3 

Shares held m the Central Co-operative Bank. 




JuUiindur 

376 

0 

0 

One share in the Punjab Provincial Co-operative 




Bank 

20 

0 

0 

Common Good Fund 

961 

14 

3 

Total 

t9,397 

10 

0 


The Society lends to members at a rate of 9| per cent. Taking such 
loans only the Society will earn Bs. 2,170/7/0 annually as interest. 


5 Repayment of loans is made firora the sale of produce '-grain and vii. 5 . 
fodder when surplus — sale of cattle, land or houvses, mortgage of land or 
houses, and cash earnings. 

6, The total debts — mortgage debt, loans from the Oo-operative Society vn. o, 
and the money-lenders of the home village as well as other places amount- 
ed to Es. 64,196/- on 1st June 1925. Including interest the total amount 
due IS Rs. 56,438/-. 
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vn. 6 With r^ard to the causes of indebtedness, the following have been 


given : — 

TABLE XXXII . — Shounng Causes of Indebtedness in Tehong. 


Reasons for which the loans were taken 

Amount due. 

Percentage 
of total 

L Payment of rents, leases and land revenue 

Rs. a. p. 
1,233 10 8 

2-2 

2. Purchase of irrigation bags, carts and 
sugarcane presses, setting iron wheels 
on wells, repairing of wells, sinking iron 
tubes m wells 

2,692 11 3 

4-8 

3. Taking land in mortgage 

7,470 0 0 

13-2 

4. Purchase of land * 

3,813 0 0 

6-8 

5. Redemption of land 

1,047 4 7 

19 

6. Miscellaneous expenses due to the purchase 
of necessaries of life, including illness 
expenses 

1,312 5 6 

23 

7. Celebration of marriages, funerals and other 
social observances t 

9,296 2 3 

16-5 

8, Purchase of food grams in times of scarc- 
ity 

821 14 8 

1-4 

9. Purchase of seed owing to bad crops in the 
preceding years 

571 13 9 

ro 

10. Purchase of foddor for the cattle in times 
of scarcity 

1,416 11 11 

2-5 

11. Purchase of oil cakes, cotton seed, etc., for 
the cattle 

142 7 7 

0-5 

12. Litigation 

3,179 1 0 

6-6 

13. Education of a student 

40 0 0 

0-1 

14. Buiiamg and repairs 

627 9 9 

ri 

16. Journeys to Canal Colonies to see relatives 

84 13 9 

0-] 

16. Inherited debt , . . 

6,160 0 0 

10-9 

17. Purchase of milch cattle 

1,407 14 1 

2-5 

% 

18. Pnichase of plough cattle 

15,131 1 0 

26-8 

Total 

SS,438 9 9 

100-0 


^ TJie sum includes Rs 600/- due to the purchase of a house, 
t Rs, 1,000/- are due to purchase of wives. 
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From the t-able it will be seen that the highest percentage of indebted- Vll. 6. 
ness (29‘2 per cent ) is due to the purchase of cattle— plough and nnloh The 
reason is that whenever an animal falls ill the villager administers his own 
medicines or uses some prescription recommended by an old man, or one 
known as siana (clever), or one with a reputation for understanding cattle 
disease PhiUour is only 3 miles away from Tehong but the help of the 
Veterinary Assistant there is sought only rarely People complain that 
unless they ofier something to the Veterinary staff no attention is paid 
to them. 

Serious epidemics among cattle are sought to be checked by loom or 
superstitious observances. During the year of this investigation an epide- 
mic, named by the people Oalghotoo or cattle plague, twice visited the village, 
and twice the ioona was performed. Mortality due to the disease v as heavy , 

40 cattle died in a space of about 10 days The cultivator; if he is to con- 
tinue his industry, must replace casualties amongst his oxen Shortage of 
fodder in times of scarcity tells upon the health and life of the cattle and 
weakens their power of resistance. Cattle are purchased when required 
and not unnecessarily! 

The second highest percentage of indebtedness (16*4 per cent.) is due 
to expenditure on marriages, (including the purchase of wives), on funerals 
and on other social observances Indebtedness due to these causes is found 
amongst the Arain community alone. Of the 135 indebted cultivators, only 
two are Sikh Jats and one is a faqir, and then mdebtedness is not found 
under this head. The drains' expenditure on such observances has 
increased. About 15 years ago no drain woman here used to wear gold ; 
every one had silver ornaments, but now all use gold ornaments ; even 
a man m ordinary circumstances is compelled to keep abreast in the social 
march of the commumfy. Clothes too at marriages are now fine and 
costly as compared with what they were in the past. An drain could 
purchase a wife, if purchasing were resorted to, for Rs, 100/-, but nqw 
the price has risen as high as Rs. 500 /- to Rs. LOGO /-. Similarly the ex- 
penditure on the celebration of funerals and other social observances has 
risen. 

Every one gave the terms of the bond on which money was borrowed, 
and the interest payable in each ease, so there is little room for doubt as 
to the cause of indebtedness. 
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VII. 0. Oil 1st June 1925, the total amount of the cultivators’ debts was 
Rs. 56.438/-, but as has been mentioned before, this includes a sum of 
Rs. 2,242/- as interest due to be paid by cultivators on debts incurred. 
The amount borrowed from the Co-operative Society is Rs. 11,540/- and 
the interest on it, at 9| per cent totals Rs 113/-. From money-lenders 
the sum is Rs 42,656/- and the interest on the individual sumvs for the 
period of each loan is Rs. 2,129/-. Of this principal Rs. 6,546 /- are without 
interest, Rs 19,135/- are on mortgages with possession, so that interest 
IS chargeable only on Rs. 17,975/-. Of this Rs. 1,150/- are subject to 9 
per cent, rate of interest and Rs. 7,156/- to 6 per cent. The interest 
earned on these two sums is Rs 153/-. The rest of the principal 
Rs. 9,669/-, IS subject to various rates of interest all above 9 per cent, and 
the total annual interest on this sum is Rs. 1,976/-. Had the debts been 
borrowed from the Oo-operative Society at its usual rate of 9| per cent, the 
interest vould have been only Rs 977/-. 

Indebtedness due to litigation is 5*6 per cent ; the persons concerned 
were involved in cases under Section 498 of the Indian Penal Code They 
are said to have tried to save money, which otherwise would have been ex- 
pended on marriages or in purchasing wives. 

Some say that land revenue is a cause of debt. As put by them 
‘‘ Crops may succeed or fail, revenue has to be paid ; the zemirdar must 
borrow or steal.” According to others it is not a cause now whatever it 
may have been in the past, when the produce sold at low rates and irriga- 
tion facilities were small. Fragmentation of holdings is commonly regard- 
ed as a curse on the cultivators. The date of the first instalment of Iharif 
revenue, which is due in the begiiming of December, is alleged to be very 
unsuitable and hence a cause of borrowing, and there seems to be some 
truth in this. 

Debts are encouraged up to the limit to which repayment is possible. 
The money-lender does his best to discover the total debt already incurred 
by the needy, and the income and source of repayment, and ‘then he can 
desd with applications for loans. 

VII. 7. 7, A. is highly indebted and the reason of his indebtedness is taking 

land on mortgage. He is practising economy to some extent in his standard 
of living, celebration of marris^es, etc. Recently he married his son and 
althox^ the expenditure he made on the occasion was high, yet it was not 
so high as before or as hi^ as persons of his status usually make. '' I need 
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money to get clear of debt, so I must observe thrift and economy/’ said he \ii. 7 
when accused of parsimony Meeting a complaint that his visits had 
become rarer, he replied, I am more busy now and hope in four years to 
be quite free from debt ” He lets his square of land m the Canal Colony on 
a yearly lease, the payment of which he usually receives in two mstahnents 
when he goes there. This year he has received both the instalments to- 
gether at one visit, and consequently saved tram fares by going there once 
instead of twice Moreover, he said, “ A lump sum is better , small sums 
are liable to be frittered away m many directions.” 

M/s debt IS due to the sinking of a well and fixmg a bucket wheel 
thereon. He too is practising economy like A, 

Indebtedness sometimes leads people to try cultivation in the Canal 
Colonies J. has little hope here of getting clear of debt, and thinks of 
going to the Canal Colonies. Debt due to the untimely death of plough 
cattle 13 general, and sometimes a cultivator becomes disappointed and 
loses heart, gives up cultivation altogether and takes to casual labour. K. 
is an instance of the kind. Debt sometimes leads fathers to sell their 
daughters. Two men redeemed their land by selhng daughters. 


I 


I 


1 



CHAPTBE VIII. 
MOKTGAGES. 


1. The account of mortgages m this Chapter and of sales in the next 
Chapter relates only to two pattis (sub-divisions) of the village, viz., Hansian 
and Masam, which are in charge of one of the two patwa/ris of the village. 

The following is an abstract of mortgages made in each quadrenmal 
period durmg the last 20 years. 

TABLE XXXIII — Qiv%ng Delmls of Coti&ihons of Mortgage Indebted- 
ness for each Quadrennial Period from 1907 08 to 1923-24. 


Quadreimial 

year. 

No. of mort- 
gages made 
m the pre- 
vious quad- 
remiiums 

Abba Mobtgaqed 

IN ACRES. 

Land revenue 
assessed on 
mortgaged 
area. 

Total area Cultivated 
mortgaged area mort- 
expressed gaged ex- 
as a pressed as 

fraction a fraction of 
of the total thecultivat- 
area of the ed area of 
pattis the pattis. 

Total area. 

Cultivated 

area. 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

a 

P 



1907-08 . . 

62 

39 381 

39-381 

no 

7 

0 

30*3 

39 3 

1911-12 .. 

78 

43-166 

43 137 

109 

3 

0 

431 

43*1 

1915-16 .. 

70 

20-225 

19 806 

45 

7 

6 

20-2 

19-8 

1919-20 .. 

1 66 

32-387 

31-966 

129 12 

3 

32 3 

31-9 

192S-24 .. 

53 

23*581 

23-350 

87 

8 

3 

23-5 

23*3 


2. Appendix A at the end of the Chapter gives details of mortgages 
recorded in one quadrennial period for each of the five pattis of the village. 
Below a bnef summary is given of the results of the examination of these 
pattis for the quadrennial period chosen. 

In PoSt I. the number of mortgages recorded as having taken place 
in the preceding quadrennium in the quadrennial review of 1907-08 is 52. 
The total area mortgaged was 415 hanals 3 marlas, of which 195 hanals 
16 marlas were chahi and 219 hanals 7 marlas were harani. The money 
received in mortgage was Es. 7,733/10/0. The mortgage debt expressed 
as a multiple of the land revenue is 70‘1. All mortgage in this patti 
are with ^ssession and until repajroent of mortgage debt. Of the 62 
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mortgages, 6 are ^bodied in registered deeds, 28 in unr^istered deeds and VTit 
19 are verbal. Tbe cultivation of mortgaged land is done by morigs^e^ 
in 35 eases, tenants-at-will in 13, partly morigagee and partly tenant-at- 
will in 1, and the land is let on half hatai in 3 cases. 

In PaMi IT. the number of mortgages recorded as having taken place 
in the preceding quadrennium m the quadrennial review of 1911-12 is 78. 

The total area mortgaged is 454 hmah 19 marhs, of which 168 hinals 7 
marlas were chthi and 286 hmah 7 marlas barani, and 6 marlas shamilat, ex- 
cluded from the table. The money received in mortgage was Es. 12,041/4/0. 

The mortgage debt expressed as a multiple of the land revenue is 133 1. 

All mortgages in this palti are with possession and until repayment of 
mortgage debt. Of the 78 mortgages, 15 are embodied in registered deeds, 

49 in unregistered deeds and 14 are verbal As regards the cultivation of 
mortgaged land, mortgagees cultivate m 52 cases, tenants-at-will in 23, sub- 
tenants under tenants-at-will in 2, and m one case land is let on Jiaf-batai. 

In Patti in. in the quadrermial review of 1916-16 the number of mort- 
gages recorded is 70. The total area mortgaged is 213 hamh 14 marlas 
comprismg 59 hmah 14 marlas chahi, 149 hmah 2 marlas barani, and 4 
hmah 8 marlas shamilat not shown in the table. The mortgage money 
received was Es. 9,244/1/0 and the mortgage debt expressed as a multi- 
ple of the land revenue is 203‘3, All mortgages are with possession and 
until repayment of debts. Of the 70 morigages, 11 are embodied m 
roistered deeds, 29 in unregistered deeds, 29 are verbal and one is by order 
of the court. In 2 cases a share in the shamilat has been mortgaged. Of 
the mortg^ed land mortgagees cultivate in 46 cases, tenants-at-will in 22, 
and the land is let to mortgagors on half-batai in 2 cases. 

In Patti IV. the number of mortgages recorded in the quadrennial 
review of 1919-20 is 66. The total area mortgaged is 341 kanah 8 marlas 
made up of 210 hanah 8 marlas chahi, 126 hmah 9 marlas barani, and 
4 hmals 11 marlas shamilat not shown in the table. The mortgage 
money amoimted to Es.' 17,163/3/0 and mortgage debt expressed as a 
multiple of the land revenue is 132'2. Only one mortgage, mz., No. 16, is 
without poss^on and all are until repayment of debt. Of the 66 mort- 
gages, 29 are embodied in roistered deeds, 5 in unregistered deeds and 32 
are verbal. In 6 cases a share in shamilat has been mortgaged. Mortgag- 
ed land is cultivated in 39 cases by mortgagees, in 10 by tenante-at-will, 
in 6 by sub-tenants under tenant-at-will and in 3 partly by both mortgages 



vrti. and tenant-at-wiU. The land is let on half-batai in 6 eases, on cash rent, 
on interest on debt, and for the payment of land revenue, one case each. 

In Patti V., 53 mortgages are recorded m the quadrennial review of 
1923-24. The total area mortgaged is 248 hamls 12 marlas compnsmg 166 
kzmls 18 marhs chahi, 79 hanals 4 marlas barani, and 2 Icamls 10 
marlas sJmmilat not shown in the table. The mortgage money amounts 
to Rs. 17,453/13/0 and the mortgage debt expressed as a multiple of land 
revenue is 199 4. All the mortgages m the paM are with possession and 
until repayment of debt Of the 53 mortgages, 19 are embodied in registered 
deeds, 5 in unregistered deeds and 29 are verbal Ko share m the shamilai 
has been mortgaged. The cultivation of the mortg^ed area is undertaken 
as follows : — by mortgagees in 20 eases, tenants-at-will in 20, sub-tenants 
under tenants-at-wiU in 2, partly by both mortgagee and teuant-at-will in 
1 case Land is let on half-batai in 3, on ohahota rents in 4, and for the pay- 
ment of land revenue in 3 cases 

vm. 3. The following statement shows the number of holdings in which 
there were mortgages for each quadrennial period examined for each Patti : — 


Table XXXIV. — Statement showing the No. of Holdings in Pattis in which 
there were Mortgages in Quadrennial Periods frotn 1907-08 to 1923-24. 




Qtjadbenktal Yeas, 


! 

1907-OS 

1911-12 

1916-16 

1919-20 

1923-24 

No. of holdings 

Of ivhioh the cultivated area is — 

52 

78 

70 

66 

63 

less than 1 acre 

2 

7 

19 

18 

5 

Between 1 & 2i acres 

11 

9 

8 

4 

1 

,, 2i & 5 „ 

13 

11 

7 j 

5 

4 

79 5 & 7^ „ . « 

10 

12 

10 

2 

10 

„ 7i & 10 „ 

7 

18 

16 

13 

18 

„ 10 & U ,, 

8 

16 

9 

19 

11 

„ 15 & 20 „ 

1 

4 

1 

4 

4 

„ 20 & 60 „ 


1 

1 

1 


More than 60 „ 

i. 

•• 

•• 

•• 




same toMwg may come iato account more than once. 
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The figures of mortgage debts entered m the records are actual. 
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TABLE ’KKSNl.—Statem&ni sJmmg QmdrmniaUy the Nuniber of 
Proprietary Holdings in Teliong in which Redemptions ham been effected. 



QxTADBENinAL YeAB. 


1915-16 

1919-20 

1923-24 

No. of holdings 

Of which the cultivated ai ea is — 

39 

52 

32 

less than 1 acre 

7 

8 

10 

between 1 & acres 

4 

1 


& 5 

10 

9 

2 

„ 5 & 7i „ 

11 

8 

1 

„ 7i & 10 „ 

2 

9 

3 

„ 10 & 15 „ 

3 

14 

11 

15 & 20 „ 

1 

2 

5 

„ 20 & 50 „ 

1 

1 

. . 

More than 50 „ 


. 



Nok — The same holding may come into account more than once. 


TABLE XXXVll.'-^Statement giving Dekiils of Redemptions made %n 
Tehong ivi each Quadrennial Period from 1899-1900 to 1923-24. 


Year of Quadrennial Jamabandi 

No. of re- 
demptions 
madem 
the previ- 
ous quad- 
rennium. 

Total area 
redeemed. 

Cultivated 

area 

redeemed. 

Consideration 
money paid 

On account of 
redemption. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 





Acres. 

Acres. 

BiS. a, p. 

1899-1900 



78 

80-331 

79-750 

10,040 3 0 

1903-1904 

-• 


38 

41-244 

41-225 

4,079 3 0 

1907-1908 



68 

68-656 

58-466 

9,065 11 0 

1911-1012 

*• 


73 

70 962 

70 856 

11,467 14 0 

1915-1916 

*• 


39 

38-394 i 

37-919 

S,S41 11 3 

1919-1920 

•• 


52 

32-431 

32-319 

8,793 7 0 

1923-1924 

- 

*• 

32 

25-875 

25-050 

8,722 8 0 
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(c). Inquiry was made as to each of the redemptions effected from vill. 
June 1913 to June 1924 to ascertain whether redemption was automatic; 
whether other land was sold or mortgaged m order to effect it ; whether 
redemption was made by oymer, mortgagor, or a subsequent vendee, and 
^ how the money was obtained to carry it out. 110 redemptions were 
effected during the period and details of these are given m Appendix B, 
to this Chapter; only a general summary is attempted here. 

During the period no redemption occurred automatically on the expiry 
of an agreed period of years. 

29 redemptions have been made by re-mortgaging the whole of the 
mortgaged land for more money or a part for the same money, and 7 
have been made without repayment by getting only a portion of the land 
redeemed from the mortgagees, leaving the remainder as security for the 
original sum. In 13 cases the redemption money has been saved from 
profits of cultivation in the village and in 8 cases it has been saved from 
profits of cultivation in the Canal Colonies. 7 redemptions have been 
effected by mortgaging or selling other lands and 4 by selling houses; 

2 have been made by selling portions of land that were mortgaged. In 4 
cases the money has been saved from service, m 1 from income from 
land, and in 2 from income from casual labour , 3 represent merely 
transfe of mortgages from distantly to closely related persons for the same 
amount, and 3 have resulted from the mortgagees succeeding to the pro- 
perty of deceased mortgagors, while 10 have been made from savings of 
income from land, trade, service or money-lending. In 1 case redemp- 
tion money has been saved from cultivation and service , in 2 by selling 
daughters, in 3 oases it has been secured from a money-lender and in 1 
by borrowing from the Cb-operative Society; in 1 partly by borrow- 
ing and partly by saving from cultivation ; in 1 by income from land and 
cultivation ; in 3 it has been saved partly from cultivation and partly from 
casual labour, in 4 oases the money has been borrowed partly from the 
Co-operative Society and partly saved from casual labour; and one redemp- 
tion has been effected by selling cattle and giving up cultivation. 

Of the 110 redemptions of the period. 76 have been redeemed by 
the mortgaging owners themselves, 21 by children or successors to the 
property of the deceased mortgaging owners ; 10 have been made 
by purchasers of the mortgaged areas or subsequent vender, and 
in 3 cases of redemptions mortgagors died and were succeeded in the 
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Vlli. property by the mortgagees, whereupon the mortgages were entered as 
redeemed. 

Vlir (<#). During feJie past 11 years no redemption occurred automatically 
on the termination of a given period ; m no case has an automatically termin- 
able mortgage been made as a means of ledeemmg a mortgage not subject 
to such automatic redemption AU mortgages made in the past 20 years 
have been subject to redemption on the repayment of the debt. All re- 
demptions m the past 11 years have been effected either by repayment of 
debt, or by mortgaging or sellmg other areas, or by re-mortgaging the 
whole of the mortgaged land for more money or a part for the same money, 
or by gettmg part of the mortgaged land redeemed without payment from 
the original mortgagee, when the latter has agreed to keep the mortgage 
for the same consideration on a smaller area. 


VIII. 

G. 


6. For the total mortgages in existence at the time of the preparation 
of the quadrennial jamAanM for 1923-2-i, the area has been mortgaged 
as follows : — 

Total. Cultivated. 


Kanals. Marlas. Kancds. Marlas, 


(a). To zemindars of the village 

..698 

7 

688 

19 

(6). ,, „ „ other villages 

.. 64 

14 

64 

14 

(cl. To non-agriculturist 
money-lendra:s 

.. 1 

19 

1 

11 

(d). To others 

.. 15 

10 

16 

10 

Total 

..680 

10 

670 

14 


The total existing morlgaged area is made up of 130 mortgages, of 
which only one includes a share in the shamilat and tliis is in favour of 
non-agriculturist money-lenders. The mortgages in favour of non-agiicul- 
tuml tribes in (c) and (d) above are dealt with in two registered deeds ; one 
in favour of the village banm and the other in favour of a hc^jam (barber), 
Both the morigages were executed before the Land Ali enati o n Act oaTYig 
into force. 
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In the exiatii^ mortgages and all those that have been entered into vni. 
durii^ the last 20 years, the mortgagees were the real parties advancing 
the money. There has not been found any case of a benami transaction 
in this village, though cases were mentioned in neighbouring villages. 

Mortgagees prefer to invest their money m mortgages, because the 
repayment of a mortgage debt must be made in full, whereas debts given 
otherwise than on mortgage may be repaid in instalments and this the 
person lending the money dislikes. A mortgage also avoids the trouble 
and expenditure involved in seeking enforcement of repayment through the 
courts. Oultivating owners and tenants like to take land on mortgage for 
the sake of adding to their cultivation It saves the trouble of getting 
land on rent, and enables them to devote more attention to cultivation. 

To have taken land on mortgage is also regarded as increasing social 
prestige. 

7. An owner who seeks to meet some pressing need by mortgaging his VIII. 
land has no difficulty in finding mortgagees ; he usually means to repay 

the debt and uses the loan economically , he agrees to no entiy of any 
amount over and above the actual sum received Spend-thrifts, however, 
do experience difficulty in finding mortgagees, particularly when they have 
no special necessity for contracting the debt When they have mortgaged 
much of their land they have been known to get their heirs to claim that 
the mortgage was not for legal necessity and so not binding on them. Mort- 
gagees thus think twice before entering into such transactions and whai 
they do, the mortg^or may agree to receive less than the sum mentioned 
in the deed and care is usually taken to record some legal necessity in 
the deed. Persons who are regarded as being able to repay the debt in a 
year or so find difficulty in discovering a mortgagee as people prefer to 
advance money on mortgages which may be expected to run for years. 

It was asserted that if the zemindars had more money to mvest in 
mortgages more owners would be willing to mortgage their land ; that 
is to say the shortage of available capital restricts mortgage. 

8. In many oases the non-agriculturist money-lender seems to be vill. 
ignorant of the law by which he can take the land of an agriculturist on *• 
mortgage for 20 years ; and where he is aware of it, he does not t^ard this 
terminable mortg^e as profitable. 
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viir. 

8 . 


VIIL 

9. 


From inquiry it would appear tbat no person has ever tried to change 
a mortgage of a more burdensome kind into one under Section 6 (a) of the 
Land Alienation Act. Money-lenders of both classes say that they would 
not agree to this ; whether the money-lender be agriculturist or non- 
agricultunst, their profession is the same and they sympathise with one 
another in business affairs. 

9. For each of the 166 mortgages contracted during the last 11 years, 
e.o., from June 1913 to June 1924, inquiry was made to ascertain the 
reasons why the mortgage was made; whether the mortgagor got the money 
in cash, and if so, what he did with it ; whether the mortgage consideration 
was the extinction of debt, and if so, how these debts were contracted ; and 
in the case of share-holders, whether the mortgage was by all or by only 
some of them. The data thus collected will be found in Appendix 0. 
A short summary of the results of the mam facts is given in the list below, 
which shows the reasons why mortgage was resorted to ' — 


Reason why the mortgage was made. No. of cases. 

Redemption of other mortgages . . . . 9 

Taking land in mortgage • . . . 2 

Purchase of land . . . . . . 3 

Re-mortgaging to get more money or redeem 
land .. .. .. 35 

(In 23 cases this money has beeu in excess and * 
the use to which the surplus was put is given 
on the next page.) 

Marriages .. .. .. .. 3 

Transference from an unrelated person to a 
near relative . . , . . . 4 

Litigation . . . • . . . . 7 

Oommencing cultivation in Tehong or else- 
where .. .. 0 

Purchs^ of wives . . . . . . 2 

Marriage and purchase of oxen . • . . 1 

Payment of chakota rent . . . . 1 

Purchase of oxen . . . . . , j 

Extinction of debts .. .. 7^ 

Total , , 16 $ 
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The cases in which the mortgagor obtained increased money by a further 
mortgage are 23, and the following explanation show s the uses to which the 
money in excess has been put. 


No, of cases. 

Purchase of food-grains, clothes, etc. . . 7 

Marriages . . . , . . 3 

Purchase of oxen . . . . . , 3 

Extinction of debts contracted for purchasing 

oxen . . , , . , 1 

Litigation .. .. .. 4 

Drinking, polygamy, etc. .. 5 


Tolhil , , 23 


During the period 78 mortgages, as shown earlier, have been made purely 
for the extinction of debts which were contracted for the following reasons. 


Reason, No of cases. 

Litigation . . . . . . 7 

Purchase of plough cattle .. .. 25 

Marriages . . . . . . 9 

Marriages and purchase of plough cattle . . 4 

Purchase of food-grains and plough cattle . . 1 

Purchase of wives . . , . . , 4 

Eedemption of a mortgage, and purchase of 

gadda, cane-pressing mill, etJO. . . * 1 

Purchase of plough cattle and implements ; sink- 
ing of wells . . • . . . 7 

Emigration to Australia . . . • 3 

Purchase of cattle and building a mosque . • 1 

Purchase of goats , . . . » 1 

Purchase of food grains, clothes, etc. * . 3 

Performance of marriage and purchase of a gaddu 1 

Ganiblmg, drinkmg and polygamy . 11 

Total . . 78 


Of the 166 mortgages that have been made in the last 11 years, 74 
have been made by the only owner ; 65 by one of the shareholders, (including 
13 cases where one shareholder redeems the whole morig^e, and becomes 
the mortgagee of the shares of his co-sharers) ; 24 by all the shareholders ; 
and 3 by some of the shareholders only. 


VIII. 

0 . 
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♦This excludes 6 marlas of shamUat (coDunoii land) also mortgaged. 
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M 



1041 74 12 74 12 .. 2 15 2 15 ll-O-lO 60 0 0 I 0 7 9 | 123-8 



PATTI II — concluded. 
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PATTI III— Quadeennial Yeae, 1916-16. 
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PATTI IV. — Quadeenniai, Year, 1919-20. 
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* l!hiBezclude9 3 marUiSQi sJmrmhi (common land) also mortgaged. 



PATTI IV. — continued. 
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This excludes 11 marlas of shamilai (coiumon land) also mortgaged. 
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* This excludes 2 hmOd 13 marJm of ehain'M (coxamon land) also mortgaged. 



PATTI IV. — concluded. 
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APPENDIX B 

Table XXXIX — Statement shomng the Number of BedempUanf, effected 
in Tehotuj from June 1913 to June 1924. 


{Sources of redemp- 
tion money 


Who redeemed 
the land ^ 


Was other 
land sold or 
mortgaged 
to effect re- 
demption ^ 


Remarks 

(No case was found of 
automatic redemption 
at the expiry of a 
fixed period). 


j PATTI MASANI. 

i I I 

1 I I207j Partly borrowed fiomj Grand-childien of 
the village Co-opeia- the mortgaging 
I I tivc Society and owner after his ' 

; I paitly saved from death. j 

! casual labour. 


2 I 1362| 

3 i 1231 


4 301 


Savings from culti- j Do. 
vation and casual i 
labour. 

Income from land and! Mortgaging owner, 
savings from oultiva-| 
tion. i 


Re-mortgagmg the 
same area and re- 
deeming part of it. 


6 300 


Income from oultiva- Do 
tion. 


In practice where land 
is re-mortgaged the 
second mortgagee does 
not pay the mort- 
gagor. He pays direct- 
ly to the first mort- 
gagee and a record of 
payment and receipt 
from both sides is 
entered in the deed ; if 
the mortgage is verbal, 
statements of the same 
description are made 
before the village 
wari, who records them. 
The land in question 
is, however, recorded 
as redeemed from the 
first mortgagee by the 
mortgagor. The sur- 
plus money only, if 
there is any. Is given 
to the mortgagor. 


7 1413 Without payment 


B I { 186 
; to 

11 ( 189 

12 404 


Sale of a house 


Farther re-mortgag- 
ing a lesser area. 


Land rose in value , the 
mortgagee agreed to 
free this area and let 
the debt stand on the 
remamder of the land. 


13 1633 Income from service, Successor to the 

land, trade, and property of the 
money-lending. mortgaging owner. 


14 C1367 Income from oultiva- Mortgasins owner. 

15 ( 260 tioniuBar. 

16 284 Borrowing from the Do. 

Co-operative Society, 
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APPENDIX B. — continued. 



A ^ 

S 




— — - — . — 


cs 

^ll 



Was other 

Remaeks. 

No 

si)! 

1‘^i 

Sources of redemp- 
tion money. 

Who redeemed 
the land ? 

land sold or 
mortgaged 
to effect re- 

(No case was found of 
automatic redemption 


O 

1"^ 


demption 

at the expiiy of a 
tixed period). 




PATTI M ASANI — cu7it t n tied 


37 

< 288 

Sold and mortgaged 

Mortgaging owner. 

Sold and 


18 

< 289 

other lands. 

moitgaged 
other land 



19 

5 171 

Borrowing from rela- 

Son ot the mort- 

No 


20 

1 172 

tives on the same 

gaging owner aftei 





interest as was 
charged by the Co- 
operative Society. 

his death 

! 



21 

280 

i 

Be-mortgagingalesseri Mortgaging owner. 

No. 




area. 




22 

314 

Without payment . 

Do. 

No 

The mortgage debt wai> 






settled on the re- 
mainder of the area. 

23 

277 

Sale of a daughter . 

Do, 

No. 


24 

253 

Partly borrowing and 

Do 

No. 




partly savings from 
cultivation. 




25 

( 495 

Re-mortgagii^ the 

Do. 

No. 



1 505 

same area but getting 
more money. 




26 

1460 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do 

No. 




same area plus a 
further area and 
getting more than 
was necessary for 






the redemption. 




27 

/1614 

1 > 1 

The mortgaging owner died Jcaving the mortgagees to m 

iccced to his property ; 

28 

\1516 

hence the redemptw 

311 


29 

449 

Re-mortgaging the 
same area for a 
larger sum. 

Mortgaging owner. 

No. 


30 

450 

Without payment . . 

Do. 

No. 

The mortgage debt was 






settled on the remain- 
der of the area. 

31 

273 

Re*>morigaging the 
same area for a 
larger sum. 

Do. 

No. 


32 

1230 

Selling cattle and 

Son of the mort- 

No 




ing up cultivation. 

gaging owner after 
his death. 

’ i 



Vlll. 

App. 

B. 
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APPENDIX K -continued. 


" 

® «• 
ill 

2 p 



Was other 

1 

Remarks. 

p 

No. 

Sources of redemp- 

Who redeemed 

land sold or 
mortgaged 

(No case was found of 

0*^ 2 

tion money. 

the land ? 

to effect 

automatic redemption 


s i 



redemption ^ 

at the expiry of a 

c 

iig 



fixed period). 




PATXI MASANI- 

■^ntinued. 


33 

^ 53 

Income from service. 

Son of the molt- 

No. 


34 

Ul3 


gaging ow nei 

aftei ins death. 



35 

1212 

Re-mortgaging the 
same area for a 
larger sum. 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 


36 

464 

Re- mortgaging a 

Do 

No 




lesser area. 




37 

471 

Selling other land 

Do. 

Sold other 
land. 


38 

(1469 

Income from culti- 

Successors of the 

No. 


39 

{1471 

vation. 

mortgaging owner. 



40 

il473 





41 

401 

Do. 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 


42 

124 

Do 

Do. 

No. 


43 

1500 

Income from trade 

Purchaser of the 

No. .. 

The area was purchas* 

and money-lending. 

mortgaged area . 


ed while under mort- 
gage. The money 
was paid off to the 
mortgagee by the 
vendee and the re- 
demption was record- 
ed as carried out 
by the vendee. 







44 

460 

Re-mortgagmg a 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 




lesser area. 




45 

164 

Do. 

Sons of the mart- 

No. 



gaging owner after 
his death. 





46 

1596 

Saving from service 

Do. 

No. 


47 

1554 

Income from cultiva 

Successor to the 

No. 


tion in Ba,r* 

property of the 
mortgaging owner, 





4$ 

1209 

WithiHit payment 

Do. 

No. .. 

The mortgage debt 
was settled on the 






remainder of the area. 


vm. 

App. 
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APPENDIX B. — continued. 


1 

l-i 


\ 

\ 

Was other 

Rbmaeks 

No. 


Sources of redemp- 

Who redeemed 

land sold or 

(No case was found of 

o g 

tion money. 

the land ? f 

mortgaged 

automatic redemption 


fA 

B 



redemption’ 

at the expiry of a 
fixed peri(5d *. 




PATTI MASANI- 

-conchded j 


49 

304 

Be-mortgadng a 

Mortgaging owner j 

Iso, \ 




lesser area. 

I 



50 

60 

Saving from casual 

Sons of the mort- j 





labour. 

gaging owner after! 
ms death. I 

No. 


61 

1656 

The mortgaging owner died leaving the mortgagee to succeed to his property , | 



hence the redemption 

1 



52 

1634 

Without payment 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 

The mortgage debt was 




settled on the remain- 
der of the area 



63 

462 

Savings from service 

Mortgaging owner 

No. 




and cultivation. 




54 

1211 

Re-mortgaging a 

Bo. 

No. 




lesser area. 




55 1 

162 

Income from eultiva- 

Bo. 

No. 




tion. 




66 

299 

1)0, 

Successors to the 
mortgaging owner. 

No 


57 

1351 

Without payment , 

Mortgaging owner 

No. .. 

The mortgage debt was 




settled on the remain 
derof the area 



58 

34 

Borrowing 

Bo. 

No. 


69 

1376 

Re-mortgaging a 

Bo. 

No. 




lesser area. 




60 

1345 

Without payment .. 

Bo. 

No. .. 

The mortgage debt 
was settled on the 






remainder of the area. 

61 

1244 

L Re-mortgaging a 

Bo. 

No. 




lesser area. 




62 

C159' 

? Income from culti- 

Bo. 

No 


63 

i 2- 

i vation in Bar, 
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APPENDIX B — continued. 



' «# ® JS 1 

i'i ! 

0 M & t 

CJ O i 

g, 

Sources of redemp- 
6?^ si money 


Was other 

Bemabes 

No 

Who redeemed 
the land ? 

land sold or 
mortgaged 
to effect 

(No case was found of 
automatic redemption 


is gl 
l^lli 

'F"; 


redemption ^ 

at the expiry of a 
fixed period). 




PATTI HANSIAN. 



64 

260 

Mortgaging other 
land 

Mortgaging owner 

Mortgaged 
other land 


65 

169 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do 

No. 

Transferred the mort- 



same area for the 



gage from a distant 



same amount 



to a near relative 

66 

219 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do. 

No 




same area for a larger 






sum. 




67 

116 

Partly savings from 

Do. 

No. 




casual labour, and 
partly borrowed from 
the Co-operative So- 






ciety. 

Do 



68 

308 

Re-mortgaging the 
same area for a larger 

No. 





sum. 




69 

413 

Re-mortgaging a 

Do 

No. 




lesser area 




70 

1496 

Transferring the mort- 

Do. 

No. 




gage from a distant 
to a near relative 




71 

362 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do. 

No. 




same area for in- 
creased money. 




72 

3488 

Income from culti- 

Nephews and suc- 

No. 




vation 

cessors to the 
mortgaging uncle. 



73 

246 

Be-mortgagmg the 

Mortgaging owner. 

No. 




same area for the 
same amount. 




74 

1373 

Sale of a daughter . , 

Do. 

No, 


76 

276 

Be-mortgaging the 
same area fora larger 

Do. 

No. 




sum. 




76 

1210 

Income from cultiva- 

Sons of the mor - 

No. 




tion in Bar. 

gaging owner 

^ter his death. 



77 

1364 

Income from cultiva- 

Do. 

No. 




tion in Bat, 




78 

51367 

Income from land and 

Purchaser of the 

No 


79 

11368 

money-lending. 

mortgaged area 




VIII. 

App. 

B. 
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APPENDIX B.— concluded 


No 

1^ 

1^1 

op5 : 

III 

> 

S Sources of redemp- 
1 tion money. 

Who redeemed 
the land ? 

, Was other Rehabks. 

' land sold or ' , , . 

mortgaged (No case was found of 
' to elect Mtomatie redemption 



1 

PATTI HANSIAN — conclvded 


80 

1495 

Income from culti- 

j Mortgaging owner 

No 




j vation in Bar 




81 

f366 

! 




82 

1 1 367 

! 


1 

83 

<1 368 

1 Income from land 

Purchasers of the 

No 1 

84 

85 

369 

316 

1 and money-lending. 

mortgaged area. 

i 

i 

86 

246 

Income from cuJti- 

Mortgaging owner 

i No 1 



vation. 


i i 

87 

271 

Without payment 

Do 

No 

The mortgage debt was 





1 

settled on the remain- 



1 


! 

der of the area 

88 

292 

Savings from casual 

Do. 

No 

89 

590 

Income from culti- 

Do. 

No. i 



vation. 


j 

90 

r348 



1 

91 

j 17 

Income from land . . 

Do. 

No. ! 

92 

[ 33 



i 

93 

1371 

Income from service. 

Do. 

No. 1 

94 

< 66 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do. 

No. j 

95 

1 142 

same area for a lar 





ger sum. 


1 

96 

242 

Income from culti- 

Purchaser of the 

No. 1 



vation. 

mortgaged area 

t 

97 

252 

Mortgaging another 

Mortgaging owner 

Mortgaged i 



area. 


another plot 


98 

70 

Selling other land . . 

Do. 

Sold other 






land. 


99 

73 

Mortgaging another 

Do. 

Mortgaged 




area. 


oth^ land. 


100 

211 

Re-mortgagmg the 

Do, 

No. 




same area for a larger 






sum. 



101 

(481 

Re-mortgaging other 

Do. 

No. } 


102 

1252 

plots and getting 


I 




more money. 


I 


103 

271 

Income from culti- 

Purchaser of the 

No. 1 




vation. 

mortgaged area. 

, 

104 

(134 

Selling a portion of 

Mortgaging owner 

No. j 


106 

il35 

the mortgaged area. 




106 

370 

Re-mortgaging the 

Do. 

No. 




same and mortgag- 






ing a further area. 




107 

f482 

Re-m<jrtgagmg the 

Do. 

No. 


108 , 

{436 

same area for a 


1 


109 " 

1 372 

larger sum. 


! 

no 

L263 1 




‘ 


nil. 

App. 

B. 
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APPENDIX C. 

Table XL. — Statemmt giving Details of every Mortgage made in Tehong 

in the last 11 Years. 


No. 

Serial No.m Muta- 
tion Register. 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ? 

1 

290 1 

1 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage. 

Redeemed other 
land under 
mortgage 


By all shareholders. 

2 

1207 i 

Do. 

Do. 


By the only owner. 

3 

1363 I 

1 

Transference of the 
mortgage from a 
distant to a near 
relative. 



By one of the share- 
holders. 

4: 

244 

Extinction of debt . 

Repaid the debts. 

Purchase of 
cattle. 

By the only owner 

5 

100 

(a). Litigation over 
succession to 
landed pro- 
peity. 

On litigation. .. 

• * 

By one of the share- 
holders. 



(6). Commencing cul- 
tivationin Canal 
Colonies. 

Began cultivation 
m the Canal 
Colomes. 





(c). Extinction of debt 
to the Co-opera- 
tive Society. ! 

Repaid the debts 

Litigation 


6 

1494 

Purchase of land in 
another village. 

Purchased land. . 


By one of the share- 
holders 

7 

236 

Do. 

Do. 


By the only owner. 

B 

410 

Commencing culti- 
vation in the Canal 
Colonies. 

(а) . Purchased 
oxen. 

(б) . Purchased 2 
goMas, 

(c). Miscellaneous 
expenditure. 


By all the shareholde 

9 

1361 

Extinction of debt 

Repaid the debts 

1 Purchase of 
plough cat- 
tle. ’ 

Do 

Do. 

10 

467 

Do. 

Do. 

By the only owner. 

11 

422 

Do. 

Do. 

(а) . Purchase 
of an ox. 

(б) . Marriage 
of a daugh- 
ter. 

By one of the share-* 
holders. 



APPENDIX 0. — continued. 


No 

Serial No in Muta- 
tion Begi'-ter. 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of moitgage 

. - 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

VYa^ mortgage by one 
or ail of the share- 
holders ^ 

12 

507 

Extinction of debt . 

Repaid the debts 

(a) Piu’chase 

By the only owner. 

13 

420 

Do 

Do 

of plough 
cattle 

(6). Purchase 
of food 
grains in 
times of 
seal city. 
(a) Purchase 

By one of the share- 

14 

405 

Redemption of the 

The 83Cond mort 

of a gadda 

(b) Purchase 
of a cane- 
pressing 
mill 

(c) . Redemp. 

tion of a 
mortgage. 

holders. 

By the only owner. 

15 

97 

land previously 
mortgaged. 

Litigation under sec- 

gagee paid 
directly to the 
first. 

On litigation , . 


By one of the share — 

1 

i 

16 1 

1356 

tion 498, Indian 
Penal Code. i 

Extinction of debt . . 


Purchase of 

holders. 

I 

; By the only owner. 

17 

1469 

i 

Marriage 

Purchase of a 

oxen ; later 
the borrower 
mortgaged 
the land to 
his creditor. 

1 

1 

By one of the share- 

18 

iim 

(a). Litigation 

wife. 

: (a). On litigation 

j 

Purchase of ' 

' holders. 

By the only owner. 

19 

1 1576 

(5). Extinction of in- 

(if). Repaid the I 

two plough 
cattle. 

20 

1260 

herited debt. 
Extinction of debt . 

debts, j 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 

' By some of the share- 

21 

366 

Repayment of debt 

Do. 

plough cattle. 

Purchase of two 

, holders. 

’ By all the shareholders- 

22 

180 

to the Co-operative 
Society. 

Purchase of land . . 

Purchased land 

plough cat- 
tle and one 
cow-buffalo 

i 

i 

Do. 

23 

461 

Redemption of a 

The second mort- 


By the only owner. 



portion of the land 
mortgaged. 

gagee paid di- 
rectly to the 
first. 

! 

1 

1 

! 

j 



APPENDIX G.— continued. 



Serial No. in Muta- 
tion Kegister, 

! 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ^ 

~ 

24 

165 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage. 

Another mort- 
gage was re- 
deemed. 

• 

By all the shareholders. 

25 

51 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

(a). Purchase of 
two plough 
oxen. 

(5). Purchase 
of a cow- 
bufialo. 
c). Marnageof 
a daughter. 

By the only owner. 

26 

71 

Son’s marriage. 

Mamed his son 


Do. 

27 

2S1 

(a) . Extinction of 

debt 

(b) To provide money 

for commencing 
cultivation in 
Bar. 

(a). Repaid the 
debt. 

(h) Left for Bat 
to begin cul- 
tivation 
there. 

Purchase of 
two plough 
oxen. 

By all the shareholders. 

28 

145 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

Litigation un- 
der section 
498, 1. P. 0.* 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

29 

493 

Bo. 

1 


Mortgage made 
in heu of a 
debt contract- 
ed for son’s 
marriage* 

By the only owner. 

30 

305 

Redemption of a 
portion of the land 
mortgaged. 

The second mort- 
gagee paid 
directly to the 
first. 

Bo. 

31 

421 

Extinction of debt . 

Repaid the debts 

Marriage of a 
grand son. 

Bo. 

32 

f 1238 

Redemption of a por- 

The second mort- 


By one of the share- 

33 

34 

1 1239 

11240 

tion of the land 
mortgaged. 

gagee repaid 
directly to the 
first. 


holders 

35 

50 

Extinction of debt .. 

Repaid the debts 

Litigation in 
connection 
with succes- 
sion to land- 
ed property. 

Bo. 

36 

1525 

{a) Extinction of 
debt. 

(6). To provide mean? 
of leaving for 
and beginning 
cultivation on two 
squares granted 
there. 

j 

1 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

By all the shareholders. 


* Indian Penal Code. 
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APPENDIX C. — continued. 


No, 

Serial No in Muta- 
tion Register. 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

1 

j Causes of debt 
, where mort- 
gage considei - 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

i 

! 

Was mortgage by one 

1 or all of the share- 
1 holders ^ 

37 

137S 

Redemption of part 
of the land mort- 
gaged 

The second mor^ 
gagee paid di- 
rectly to the 
first. 

* 

1 By the only owner 

38 

39 

40 

i 282 

( 283 

278 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage. 

Transference of 

mortgage from a 
distant to a near 
relative. 

The second mort 
gagee paid di- 
rectly to the 
first : the ex- 
cess was receiv- 
ed by the mort- 
gagor who pur- 
ch^d food- 

stuffs with it. 


Do 

Bo 

41 

160 

Extinction of debt 

Repaid the debts* 

Marriage 

Bo. 

42 

43 

5 1370 
11371 

Bo 

Bo. 

Bo. 

By one of the share- 
holders 

44 

512 

Bo 

Bo 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

By the only owner. 

45 

465 

Bo. 

Bo 

{a) Marriage 
of a son 
(6). Purchase 
of a gadch^ 

Bo. 

4b 

47 

C 604 
X 506 

Redemption of the 
i area mortgaged and 

1 getting a lai^r 
sum. 

The excess 
money was 
spent on the 
marriage of 
two children. 


Bo 

48 

16 

Bo. 

Bo. 

\ 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

49 

J 1461 

Redemption of an- 

Redeemed an- 

• » j 

Bo. 

50 

(1462 

other mortgage. 

other mortgage. 

i 

! 


61 

r 148 

These are cases of m 

Lortgages as well i 

=is redemptions. 

The mortgagor died 

fco 

\ to 

leaving the mortgagees to succeed to his property jointly in different shares 1 

60 

i 157 

The mortgages were 

thus extinguished 



61 

to 

64 

( 1403^ 
4 to 
[ 1466 

Extinction of debt 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of a 
wife. 

By one of the share- 
holders in each case. 

66 

163 

Bo 

Bo. 

litigation un- 
der section 1 
49$, Indian 
Penal Code. 

Bo. 
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APPENDIX G—continutd 


No. 

Serial No in Muta- 
tion Register. 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage. 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
boldeis 9 

66 

67 

68 

406 

<293 

1294 

Purchase of an ox 

Extinction of debt . 

Purchased an ox 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

By all the shareholders. 

69 

70 

71 

(3477 

h478 

(l479 

Do 

Do 

Assisting bro- 
ther to goto 
Australia. 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

72 

296 

Do 

Do. 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

By all the shareholders 

73 

511 

Do. 

Do 

Expenditure on 
5 marnages 

Do. 

74 

274 

Re-mortgaged the 
area for a larger 
sum. 

The excess money 
after redemp- 
tion from the 
first mortgagee 
was spent m 
purchasing 
oxen. 


By one of the share- 
holders. 

76 

461 

Redemption of part 
of the mortgaged 

I area by further 
mortgage. 



By all the shareholders. 

76 

1229 

Purchase of a wife.. 

Purchase of a 
Wife. 


By the only owner. 

77 

1213 

Re-mortgaging the 
area with another 
for more money. 

The excess money 
after redemption 
from the first 
mortgagee was 
spent on a mar- 
riage. 1 


By one of the share- 
holders. 

78 

1231 

Extinction of debt . 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

Do. 

79 

466 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

By the only owner. 

80 

172 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage. 

Redeemed an- 
other mortgage. 

* 

Do. 

SI 

393 

Extinction of debt . . 

Repaid the debts 

(а) . Purchase 
of an ox. 

(б) . Marriage. 

Do 

82 

1470 

1 Litigation. 

On litigation .. 


Do. 
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APPENDIX C — continued. 


"p Reabon for contrao- 
d ^ tion of mortgage. 


How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 


Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 


\\ AS mortgage by one 
or ail of the share- 
holders ^ 


83 

C1472 

84 

11474 

86 

(1480 

86 

Il481 

87 

11482 

88 

237 

89 

118 

90 

422 


9i 479 


Similar to Serial Nos. 51 to 60 above 

Extinction of debt . Repaid the debts Litigation By all the shareholders 

in each case. 


Extinction of debt . 


Had taken land m 1 
mortgage 

Redemption of an- 
other mortgage 


Purchase of \ By the only owner 
oxen on com- 1 
mencing cul | 
tivation 1 


Purchase of 
oxen 


By one of the share- 
holders. 


Redeemed an- 
other mortgage. 
The money m 
excess wai used 
to repay debts 
to the Co-opera- 
tive Society. 


Purchase of 
an ox by 
borrowmg 
from the Co- 
operative So- 
ciety. 


92 463 Marriage. 


I On marriage . . 


61 Extinction of debt Repaid the debts Purchase of 

food grains 
and other 
necessaries. 


By the only owner. 
Ho 


Purchase of By one of the share- 
oxen. holders 


42 Taking land on mort- Took land on 
gage mortgage. 


(a). Purchase Ho. 

of an ox. 

(5) . Nephew’s 

marriage. 

(a) Purchase By all the shareholders, 
of food 
grains. 

(6) . Marriage 

Marriage . . By the only owner. 

. . By ail the shareholders. 




APPENDIX Q.—mitimed. 


YIII. 

No. 

SedalNo in Muta- 
tion Eegister 

1 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the share- 
holders ’ 

100 

101 

5 179 
i307 

Commencing cuiti- 
\ ation in another 
village. 

Purchase of oxen 
for cultivation 
work in an- 
other village. 

•• 

By the only owner. 

102 

391 

Extinction of debts 

Repaid the debts 

{a) Purchase 
of oxen 
(6). Building 
a mosque. 

Bo. 

103 

104 

105 

49 

170 

336 

Do 

Transference of mort- 
gage from a distant 
to a near relative. 

Re-mortgaging the 
area for a larger 
sum. 

Do. 

The excess money 
after redemp- 
tion was used to 
purchase oxen. 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

Bo. 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

Bo 

106 

407 

Marriage 

On marriage .. 

• 

By the only owner. 

107 

397 

Commencing cultiva- 
tion on a square of 
land granted in the 
Canal Colonies. 

Purchase of oxen 
for cultivation 
work in Canal 
Colonies. 


Bo, 

108 

396 

Extinction of debt 

Repaid the debts i 

Purchase of 
food grains, 
etc. 

Bo. 

109 

510 

Do. 

Do. 

Purchase of 
oxen. 

By all the shareholders 

no 

509 

Do. 

Do 

Purchase of 
food grams 
and clothes 

By the only owner. 

m 

112 

S503 

(498 

Do. 

Bo. 

Children’s 

marriages 

Bo. 

113 

4S3 

Do. 

Do. 

(a). Purchase 
of oxen. 

(h\ Sinking a 
well. 

Bo 

U4 

490 

Do 

Bo. 

Purchase of 
oxen and im- 
plements on 
commencing 
oultivation. 

By all the shareholders- 
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APPENDIX 0 . — continmd 


No. 

Serial No. xn Muta- 
tion Begister. 

Reason for contrac- 
tion of mortgage 

How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage consider- 
ation was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or ail of the share- 
holdeis? 

116 

62 

Extinction of debt. . 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 
oxen and 

implements 

By one of the share- 
holders. 

116 

309 

Re-mortgagmg the 
area for a larger 
sum. 

The excess after 
redemption 
from the first 
mortgagee was 
spent in pur- 
chasing oxen 


Do. 

117 

5417 

Redemption of part 

Redeemed part 


Bv all the share- 

118 

119 

l418 

I 468 

of land by re-mort- 
gaging 

of the land 


holders 

120 

121 

{469 

(470 

Do 

Do 


By the only owner. 

122 

1646 

Extinction of debt 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 
clothes and 
other neces- 
saries 

Do 

m 

1498 

Do 

Do 

Sinkmg a well 

By one of the share- 
hoiderh 

124 

166 

Do. 

Do . . j 

i 

Purchase of 
oxen 

Do 

125 

395]' 

Do. 

Do. . 

Do 

By the only owner. 

126 j 

j 

1492] 

Do 

Do . I 

1 

Purchase of 
goats 

By only some of the 
shareholders 

127 

1491 

1 

Do .. ! 

i Do. .. i 

; 1 

1 

Purchase of 
oxen and im- 
plements. 

Do. 

128 

1489 

Similar to Serial Nos. 

151 to m 

[ 

1 1 

' 

By all the share- 
holders. 

129 

1495 

1 

1 

1 

Transference of a 
mortgage from a i 
distant to a near 
relative. 

! ! 

i 

* 

By the only owner 

130 

131 

C 13461 
113471 

1 

Extinction of debt . , 

Repaid the defats 

i 

Purchase of a 
gadda and a 
cane-pressing 
mill. 

By one of the share* 
holder©. 

132 

155'=^ 

Commencing cultiva- 
tion. 

Purchased oxen | 
and implements, | 


Do. 

133 

134 

5 1374 
ll516 

Re-mortgaging for 
more money 

The excess money 
after redemp- 
tion from the 
first mortgagee 
was used to buy 

1 clothes. 

i 

i 

j Do, 

) 
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APPENDIX C.—c 

(nicluded. 


VIIL 

App. 

Ko. 

Serial Ko. m Muta- 
tion Register. 

1 

1 Eea'son for cuutrac- 
! tion of moitgcLge 

1 

1 How mortgage 
money was 
spent. 

Causes of debt 
where mort- 
gage considera- 
tion was 
extinction 
of debt. 

Was mortgage by one 
or all of the shaie- 
holders ^ 

135 

f 174 

, Kc- mortgaging for 

The excess money 


By one of the share- 

13b 

17b 

more money. 

after redemp- 


holders. 

137 

1 119 


tion from the 






first mortgagee 






was used to buy 






clothes 



138 

5 1359 

1 Extinction of debt 

Repaid the debts 

Purchase of 

Do 

139 

il360 



oxen. 


140 

1365 

T)o 

Do 

Gambling and 

By the onl^r owner 





drinking. 


141 

1483 

To piovide means for 

Commenced culti- 

. . 

By all the shaieholders 



starting cultivation 

vation in Bar 





on a square granted 






m the Canal Colonies. 




142 

496 

It IS a case of redemption as Well as mortgage Out of several co-shaiers, one 



gets the whole mortgage redeemed and becomes the mortgagee of the shares of 



others who become mortgagors under him 


143 

M509 





144 

12 

Extinction of debts 

Repaid the debts 

Drinking, poly- 

By the only owner in 

145 

4 



gamy, feasts 

each case. 

146 

3 



to friends. 


147 

1 54 



etc. 


148 

1 48 





149 

47 





160 

24 





161 

71 





152 

V 264 





163 

f 143 

Re-mortgaging for 

The excess money 


3>o. 

154 


more moneyf 

after redemp- 



155 

4 28 


tion from the 



166 

67 


first mortgagee 



157 

[ 74 


was spent in 






drinking, and 






polygamy. 



168 

rSlO 

Litigation 

On litigation .. 


Do. 

159 

\ 386 





160 

1247 





161 


Re- mortgaging for 

The excess 


Do. 

162 

J 

more money. 

money after re 



163 

1 376 


demption from 



164 

1347 


the first mort- 






gagee was 






spent on litiga- 






tion 



165 

mi 

Payment of c^Jeota 

Crops failed and 


By one of the share- 



rents. 

ohakeia was 


holders. 




paid off. 



166 

1 36 

(a). Mteiage 

On items men- 


Do 


i 

(6). Purchase of oxen. 

tioned. 




I 

(o). Purchase of a 






cow- buffalo. 












CHAPTER IX 


SALES 


1. A statement giving details of the sales of land made in each IX. i. 
quadrennial period is given below. 

TABLE XLI . — Statement qivifig Details of Sales oj Land made in Teliong 
in each Quadrenmal Period from 18994900 to 1923-24. 


Year of Quadren- 
nial Jamabmidi, 

No. of sales made 
in the previous 
quadrenmum 

Area 

% 

SOLD. 

1 

1 

Sale price. 

Average 
sale value 
per acre. 

Average sale 
price per 
acre culti- 
vated. 

Land 
revenue 
assessed 
on area 
sold. 

Sale pnoe as multi- 
ple of land reve- 
nue. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

G 


8 

9 



Acres. 

Acres. 

•Ets. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

Rs a. p 

Rs. a p. 


1899-1900 

11 

15*893 

15175 

3,434 8 0 

216 1 6 

226 5 3 

6 6 9 

534*8 

1903-1804 

8 

4 231 

3 900 

936 0 Oi 

I 

221 3 5 

: 240 0 0 

a 0 0 

85*0 

1907-1908 

9 

12 950 

12 930 

4,030 13 0 

311 4 2 

311 4 2 

34 11 9 

116*0 

1911-1912 

14 

7 000 

6*894 

4,467 0 0 

633 0 11 

647 15 8 

16 8 4 

369-0 

l9lM9i6 

10 

1912 

1556 

2,119 15 0 

1,003 14 9 

1,234 0 11 

3 6 6 

563 6 




1 

j 

1,919 15 0 





1919-1920 

24 

8*1S1 

! 7 575 

8,623 10 0 

901 3 9 

973 6 8 

24 13 0^ 

297-0 




1 

1 

7yS7S U 0 





1923-1924 

1.3 

7 425i 0 575 

9,690 0 0 

1,136 11 3 

l,2a3 10 5 

23 14 9 

352-8 





8M0 0 0 






Note — Entries made in italics in column 5 show the actual prices received and the other 
figures give the sale price recorded m Statement No 5 of the Tillage Note Book or 
in the sale deed ; the entries in columns 6, 7 and 9 are made on the basis of actuals, 
and not on the sale price as recorded. 
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IX. 2. 2. Below is given a statement showing for each quadrennial period the 

sales made in the village as between agriculturists and non-agriculturists, 
TABLE XLII — Statement class^ifying Sales of Land made in Tehong for 
each Quadrennial Period from 1899-1900^0 1923-24. 



1899-00 

{ 1903-04. 

1 

j 1907-08 

1911-12. 

1913-16 

1910-20 

1923-24 

Bv AGBIOTJLTtJElSTS — 

(a), to zemmdars of the 
village . 

6 

I 

6 

8 

8 

6 

1 

j 23 

12 

(5). to zemindms of other 
places 

2 

i 

1 

3 

2 

1 

. 

(c). to money-lenders 
other than those of 
agncnltnral tnbes . . 

3 

1 






(d), to others 



• • 


1 

• 

•• 

By NoN-AoEicmiTUEiSTS— 

(a), to zemindars of the 
village 

i 

1 

! '* 1 



3 

j 

1 

1 


(6), to zemindars of other 
places 

! 

. . 

. . 

• • 

. * 

. 

1 

(c). to money-lenders 

other than those of 
agrienltural tribes . 

.. 

. 

.. 1 





(d), to others 

•• 

•• 

•* 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

Te^al 

11 

8 

9 

U 

10 

24 

13 


None of the transactions recorded above is benann. Where an asser- 
tion of the right of pre-emption, or an attempt on the part of the vendor’s 
successors to prove the sale unnecessary and invalid is anticipated by the 
vendee, the latter gets the sale deed written m such a way as to suggest 
valid reasons for the sale, and he also mentions as sale price a sum in excess 
of that actually paid As the money is to be paid before the sub-rqgistrar, 
it is paid in full before him, but the excess arranged previously is taken back 
as soon as the vendor is out of the office. The vendor sometimes refuses 
to repay this excess. To avoid this, clever vendees get the sale embodied 
in two deeds instead of m one. The sale price mentioned in one deed is 
paid before the sub-registrar ; after it is recorded by him both the parties 
<K>nae out of the office and the vendee takes back the excess sum from the 
vendor, and then the second part of the sale deed is taken before the sub- 
r^trar and the amount mentioned therein is paid before him. 
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3. In the two foim of the village to which alone iavestigatioB legardmg IX a 
sales and mortgages has been confined, only three persons, who did not own 

land previously, have purchased land during the last 20 years All these 
are Amin by caste. At the time of purchase only one of them was cultivat- 
ing as a tenant-at-will : the others were labourers. 

4. (a). The following are instances of persons cultivating five acres IX. 4 
and less who have lost land by sale in the last 20 years ; — 


Owner, 


Bemarks, 


1. M . son of A. 


2. 

L, 


K 

S. 

D.. 

>> 

K. 

4. 

F. 1 

and 

B. D. 

5. 

A.. 

son 

of M. 

6. 



> 



sons 

of J. 

7. 

N., 

son 

of G. 

8. 

M., 


K. 

9. 

R.. 


L. 

■10. 

B. i 

w. 


11. 

N., 

son 

of J. 


He has lost almost all his land by sale and is now 
a tenant cultivator. Ho Arain of his caste 
would give him a daughter in marriage and he 
had to purchase a faqir woman. He finds it 
difficult to obtain credit. 

He now cultivates as a tenant m a neighbouring 
village. 

He now depends on his earnings as labourer and 
resides at Phillour. 

They gave up cultivation and now depend on 
their wages as labourers. 

He left for the Canal Colonies where he now 
cultivates as a tenant 

They began to work in the Railway Loco-shop at 
Lahore and are each earning Rs. 2/- a day. 

He is old and childless. 

He left for the Canal Colonies where he now 
cultivates. 

He cultivates here as a tenant over and above 
what he owns, but finds difficulty in obtain- 
ing credit. He also plies a cart for hire 

He was a Bania by caste, but by his vices lost 
all his property, and Ms children left for other 
places where they are shopkeepers. 

He cdtivates as a tenant apart from what he 
owns, just as he used to do before he reduced 
his holding by sale. 
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IX, 4. 




Owner. 


Remarks. 

12. 

A., 

son of 

s 

. He cultivates as a tenant over and above what 





he owns, but he feels dissatisfied and wishes 
to have a tenancy in the Canal Colonies 

13. 

N. &G, 


. . One has acquired land in Nawashahr TaJisil 



sons of H 

through some relative and lives there. The 





other cultivates a tenant here in addition to 
the land which he owns. 

14. 

M. B., son of B. 

. . He cultivates as a tenant in Ludhiana Dis- 





trict 

15. 

M., 

35 

D. 

. . He died childless 

16. 

H., 

38 

S. 

. . He died Of his sons, one is in Austialia, the 
other is in railway service 

17 

P.. 

33 

A 

. , He cultivates as a tenant in Ludhiana District, 

IS. 

M., 

33 

U. 

. . He died childless. 

19. 

N. & F., 


. . They cultivate as tenants in the Canal Colonies. 



sons of M. 


20. 

Sh., 

son of 

K. 

. . He depends on income from labour. 

21. 

N., 

33 

H 

. . Dead ; his sons cultivate in the Canal Colonies. 

22. 

R & F, 


, . They cultivate in Ludhiana District where, they 


sons of S. have acquired land through some relative. 

{by The effect of increasing their holdings on owners of more than five 
acres of cultivated land at the time of purchase dunng the past 20 years is 
now shown : — 


Owner. 


Remarks, 


L M., son of J. . , He has died. One of his sons cultivates here 

as tenant and owner ; the rest cultivate as 
tenants in the Canal Colonies. 


% G. &K., 

sons of A. 
3. W .5 son of S. 

1 „ a 

5. „ K 


. . They cultivate as tenants m a neighbouring 
village. 

. . He cultivates here as a tenant in addition to 
the land which he owns. 

. . He depends on income from labour. 

Do. 
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Owner. 


Remarks, 

6. 

N., son of N. 

• « 

He is a good cultivator, and takes land also IX* 4. 




as a tenant. 

7 . 

5J 

• m 

Do. 

8. 

B., „ M. 

# % 

He used to cultivate, but is old now ; bis son 
depends on casual labour. 

9 . 

N., „ K. 

« • 

He depends on income from labour. 

10 . 

M., „ P. 


He IS a good cultivator who takes land also 




on rent. 

11 . 

B., fJ., 

P., G. 

..1 

--J 

[ Do. 

12 . 

M., „ L. 

. - 

Do. 

13 . 

N. & K. B., 




sons of A.B 

m * 

Do. 

14 . 

B. & D., 




sons of U. 

• « 

Do. 

15 . 

D. & E., 

sore of L., 

S., son of A. 

-1 

i 

1 

••J 

They used to cultivate in the Canal Colonies 
y but now live here and cultivate as tenants 

1 over and above the land they own. 

16 . 

P. M. & N., 




sons of A. B. . . Both of them are still in. service. 


17 . 

C., son of 

A. 

. . Bie works as a mason and has never been a 
cultivator. 

18 . 

0., „ 

M. 

. . He keeps good oxen and is a good cultivator 
who is a tenant as well as owner. 

19 . 

N., „ 

N. 

.. He has died, ^ffis sons are still minors. 

20 . 

G.j >1 

B. 

. . He is a good cultivator, and beeps good oxen. 
He takes land on rent ala>. 

21 . 

A., j j 

K. 

..He is a good cultivator and takes land on 
rent. 

22 . 

N. D., „ 

N. 

Do, 

23 . 

S., J. & N., 


. . All of them cultivate as tenants over and above 


sons of F. 

what they own. 

24 . 

M., son of 

B. 

. . He sold off most of his land in order to begin 


cultivation in the Oanal Coloniea Now he has 
purchased land here f^mn, although he still 
cultivates in tire Chmal Oolouies. 
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IX, 4. Agiieultiunst owners are not rigidly confined in all cases to then anc^tral 
profession of cultivation, although it is their only resort when other 
means of livelihood fail. The loss of land through sale is felt very 
much in the case of small owners, who dislike being forced to cultivate 
as tenants. Reduction in small ownCTs’ holdings leads them to adopt 
callings other than cultivation. It is regarded as disheartening to receive 
only half the produce after much toil and labour To cultivate as tenants 
in the Canal Colonies is preferred because of the irrigation facihties. 

Any reduction or increase by sale or purchase in the land of a small 
owner in particular is liable to affect his credit. Cultivation with one pbugh 
(2 plough cattle) or 2 ploughs (4 ploi^h cattle) varies with the number 
of family workers. Ordinarily, a cultivating family with one plough 
cultivates 5 to 7 acres of land, (both ehahi and barani), and one with 2 ploughs 
cultivates from 8 to 12 acres of land or evei more Ko case was found of 
a cultivating small owner faUmg back to cultivation with one plough from 
that of two ploughs, after he had increased his holding from less than 6 
acres to 6 acres or more. 

IX 5. 5. Details are given in the following table in the case of 10 sales of 

laud made during the past five years, from June 1919 to June 1924. 

TABLE XLIII. — Showing Details of Ten Sales of Land made %n Tehang 


dunng the past Five Years. 


No. 

Serial No. 
according to 
Mutation Re- 
gister. 

Date of 
sale. 

Causes of sale. 

1 

363 


The suiplus money after extinction of 
mortgage debts was expended in pur- 

2 

364 

1-6-21 J 

ohasmg food grains, clothes, etc. 

3 

428 

9-12-22 

Extmction of debts which had been con- 
tracted for purchasmg cattle. 

4 

408 

31-6-221 

Redemption of mortgages. 

6 

427 

9-12-22 J 


6 

409 

31-6-221 

After extinction of morlgage debts, the 
■ surplus was utilised m taking land on 


412 

31-5-22 J 

mortgage. 

8 

494 

5-3-241 

Extmction of debts which had been con- 

9 

239 

20-1-20 / 

tracted for purchasing plough cattle. 

10 

251 

28-1-20 

Taking land on mortgage. 
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6. Information about each sale that has been made during the past IX 6* 
eleven years, from June 1913 to June 1924, is now given — 

TABLE XLIV . — Shomng Carnes of All Sales of Land in Tehong for 

the fast Eleven Years 



Serial No. 


No 

according 
to Mutation 

Causes of sale. 


fiegister. 


1 

287 

Redemption of a mortgage. 

2 

311 

Puichase of a wife as well as expenses on gaudy 
clotiies and other presents for her. 

3 

465 

Eedemption of a mortgage. 

4 

392 

Trade. 

6 

1352 

To facilitate exchange and avoid a fragmented holding*. 
The money received by sale was spent in purchasing 



an ox. 

6 

1409 

Marriage ceremonies and purchase of oxen. 

7 

209 

Redemption of a mortgage. 

8 

329 

The same case as 209 above. A pre-emption suit 
enabled a close relative of the vendor to assert his 
right of purchase first ; hence the reason for the sale 
having been recorded a second time. 

9 

126 '1 


10 

127 > 

Extinction of debts which had been contracted for the 

11 

167 J 

purchase of oxen. 

12 

291 

For a marriage. 

13 

158 

Taking land on mortgage. 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

363 "1 

364 J 

201 'I 
65 y 
428 J 

At the time of sale the land was under mortgage. 
Redemption was effected by the vendee and the sur- 
plus money was given to the vendor, who spent it 
in purchasing necessaries such as food grains and 
clothes. 

Extinction of debts which had been contracted for 

purchasing oxen. 


* As & matter of fact there ooourred an exchange of plots One plot being larger 
than the other by 7 marUts, the parties decided to pay and receive the pnoe of the nagment 
in excess. As the owner of the larger plot had no other land in this nelghbonrhood he con- 
ssnted to seE the 7 marlas, rather than keep the land as a fragment. 
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(Gonclnded.) 



Serial No. 
according 

Causes of sale. 

No. 

to Mutation 


Register. 


'l9 

20 

427 ) 

408 J 

Redemption of mortgages. 

21 

1469 ' 

The area was under mortgage at the time of sale. 

22 

1475 

Only the surplus money over and above the mortgage 

23 

409 

debt was received by the vendor, who utilised it m 

24 

412 J 

taking land on mortgage. 

26 

29 

Extinction of debt which had been contracted m pur^ 
chasing food grams, and clothes. 

26 

1290 

Extmction of debts which had been contracted in drink- 



ing, gamblmg and similar pursuits. 

27 

494 ) 

Extinction of a debt which had been contracted for 

28 

239 \ 

purchasing plough cattle. 

29 

261 

Taking land on mortgs^e. 

30 

94 

Trade. 

31 

210 1 

The mortgaged area was sold. The surplus money after 
repayment of mortg^e debt was spent in drinking 

32 

243 J 

and other pursuits. 

33 

62 ] 


34 

72 


35 

144 

Redemption of mortgages. The surplus was spent in 

36 

139 

drinking, and giving feasts to friends. 

37 

96 

38 

190 


39 

203 \ 

Redemption of mortg^es. The surplus money was 

40 

176 / 

spent in drinking, and polygamy. 

41 

136 1 

Redemption of mortgages. The surplus was spent 

42 

437 f 

on litigation. 


Out of 41 sales made duiing the last 11 years, (for one sale, No. 8, 
mentioned above, is counted twice), 15 have been made to redeem mortgages 
on other land, esdudmg those which the subsequent vendees have effected. 


X. 1 . 7. Out of 166 mortgages that have been mside during the past 11 

years, only 3 have been effected in orda: to purchase (pwfe ps^e 120). 



CHAPTER X. 

SALE OP VILLAGE PRODUCE. 

1. (i). The prices at which the principal crops were sold m the village 
in each of the last 5 years are given below. The prices or rates given 
have been taken from the Bania traders’ records, and were the prices current 
during the harvest time. 


TABLE XLIV. — Statement showing Prices of Produce in Tehong at 

Harvest Time, 




Sale rates in seers 

PEB EUPEE. 

Onop. 

1920 

1921 

) 

1922 

( 

1 1923 

1 

1 1924 

! 

Rabi — 

Wheat 


6| 

6| 

8 

1 114 

12 

Gram 

10 

74 

1 144 

144 

Barley 

13 

8| ^ 

114 

INoti available 

18i 

Kharif— 






Maize 

104 

n 

m 

16| 

12 

Out 



7| 

74 & 8 

34 


Cotton 

H 


54 

4 


{ii). The prices of the above-mentioned products foy each of the last 
5 years as given in the Circle Note Book are as follows : — 


TABLE XIN Statement showing Prices of Produce as recorded m the 

Gtrcle Note Book, 


Crop. 

Sale bates in seers per rgtfee. 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

Rabi — 






Wheat 

84 

6 

74 

11 

114 

Gram 

94 

6 

74 

134 

13f 

Barley 

12 

8 

10 

17 

17 

Kharif-— 






Maize 

10 

7 

17 

16 

13| 

Out 

S 

54- 

6“/« 

7 

7 

Ootttm 

5i 

3| 

4®/a4 

3 

34 


X , 1. 
(i). 


X , u 
{ii). 
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{Hi). With the exception of gur and v^etables, the rest of the produce 
such as wheat, maize, cotton, etc., is generally purchased by the village 
Banias (Aggarwals), who are traders. Gur is generally purchased by five 
jJiiwars of the village who trade in it and two Bania's and one Brahman who 
manufacture sugar {khanohi) "Vegetables are purchased by three vegetable- 
sellers of whom one is a weaver, another a mochi, and the third a sarwan 
(his ancestors kept camels), who claims to be a Mohammedan Rajput , as 
both purchasers and growers are residents of the village, they easily meet to 
buy and sell. The produce is exammed and in accordance with its grade or 
qiialily and the market knowledge of both parties the pnce is settled ; 
one rupee is given at once as sie (advance money) to confirm the bargain 
as struck and the produce is handed over later. Sdlers seem to exercise 
the stronger influence in deciding prices. 

X. 1. (iv). Cases in which a grower sells to his family creditor are not common. 

(»»)• usual practice is for the purchasers to pay for the commodity to the 

growers after they have sold it in the central market. Accounts are cleared 
in from 7 to 30 days according to the ability of the individual purchaser 
to pay ; needy sellers are given part- payment at once. Delay in payment 
tends to make producers seek those who are more prompt. In the ease of 
v^etables, the put chasers either pay at once or in a week, even before they 
have completed selling : in many other villages payments are made after 
the produce is entirely or partly sold. Prompt payment in this village is 
partly the result of competition. 

X. 1 . (®). An indebted producer tries to avoid selling to his creditor. If 

he cannot escape this, he has to sell from J to f of a seer cheaper tha-n 
the prevailing rate ; then the price is settled after the produce is hand«fl over, 
G. handed over 3 maunds of pur to his non-agnoulturiat money-lender, sumr 
by caste. The price was settled and accotmts cleared some ten days after- 
wards ; the creditor purchased the produce | of a seer cheaper ^;ha.T^ other 
buyers. 

X. 1. W* grower elects to sell in the neighbouring markets of Phag- 
(»»)• wata and Ludhiana only when he needs some goods from there which he 
can brii^ back. In the markets the producer sells through brokers, who act 
as commission agents. If not m need of goods from these markets he 
prefers to sell in the village, although rates are lower by J to f of a seer 
per rupee as compared with rates prevalent in the markets. The difference 
in rates is thus explained ; — 

(<*)• unmetalled paths from the village to the TnRt,a]U.^ roads 
leading to the markets, ace very troublesome for wheeled transport because 
of uneVfflmeas and sand. 
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(b) In the market the produce is frequently found to weigh less 
when weighed by the grower. 

(c) The producer has to pay the market dues such as arhat, and 
weighing charges. 

(vk). When a grower intends to sell his produce in any of the neigh- 
bouring markets he takes it to one of the agents or arUias, tfarot^ whom 
he wishes to sell. The agent sends for the daM or broker, who gets the 
produce exposed to public view on the agent’s land. The purchasers collect 
and begin to compete by bidding, and the broker finally accepts the highest 
bid. The weighman is sent for and the agent, who is responsible, ex- 
amines his scales and measures, and the produce is weighed. The ncAnial 
staff of the agents, (the agents are shopkeepers or holders of resideatial 
shops in the market area), are given dues from the heap of the produce for 
the services rendered by them from the time of heaping till that of aftlUng 
or handing over of the produce. The dues are not given on any measured 
basis but may be roughly estimated at about three to four seers of the 
produce. The price is then calculated, and a percentage deduction of the 
charges made from the total. 

The figures below show the charges prevalent in the markets at 


Ludhiana and Ph^wara, which the people from Tehong generaJly visit. 
TABLE XLVII. A , — Phagwara Market Charges per Rs, lOO/- Produce. 


Wheat. 

1 

Maize. 

Cotton. 

Gut, 



Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 

( 

a. 

P- 

Its. 

a. 

P- 

Arhat (commission). . 

1 

0 

0 

y 12 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Broker’s fee 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

Dharam (charify) . . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Gowshala (for cow . . 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

protection). 

Shagirdi 

1 « 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

We^hing charges .. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

T<aal ..j 

1 

I 

9 

0 

i 

5 

0 

■z 

1 

Q 

2 

1 

0 


X. I. 

(w). 


X 1. 
(IMJ). 
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TABLE XLVII B —Ludhiana Market Charges f eft Es. 100/- of Produce. 

x.i. 

Wheat and Maize, Cotton and Our. 


From 

To 

From 

To 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Arhat (commission) . . 

0 

e 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Broker’s fee 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

j 

2 

6 

Dharam (charity) . . 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

0 

Gowshala (for cow 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

protection) 

Heaping of produce. . 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Sweeping the floor . . 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Weighing charge . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Total . . 

1 

1 

6 

i 

7 

0 

0 16 

6 

1 

7 

0 


In the case of wheat, if sieving is done, then 6 annas per Rs* 100/- are 
added in both the markets, 

X, 2. 2. Phagwara, Ludhiana and Phillour are the three chief markets in 

this neighbourhood. The last named is small and people generally visit the 
first two. The distances which the carts have to travel are approximately — 
to Phagwara 10 miles, Ludhiana 12 miles and Phillour 4 miles. 

X, 3. The nearest railway station is at Phillour, about 4 miles away. 

The first half of the road is unmetalled? uneven and sandy and this makes 
transport difiScult ; the last two miles are metalled. 

^ The principal markets named above are situated on the main load 

which rum between Delhi and Lahore, and another road running from 
Phillour to Eahon, is available for those who wish to go to Phillour and 
Ludhiana. Both roads are metalled ; in the rainy season their condition 
remains good, but the unmetalled paths which lead to the metalled roads 
become deplorable. 
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6. The usual means of conveyance axpgaddas (carts). Donkeys are also x. 5. 
used, but only for small loads and short distances ; loads carried on carts 
or donkeys are not charged according to nuleage, although the customary 
rates are really based on distance. To Ludhiana and Phagwara the cart 
charges vary from Rs. 5/- to Es. 7/- per load of 40 maunds, and from 
Rs. 2/8/0 to Ra. 3/8/0 pei load in the case of Phillour and Apra, which are 
both i miles distant ; Rs. 6/- in the former case and Rs. 3/- in the latter 
case are the most common charges, i.e., approximately 1| annas per maund 
for Phillour and Apra, and annas per maund for Phagwara and Ludhimra 
(10 and 12 miles distant). The donkey charges are about the same as those 
for carts. 

6. Large and wdl-to-do medium owners commonly hold up produce X. a 
in the hope of higher prices. A., a large owner, withheld his surplus 
wheat last year for over six months, until he expected no further rise in 
price ; this year (1920) also he is holding up wheat. In December 1925 he 
required some money ; also some necessaries for the marriage of his son had 

to be purchased at Ludhiana. As these were heavy enough to require a 
cait to bring them home, he carted his surplus maize to Ludhiana soon 
after threshing. His experience of the previous year led him to withhold 
Cotton in order to secure as good a price as he did the year before. Soon 
afterwards, however, he happened to visit the Canal Colonies and on his 
return he began to sell cotton as he had heard that a fall in price was 
aniaiapated He is withholding this year’s gur because he needs no money 
at present. M., a well-to-do cultivating owner, is withholding wheat ; so 
also IS K. B. had to sell his cotton early in order to purchase some neces- 
saiies at Ludhiana. As these required a cart to fetch them home, he took 
his cotton to Ludhiana, and from the proceeds of its sale purchased his 
requirements. G., a smsdl cultivatii^ owner, sells his surplus |aoduce as 
soon as it is ready. Those who hold up produce generally say that the 
practice brings them little gam ; even if they happen to secure a better 
pnee, the zmindars suffer much loss and injury to the produce from 
worms, insects, rats, eto. “ Sometimes the injury tmd has are so much, 
that I lose rather than gam ” was what was raid by A. Zemindars m 
many oases prefer selling to withholding. The local credit society deals 
only in lending and borrowing ; it does not attempt to organise the sale 
of produce. 

7. The dates fixed by Govaaiment for the payment of land revenue for x. 7. 
the whole of the CSide m which the village is situated are lat July for the 
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X. 7. rcM mstalment and the 15th. December and 1st February for the MiariJ 
instalments. The local ojBOiciala fix differmt dates for dtfierent za‘ils of the 
Circle each year, so as to receive payments about two weeks before the date 
fixed for payment at the Treasury. Thus the rcM demand is ordinarily 
collected about the middle of June, the first instalment of hharif in the first ' 
week of December and the second m the last half of January. In many 
cases the land revenue demand tends to make the cultivator seE his produce 
at once. 

The rahi demand is Es. 3,500/-. The sale price of wheat m the firat 
week of June 1925 was 8 seers a rupee ; the rain demand in terms of 
wheat was, therefore, 700 maunds. Gram was selling at 10 seers a rupee, 
hence the demand in terms of gram was 876 maunds. 

The first Tcharif instalment is Rs. 1,750/-. The sale price of maize in 
the first week of December was 10| seers a rupee, and the demand in terms 
of maize was, therefore, 459 maunds 15 seers. Cotton sold at 4 seers a 
rupee in the first week of December j consequently the demand in terms of 
cotton was 176 mounds Qu,r and shaldoar sold on the average at 6 
seers a rupee, and so the demand m terms of these was 218 maimd a 30 
seers. 

The second Jekarif instalment is Rs. 1,750/- lEaize sold at 8 seers a 
rupee in the last half of January 1926, hence the demand in terms of maiyf fi 
was 360 maunds. In the case of cotton the price remained the aairiA^ go 
the demand in terms of cotton was as before. Gw m the second half of 
January sold at seers a rupee, and the demand in terms of gur was, 
therefore, 240 maunds 25 seers. 

X. 8. 8. There is no Co-operative Sale Society. 

X..9 9. KhtMar (coarse cotton cloth) is numufactured by jtjAdhas (weavers) 

and by some of the mocMs (shoemakers), who have adopted weaving as a 
ptof^on. The people supply home-spun yarn and pay for the labour. The 
Maddar woven in the village is more or less entirely for village consumption. 
Dawjisaremade of tbreedifierent types— for men’s headwear, women’s skirts 
and men's lower garments; aU three varieties are made either from fine home- 
span or machine-made yams, partly for village consumption and partly for 
export, intended for men's turbans are sometimes made from fine 

sEkm thread. Ludhiana is a good market for aU cotton or silk manu- 
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factures. Burris or small carpets, sometimes used for beddmg, and bed x, 0. 
sheets, are also manufactured ; generally the people supply home-spun yarn 
and pay for the labour. 

■ Sugar manufacture {khanchi) is conducted on primitive lines by three 
families, two Bania and one Brahman, who sell retail throughout the year. 

Gur is manufactured by cultivators , each one keeps a suitable quantity for 
household consumption, and the surplus is sold in the market or to those 
who come round to buy. 

Lohars manufactuie metal articles to order, one of them makes iron 
buckets for wells. Tarkhans make wooden articles for village consump- 
tion 0 ^ order only. Kumhars make earthenware articles which they either 
sell b the village or carry on donkeys to neighbouring villages for sale. 



CHAPTER XI. 

PURCHASES AND INDUSTRY. 


XLl. 


XI. 2. 


XI 3. 


XU 4 


1. The viUe^ers purchase commodities from the local shops aud such 
travelhng traders as viat the village from time to time , they also obtain 
goods from Phillour, Phagwara, Ludhiana and Apra. The last is a flou- 
rishing rural bazaar, four miles away to the east. Price and quality of the 
commodities influence the consumers in deciding upon the place of purchase. 
Commodities for household consumption are frequently bought m small 
quantities and often at short notice, and so the majority of such purchase 
are made from the village shops, and on credit. In petiy dealings grain 
is the chief medium of exchange, 

2. There are 25 shops m the village dealing m the following commo- 
dities : — 

t. Three deal in cloth ; one of them in addition irades in general 
goods on a small scale. 
ii. Two shops sell vegetables and fruits. 

Hi. Eleven sell salt, oil-cakes, kerosine oil, cotton seeds, pulses soap, 
colour.*!. 

zv. One is a small general merchant. 

V. One deals m medicines. 

vi One seEs distiEed medicinal liquids and pansari goods. 
vii. One seUs meat. 
viii. Three deal in hhanchi sugar. 

»®. Two seE sweetmeats on a smaE scale. 

3. Ludhiana 12 miles away, Phagwara 10 miles, PhiEour 3 miles 
and Apra 4 miles, are the chief markets whence commodities are purchased. 
Apra is situated in a purely rural area approachable only by unmetaEed 
roads. 

4. Purchases are made on credit as well as by cash. In the former case 

payments depend on the ability of the buyers ; some pay after a week, 
aft® a mona or more. Oultivatora and otheas who depend upon 
fer their livelihood nav twice a year at harvest times. Pajunents 
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are rarely made in kind ; where they are, the price of the produce XI. 4 . 
is calculated at the prevailing rate. In some cases credit accounts run 
for a year and even more j they are cleared if the agricultural year 
has been good and the debtor has no other immediate or pressing 
need. 

5. Goods are often adulterated and not worth the price paid. Com- xi. s. 
modities sold by an atiar or physician afford ample opportunity for adul- 
teration which IS commonly practised ’Arqs or distilled medicinal liquids are 
watered for retail sale j if they are to be kept some time, distilled water is 
used to avoid deterioration Goods thus adulterated may bring in from 

2| to 3 times the profit on the pure article. In the case of dry drugs the loss 
to the consumers is even more, the commoditie.'s sold bringing in from 3 to 
6 times as much as would be realised if the article were pure. In the case 
of pansari goods such as salt, soap, oils, cotton seeds, oilcakes, pulses, etc,, 
they are known to the consumer, so the gain from adulteration is less, but 
may be as much as 2 to 3 annas in the rupee The manufacture of sweet- 
meats offers a fair field for adulteration, as si^ar of inferior grade is 
mixed with the superior article, and machine-made sugar (ferird), which is 
comparatively cheap, is used for sweets and sold for the natural product ; 
mustard oil is also used instead of ghi. Even m the case of bazad goods 
(doth) inferior stuff is passed off for better qualities ; for instance, “ Saw 
“Brand ” latht (longeloth), or some other inferior variety, is passed off for 
Key Brand ” Jatha. This may cause a loss of 2 or more annas in the rupee 
to the purchaser. Stale and inferior vegetables and fruits are mixed with, 
and sold as, fresh. 

6. It was only after prolonged and continuous friendship that four of xi. 6. 
the shopkeepers aUowed the investigator to test the measures and scales they 
used, on condition that their names were omitted from the report. They 

do not realise that any discrepancy in measures and scales is liable to bring 
them within the scope of the law. 

The scales used by the four shopkeepers consisted of the ordinary stick 
balance and the pivot hole in each case was found to be in the centra and 
ih.e beam when suspended hung honzontal. A thing weighed in one balance 
weighed same in the other. One of the shopkeep^ had purchased a 
fresh set of stamped weights, which were used to teat the accuracy of 
those used by the others. In one case there were two 4-aeec weights ; one 
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XL 6 was correct, but the other was Ith of a seer too heavy, although both 
appeared to be stamped and standard ones. The shopkeeper had inserted 
lead into the hollows which are generally to be found m the lower 
surface. He admitted that he used the heavy weight when he was pur- 
chasing commodities like gur, wheat, cotton, etc., from the cultivators’ 
womenfolk, or if he were weighing produce in exchange for which his 
customers wished to purchase other goods from him. In another case a I 
seer stamped weight was short by of a seer. This weight is used 

for selling eveiy day, but the shopkeeper does not buy with it ; when 
buying he take? the right measure from others. In a third case a J seer 
stamped weight was short by nearly ^ e 4 th of a seer. In a fourth case there 
was no discrepancy as the weights were recently purchased. 

In addition to the stamped standard weights, the shopkeepers m small 
sales use htcJiGha weights of ordinary stones, which are often less in weight 
than they are supposed to be The accuracy of some of them was tested 
against stamped standard weights, and it was found that in one case a 
hachcha seer measure was less by nearly ^ 32 ^^ P^rt of its nominal weight, 
and a measure of one pao Jcachcha was short by |th. In a second case, a 
hachcka b-seer measure was less by the weight of 4 pice than it should have 
been when weighed against its equivalent standard measure of 2 seers. In 
a third case a kachcJia weight of jnos was less by the weight of nearly 1 ^ 
pice. The purchaser also lose'* through the clever and dishonest weighing 
of goods by the shopkeepers, as was admitted by them ; indeed it may 
be said that the purchaser loses more through clever weighing'than through 
short wdghts. 


Kh 7 . 7. No goods are purchased from a Oo-operative Supply Society or 

Union* 

XI. 8 . 8 . Working in leather and the making of shoes are done by each family 

of cMmars on a small scale in spare hours not taken up with other labour. 
The leather prepared is either exported or sold to the cultivators of the 
vill^e who make irrigation b^s from it. The shoes they make 
do not sufi5.ee for the needs of the village. Two families of gJmmars 
make earthenware pots, which are ^Id m exchange for grain as well as 
for cash. The potters of neighbouring villages also come here to sell 
pots. 
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Sugar IS made on a small scale by three families, one Brahman XI. s. 
and two hmias. Machine-made sugar is also imported. There is a brick 
burning industry organised and managed by four Bania {kggarwal) share- 
holders* The bricks are of ordinary size and sell at present at the rate of 
Rs. 13/- per 1,000. 

The hanm women undertake the spinning of Kashmiri wool and the 
yarn is sold at Ludhiana to make shawls. Raw wool is purchased from 
there at the rate of Es. 2/- to Es. 2/4/0 per seer, and separated by hand 
into two grades of about equal bulk , the inferior quality is sold at Es. 1/8/0 
per seei. This work of separation is said to be injurious to the eyes. The 
fine quality is treated with boiled rice and combed and spun for sale ; the 
combing and spmnmg operations reduce the quantity by about half, but the 
product brings from Rs. 12/- to Rs. 16/- per seer. A woman worker’s wages 
average 3 to 4 annas per day. The spinning is done generally in the rainy 
months from July to September. 

9 Cotton IS ginned in the village. Most families keep one or two xi 9. 
wooden machines, known as helms, for ginning cotton, and they are worked 
by the womenfolk of the house. Each family also owns one or two spinning 
wheels, which are worked by the women Machine-made cotton and silken 
thread (poorbi soot) are also imported, to be woven into lungis for men and 
women, and for lining bed sheets. There are 25 looms in the village owned 
and worked by weavers or by some of the morM% who have adopted weaving 
as their calling. All weaving is done by men, but the women assist in the 
preparatory operations. Most of the cloth is manufactured for village use. 

10. There are eight oil-presses in the village, of which seven are in xi.io. 
working order and one is out of use , all of them are owned and worked by 

tdis of the village. 

11. Flour is ground in the village, and also in the neighbouring towns xi u. 
of Ludhiana and Phillour, where there are oil engines which grind cheaper 

than the one here, which is owned and worked by a village loMf and his son 
The grmding charges are 7| annass per maund or Es 46/1 4/0 per 100 maunds in 
the case of wheat, 10 annas per maund or Rs. 62/8/0 per 100 maunds in the 
case of maize, and 3 annas per maund or Rs. 18/12/0 per 100 maunds in the 
case of iaraf (roughly ground flour for cattle). There are also certain 
customary deductions m kind from the flour groimd— some 2| pao^ or |th 
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XI. 11. seer per matin<i of the grain, 62| seers per 100 maunds. There is a 
general complaint that the flour is reduced in quantity by more than the 
above, varying from | a seer to 1| seers per maund, and this has been 
found true in many cases. The same engine can be used to chop fodder, 
but the people make httle use of it for this purpose. During the period 
of investigation the engine was used only once for chopping dry maize plants, 
and this was done in the midst of corn grinding The charges for chopping 
fodder are 6 annas per maund or Rs. 31/4/0 per 100 maunds. 

There are also four stone-miDs for grinding flour, worked by cattle power. 
Three of them are owned by lohars of the village and one by an Arain culti- 
vating owner. Any cultivator may use them for grinding ; he uses his own 
oxen and pays the owner 1 J seers of wheat flour, 2 seers of maize flour, and 
1 seer of darar per maund ground. Almost every house keeps one or two 
hand-mills and the women work them. 

XI. 12 . 12. Sugarcane is pressed in the village. This year there are 43 presses 

at work all owned by cultivators ; others wishing to use a press and the 
pt«f-boiiing apparatus may do so on payment The charges for pressing 
and making gur is 2|' to 3 annas for two earthen jars of juice. This is roughly 
equivalent to 2| to 3 annas for the preparation of 20 seers of gur. 



CHAPTER XIL 
PRICE OF LAND. 


1. The following statement shows the recorded sale price of land in XII. i. 
the quadrenuiiim ending 1899-1900, 1907-08 and 1923-24 
TABLE XLVIII . — Showing the Recorded Sale Price of Land, in Quadren- 


niwns ending 1899-1900, 1907-08 and 1923-24. 


Quadieiinium Price per 

ending aoie 

Percentage 

increase 

on 

1899-1900 

Percentage Piito per 
increase cultivated 
on acre 

1907-1908. 

Percentage Percentage 
increase j increase 
on on 

1899-1900. 1907.19!i8 

[ Rs. a. p. 

I 1899-1900 . 216 1 5 

1907-I90S .. 311 4 3 

1923-1924 *1,136 11 3 

44 4 

426 2 

Rs. a p 
226 5 3 

311 4 3 
271 6 1,283 10 5 

37 6 1 

467 1 312-2 


*On the basis of money actually received 


2 A Similar statement is given below showing cash rents per acre for xil. 2. 
the same quadrennial periods : — 

Table XLIX . — showing Cash Rents per Acre tn Qiiadtenniums ending 
1899-1900, 1907-08 and 1923-24. 


1 

Quadrennium 
ending. i 

1 Gash rent 

1 per acre 
j of chahi 
land. 

Percentage 

increase 

on 

1899-1900 

Percentage Cash rent Percentage 
increase , per acre ' increase 
on * of barani i on j 

1907-1908 i land. ;i899.l900. 

Percentage 

increase 

on 

1907-1908. 

1 

Bs. a. p 


j Rs. a. p.| 


1899-1900 

26 2 0 

-• 

j 10 8 0> 

! 

1907-1908 

26 14 6 

+2-9 

8 4 41 —21-2 


1023-1924 

31 8 0 

+20*6 

1 ' 

+17-1 *21 0 0 +100-0 

i t 

+ 157-8 

5. Only one 

instance has been foxmd of land purchased during the i 


past five years and now let on cash rent. This case has been included to 
ascertain the percentage return given by the cash rent (after deducting 


actual eiqienses paid by the landlord) on purchase price. The trans- 
action took place in 1924 (Mutation No. 465) and the information 


relates to the year 1924-26 — 

(ffl). Area of land sold (all cultivated) . %kanals 19 marhs, 

(6). Total purchase price . . . . . . Es. 1,360/0/0 

(o). Average price per acre (10®/ 5 fe*nols=l acre) .. Rs. 1,576/0/0 
Cash rent received by tbe purebaser 
during the year 


. . Rs. 13/8/0 
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xrL (^). Cash rent per acre .. .• -• Es. 15/12/0 

(e). Percentage return of (d) on (c) . . . . 1 per cent. 

Land revenue and local rates that pur- Es, a. p. 
chaser has paid .. .. 2 12 9 

Do. (per acre) .. Es. 3/4/3 

(/). Oash rent per acre after deducting actual expenses 

(land revenue and local rates) paid by the landlord Ks. 12/7/9 
(g). Percentage return of (f) on (c) . . . 0*79 per cent. 

Xtr. 6. 0. Pour cases have been investigated to ascertain the net percentage 

return to the purchaser on land purchased in the last five years ending 
1924-25 and now let on share rents. 

Case No, 1. 

The transaction took place in June, 1924 (Mutation No. 520) and infor- 
mation as regards rent concerns the year 1924-25 — 

(а) . Area of land sold (all cultivated) . . 7 kanals 6 marlas, 

Es. a. p. 

(б) . Total purchase price .. .. .. 1,2^0 0 0 

(c) . Average purchase price per acre . . . . 1,784 15 0 

(d) . Share rents received by the landlord in the year 

converted into cash at the current village rates — 

i, Jrd share in the price of melons sold Es. a. p. 

off the land ,, 7 0 0 

ii. I share cotton — 1 maund 8 seers 

at 4 seers a rupee • . ..1200 

Hi. 4 bundles of dry cotton plants . . 0 8 0 

tv. Half produce of smji crop : (the 

growth was poor) . . 7 5 0 

Total . . 26 13 0 

Average per acre . . 41 7 0 

(e) . Percentage return of (d) on (c) . . 2’31 per cent. 

Amount spent by purchaser during the year — Es. a. p. 

i. Por manure . . . . 7 0 0 

a. Land revenue and local rates 3 14 6 Es. a. p. 

Average per acre .. .. 15 11 0 

(/), Share rents in terms of cash after deducting actual 

expenses per acre , . * . 25 12 0 

(j ) PerceBfcage return of {/) on (c) . . . . 1-44 per cent . 
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Case No. 2. 

The transaction (Mutation No. 516) took place in June, 1924— XlI.e. 


(a). Area of land sold (all cultivated) 


8 7ttatlas only 
Es, a. p. 

(6). Total purchase price 

• • 

400 0 0 

(c) . Average purchase jirice per acre 

(d) . Share rents received by the landlord 

in the year, converted into cash at the 

• • 

10,500 0 0 

current village rates — 

Bs. a. p. 


'i. 18 seers of wheat at 8 seers a rupee . . 

2 4 0 


1 tangars of straw at 1 tangar a rupee 
UL Gliari fodder at Es. 3/- per kanal (the 

0 12 0 


growth was poor) , . 

0 12 0 


Total 

, . 

3 12 0 

Average per acre 

• • 

98 0 0 

(e) Percentage return of (d) on (o) 

. • 

0’93 per cent. 

Expenses met by the landlord — 

Es. a. p 


i. Manure : none given as it was mam land. 


ii. Land revenue and local rates 

0 3 6 


Average per acre 

. • 

5 2 0 

(/). Eent per acre after deducting actual expenses 


met by the landlord 

• # 

92 14 0 

(g). Percentage return of (/) on (c) 

. . 

0*88 per cent. 


Case No. 3. 


The transaction (Mutation No. 210) took place on 29th October, 1919 — 
(o). Area of land sold (all cultivated) , . . . 7 kamls. 

Bs. a. p. 

(6). Total purchase price .. .. .. 1,000 0 0 

(c) . Average purchase price per acre .. .. 1,500 0 0 

(d) . Share rents received by the lan<llord in the year, 

converted into cash at the current village rates— 

Rs. a. p. 

i. 4 maunds of wheat at 8 seers a rupee 20 0 0 
ii. 7 tangars of straw at 1 tangar a rupee 7 0 0 

Total .. .. 27 0 0 

Average pa; acre .. .. .. 40 8 0 
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Xll.6, (e). Percentage return of (d) on (c) 2*70 per cent. 

Expenses met by the landlord — Rs. a. p. 

i. Manure .. .. ..700 

iL Land revenue and local rates . . 3 2 6 

Rs, a. p. 

Total .. 10 2 6 

Average per acre . . . . . , . . 15 3 9 

(/). Rent per acre after deducting actual expenses 

met by the landlord . . . . . . 25 4 3 

(y) Percentage return of (/) on (c) . . 1*68 per cent. 

Case No. 4. 

The transaction (Mutation No. 639) took place in June 1924 — 

1 kanal 6 marlas, 
1 haml 7 marlas. 
Rs, a* p. 

(6). Total purchase price . . • . . . 100 0 0 

(c) . Average purchase price per acre . . . . 777 12 6 

(d) . Share rents received by the landlord in the 
year, converted into cash at the village 
current rates — 

Rs, a. p. 

L 14 seers of wheat at 8 seers a rupee ..112 0 
a. l tmgar of straw at 1 tangar a rupee 10 0 

Total . . . . 2 12 0 

Average per acre •. .. .. 21 6 6 

(e) . Percentage return of (d) on (c) . . . . 2*75 per cent. 

Rs. a. p. 

Expenses met by the landlord — 
i. Manure .. .. Nih 

n. Land revenue and cesses ,. 0 4 9 R-"', a. p. 

Average per acre .. 2 5 0 

{/), Rent per acre after deducting actual expenses 

met by the landlord .. .. 19 1 6 

( 9 ). Percentage return of (jf) on (e) ... , . 2*45 per cent. 


(a). Area of land sold 


r Cultivated 
L Total .. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

YIELDS. 

1. A copy is given below of the estimates expressed in seers per acre, 
issued by the Director of Land Records for each class of soil and each 
crop in Phillour Circle, in which Tehong is situated. 

TABLE li.Statement showing Yields per Acre for Crops m Different 
Soils in Phillour Circle, 


Yield pee acse in seeks. 



Chain. 

Sailah, 

’ Baiam 

Kharip Crops. 


i 


Maize 

820 

1 580 

380 

Rice 

600 

520 

400 

Mash 

270 

220 

300 

Mung 

260 

220 

300 

Moth 

250 

170 

i 300 

Til 

160 

120 

180 

Other crops 

190 

260 

280 

Sugarcane 

1,541 

1,541 

; 

Cotton 

182 

110 

110 

Ghan 

1,541 

1,525 

1,280 

San 

170 

160 

I 150 

Indigo 

30 

25 

20 

Red Pepper 

426 

. . 

i • • 

Vegetables 

2,010 

•• 

1 * • 

( 

Rabi Crops. 



( 

! 

Wheat 

600 

450 

326 

Gram 

550 

300 

600 

Wheat & Gram 

600 

350 

570 

Wheat & Barley 

540 

300 

350 

Barley 

660 

400 

300 

Mmsar . , 

360 

325 

300 

Barley & Massar 

300 

320 

250 

SaTSon 

260 

120 

150 

Poppy 

660 

# t 


Tobacco .. 

1,260 

•• 
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xni. 

1 . 


A list is next given of the yields expressed in seers per acre, assumed 
by the Settlement Officer, at the last Settlement for each class of soil and 
each cropin Phillour Circle. 


TABLE lA.—Statemeni showing Yields assumed by the Settlemmt Officer 
at the last Settlement ^ 1913-17. 


Crop 

Ghahi am 
Ah 

Sailah, 

Barani, | 

Grade I. 

Grade II. 

Grade III. 

Khabif Crops. 

Seers 

Seers. 

Seers. 

Seers 

Seers. 

Maize 

800 

• . 

400 

320 

280 

Rice 

600 


400 

400 

200 

Mung 

260 


180 

160 

160 

Mash 

260 


180 

160 

160 

Moth 

220 


180 

160 

160 

Til 

160 


120 

no 

90 

Jowar & Bajm 

240 


180 ^ 

160 

150 

SngaTcaiie 

800 

. . 

800 

600 

360 

Cotton 

240 

. * 

180 

160 

80 

Hemp 


Rs 12/- all round. 


Indigo 


„ 12/- do. 


ChilUes 


,, 20/- do. 


Fruits & Vegetables 


„ 14/- do. 


Fodder 

Es. 8/- 

•• 

All haram Rs. 6/- 

Rabi Cbops. 






Wheat 

660 

, , 

400 

320 

220 

Barley 

560 


400 

320 

200 

Gram 

560 


440 

400 

220 

Wheat & Gram . .1 

560 


440 

400 

220 

Wheat So Barley • . 

660 


440 

400 

220 

Massar 

400 


240 

200 

170 

Barley So Massar . . 

500 


300 

220 

180 

Barley So Gram • . 

560 


. . 

400 

220 

Sarshaf 

260 


160 

160 

120 

Ta/ramwa d Toria . . 

260 


• * 

160 

120 

Linseed 

260 


. • 

160 


1 Fruits & Vegetables 

Rs 16/- allround. 


Poppy 


„ 20/- do. 


Tobacco 


,, 20/- do. 


Melons 



16/- do. 


Fodder 

8/- 


Alihan am Rs 

6/- 




f 
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2* The following are copies of the Settlement Officers* inspection notes xill, 
on the village : — 

Miscellaneous General Remarks hy the Settlement Officer in 1883. 

Irrigation wells pacoa 41, kachcha ml. The proprietors are Riens in good 
circumstances. The soil is firm and good. The sugarcane lands are 4 per cent, 
on cultivated area. Cotton and garden produce are grown. The collection 
has been easy. The new revenue rates give a slight increase on former jmnma, 
which is accordingly demanded as the estate is rich and flourishing.” 

Note by Settlement Superintendent in 1883 (translated from Urdu), 
is a well-to-do village. The lands in general are good, except in the 
south-west. The wells are in a very progressive state. Irrigation is done on 
a large scale. The agricultural tribes are Amins, Jais and Eajputs ; they 
generally cultivate with their own hands and aie industrious No one is ex-» 
travagant Ordinary crops are produced, and the chief crops are popular. The 
village is not famous for any particular cropping. The jamma is ordinary. It 
is justifiable to fix the at Bs 5,000/- ” 

‘‘There is a garden in this village which gives nearly Es 200/- as annual 
income.” 

Settlement Officer's Remarks, dated Uh July, 1885. 

‘‘This village is in good condition. It is owned by Arains (37 shares), Jafs 
(8 shares) and Eajputs (1 share). Sales and mortgages are not above the aver- 
age, and prices are higher by a good deal for mortgages.” 

“ The soil is quite average; the south of the uplands is a little light. In the 
north the soil is grey loam with a good deal of lallar shown as kdratht. It is 
liable in part to flooding from the chhamb, but on the whole the okJiamh does 
more good than harm. Cultivation has not increased to any appreciable ex- 
tent since last Settlement, but irrigation has exceeded by 302 ghumaons. The 
crop irrigated area per bucket is 13 acres which is moderate, but there is much 
irrigation in the Bet On the up irrigated area, cane is about a half bc4ter than 
usual and cotton a half worse. Holdings are of about the average size. Popula- 
tion has increased since 1868. It is rather denser than average on the crop 
area. This is a strong village and may be assessed with above rates. I re- 
commend Es. 5,250/-.” 

Note by Sardar Hotu Singh, SeUlement Officer, dated 2/ifi? February, 1916. 

“ This IS an Arain and Jat (Sikh) village. Arains own 74 per cent, and 
Jots 18 per cent. This is a large village consisting of 781 houses, of which 17 
are pakka. It has a prosperous appearance. The chain lands and crops are 
very good and so are harani Some areas adjoining Pal-kadeem and Easul- 
pur are inferior because they are uneven. Cultivated area is Vi^th morq 
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XIII. 

2 . 


XIIL 

3&4. 


wiiie irrigated arej* is |tli less Increase in cultivation is appreciable. 
Increase in irrigation is average. Gliahi rates are muct higher and so are 
baram ones/’ 

* Cropping IS good. Sales are Jxd less. Most of them are old and have 
afiected the average price Mortgages are almost all new and are about 
average. Mortgage money is half as much again Alienations were made by 
Arains to repay old debts and by Jats for litigation and expenses of mar- 
riages. Average area per owner is 3 as against 4 The owners are prosperous. 
A good strong village. The Dkaha does more good than harm. Bet crops are 
very good now when other harani lands badly need rain.'’ 

“Assessed at Es. 7,000/-.’' 

3 & 4. A table is given below showing the character of each harvest 
for the last five years for each of the chief crops, and the zemindms^ 
estimate of the yield in maiinds per acre of each of the main crops for each 
of the above harvests on each class of soil— 


TABLE LII. — Statement showing the Character of last Five Harvest and 
Zemindars^ Estimate of Yields, 


Year, 


Harvests. 

IJharaotbe ob harvests 
ACOOBIUNG TO 

zemindars’ opinions. 

Zemtn dabs’ estimate 

OF THE YIELDS IN 
MAtTNDS PER ACRE. 



Chahi, 

Barani. 

Chahi, 

Baram, 

Kharif 1920 

1. 

Maize 

Good 

, , 



2. 

Cotton 

Bo. 

. 

29^6 

, , 


3. 

Kamacl 

Bo. 

• 

16*/, 

.. 

Eabil92l 

1. 

Wheat 

Average 

Below 

Average 

U^U 

lov. 


2. 

Wheat & Gram 

Bo. 

Bo. 

U^U 

11“/m 

Kharif 1921 

1. 

Maize 

Good 


23V« 


2. 

Cotton 

Bo. 

, 




3. 

Kamad 

Do. 

• 

29>/5 

•• 

Eabi 1922 

1. 

Wheat 

Good 

Average 

18®/io 

14% 

2. 

"TOeat & Gram 

Bo. 

Bo. 

18»/ro 

IS*/, 

Kharif 1922 

1. 

Maize 

Good 


23Vao 

. 


2 

Cotton 

Bo. 


164/b 



3, 

Kamad 

Bo 


19*/, 

. • 

Rabi 1923 

1. 

Wheat 

Good 

Average | 

18*/i, 

34% 


2. 

Wheat &Gram 

Bo. 

Bo 

18'/io 

16% 

Kharif 1923 

1. 

Maize 

Average 


l’”/40 

.. 


2. 

Cotton 

Good 

* * 

16*/, 



3. 

Kamad 

Bo. 

1 

29*/, 

*• 

Rabi 1924 

1. 

Wheat 

Average 

Poor 

14% 



2. 

Wheat & Gram 

Bo. 

Bo. 

14% 

^®/ao 

Kharif 1924 

1. 

Maize 

Good 


23%o 



2. 

Cotton 

Very good 

. , 

19"/.. 

, . 


3. 

Kamad 

m. 

*• 

34*»/,. 

•• 

BaHmS 

1. 

Wheat 

Average 

Poor 

14% 

8*/6 


2# 

Wheat &Gram 

Bo. 

Bo. 

14% 
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S. S estimates the yields of the chief crops every year, both for his o\m 
harvest and that of his tenants. On being questioned by the investigator 
he said that there was no difEerence in the yield of wheat and berra 
(wheat and gram) for the rab% harvests of 1924 and 1925 on chahi mdbarani 
lands. Ohahi lands yielded on the average H/e to 1^/5 maunds per 
hmali and barani lands yielded ^ 5, ^ 5 and 1 mannd according to variety ; 
the yield of berra (wheat and gram) was 4 seers more in the case of bmani 
lands. In the year 1921, the yields of wheat and berra were regarded as 
similar to the yields m the harvests of 1924 and 1925, with the difference 
that baiam lands in 1921 yielded about IV5 maiind more. Yields of 
wheat and hena in the years 1922 and 1923 were 1^/5 maunds on the 
average on cliahi lands ; on barani lands the yield of wheat was 1^/5 maunds, 
while that of was 4 seers ‘‘more per kanaV^ Be^ra as compared with 
Wiieat alone is said to give a much better ontturn on baram fields ; one 
of the two, and most likely gram, will flourish even if rams fail. 

In kharif 1920, 1921, 1922 the yield of maize, cotton and sugarcane 
was 2 Vs, 1 Vs, and 2^/5 maunds 'petkaml respectively. In Mar^ 1923 
bhe yield in the case of cotton and cane on the average was similar to that of 
the previous year, but in the case of maize the jield was less by ^ 2 niaund 
per kanal, owing to an excess of rain. The kharif of 1924 is said to 
have been much better than usual for cotton and cane. The outturn of 
the former was l^s to 2 maunds and that of the latter 3^/5 to 3^/5 
maunds on average. The yield of cane in tenant cultivati^m w\as said 
to be a little less, since the tenants consume more gut, juice and canes 
during the days of pressing. 

K., another zemindar with a good memory, was also questioned as to 
the field of crops in different years, and his estimates were practically the 
same as those of S. S. When other zemindars were questioned, they all 
suggested S. S as the man most likely to make reliable answers ; he 
gave his answers without hesitation, so the infornmtion given above is as 
reliable as facts, which depend on the memory of a man of the farmer 
class, can be. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


RENTS. 


A.— General. 

XIV. 1. The following statement classifies the land of the village accord- 
ing to the way in which it is cultivated : — 

TABLE 'Llll— Showing How the Gultivated Area is Held and Cultivated 

in Tehong, 



Total 
cultivat- 
ed area 
of the 
village. 

Area 
cultivat- 
ed by 
owners. 

Area 
cultivat- 
ed by 
occu- 
pancy- 
tenants. 

Area oxjltivatbi> by TENAisrTS- 

AT-WILL. 

Paying 

at 

revenue 

rates. 

Paying 

at 

batai 

rates. 

Paying 

cash 

rents. 

Paying 

other 

rents. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

% 

Acres 

2,161 

870 

6 

25 

823 

273 

f 

165 

Percentages • . . . , 

100 

40-26 

i 

1 0-23 

1-16 

38-93 

12 63 

763 


XXV, 2. There is no difficulty in obtaining tenants in the village. 

A. 2.* 

XIV. 3. Changes among tenants are frequent. Ordinarily, a tenant stays 
on a plot only for one year and cases are even found where a tenant culti- 
vates a plot for one crop or half a year only. The statement on the 
following pago indicates the period of tenancy on 30 plots selected at ran- 
dom. A cross indicates a change of tenant. Where no change has taken 
place; the column is left blank. 



Serial No. 
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XIV, 

A. 4 , 


4. Absentee landlords prefer one year's chahota to hatm rent as they 
are unable to watch the crop and safeguard their interests. Moreover, as 
they have neglected their houses, they have no facilities for storing produce 
or for staying in the village themselves until it is sold. In the case of 
chakota, a one year’s lease is preferred by the landlord, as a better ofier may 
be made the next year. 

Non-cultivating small owners, who themselves, or their families, reside 
in the village more or less permanently, prefer batm, for the system enables 
them to share the produce, green or ripe, and they thus have the same 
advantages as a cultivator. If, for example, an owner’s children want 
green maize cobs when his land is growing maize qn batai, he can settle 
with his tenant to share two beds or a certain area of the green crop in equal 
parts : he can do the same in the case of cane and fodder crops — (cane is grown 
on batm in the Bet), Such facilities cannot be enjoyed if the land is let 
on cash rents. The lands which are best in fertility or situation are let on 
batau On the other hand, the aim in poor lands is to let them on chakota 
for a period of from one to three years. Tenants prefer chahota or a lease 
provided the land can be improved. 

Tenants would like to grow cotton and cane on cash rents in the Bet^ 
if they could get land there even for a year. 15 plots under cotton in the 
Bet were all found to be subject to bata% ; no land on cash rent is to be 
had for this crop here. The cultivation of cotton by tenants is also to be 
found in the Dhaha, but the plots are few in number, all pay bata% and 
none exceeds 4 kamh in area j the reluctance of owners to let on cash 
rents, and the poorer facilities for irrigation here, are responsible. 

Sugarcane is not grown either on batai or cash rents by tenants in the 
Dhaha, A proverb says ""kamad ehahle te kapa^ mahle” L e., the cane area 
should be in the immediate vicimty of the well to facilitate waterings, 
and cotton grown away from and on the rising side of it, as it requires less 
water. Oane is a commercial crop, and tenants would like to grow it in the 
Bet on cash rents, but land is lacking except on batai. There are a few 
cases of cash rents, but only where the tenant is some relative of the owner, 
or where the tenant has grown the crop on batai also, and in this case the 
area under batai is often greater than that on cash rents. 

For vegetables, owners would prefer batai but the tenants do not agree. 
Whenever baiai is found— J., for example, grows one kaml of carrots, 
etc., on hm%--the vegetables grown are for the joint consumption of the 
owner and tenant, and the area cropped is small. Vegetables require 
more trouble though they are more profitable, and tenants think twice 
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before growing them on batau If the produce is grow n lor sale, the shares 
are not equal, but the tenant takes ^rcls allowing Jrd only to the owner. 

Such cases of hatai are, however, very rare, tenants generally grow vege- 
tables on cash rents. 

5. The followdng cash rents are paid on 273 acies of dillerent classes XIV* 
of soils, calculated in accordance with Chapter XX. of Domes Settlement * ^ 
Manual :~ 


TABLE LV, — Showing Gash Rents paid on Different Clashes of Soil m Tehong. 


Sepaeate soil bents. 

Class. 

Lump bents 

AGGKEGATING Rs 
2,012 ON 85 ACEES 

RESOLVEO INTO 

Total klsgli^. 

Acres. Rate. 

Total rent. 

Acres. 

Total rent. 

Acres Rato. | Total rent. 

Rs. a p. 
Ghdhi .. 79 i 31 8 0 

1 

Rs. a, p. 
2,488 8 0 

35 

Rs. a p 
1,207 3 2 

Rs a p 1 Rs a. p 

114 , 32 0 S ‘3,605 11 2 

, 1 

Barani, 109 j 21 0 0 

2,289 0 0 

50 

804 12 10 

159 19 7 4 |3,093 12 10 


6. A comparison of the rise in the value of agricultural produce and XIV. 
cash rents is next attempted. The material has been taken from State- ^ ^ 
ment 8 of the Village Note Book. 

TABLE LVI. — Statement showing the Rise in Cash Rents in Tehong, 



Rent per acre. 

Year, 




i 













Ghah%, 


Average. 

Baram, 



Average. 



Rs. 

a. 

P 

Rs. 

a. p. 


Bs. 

a. 

P* 


Ea. 

a. 

P- 

1884-85 ) 

1887-88 t ■■ 

(1) 

(2) 

15 

21 

12 

0 

0 

0 

}l8 

6 

0 

(1) 

(2) 

5 

7 

4 

13 

0 

6 



8 

9 

1891-92 

26 

4 

0 

26 

4 

0 


7 

13 

6 


7 13 

6 

1896-96 


32 

2 

6 

32 

2 

6 


7 13 

6 


7 13 

6 

1899-1900 . . 

(1) 

31 

8 

0 

■} 



(1) 

19 11 

0 

*> 





(2) 

21 

0 

0 

I 26 

A. 

0 

(2) 

10 

8 

0 






(3) 

42 

0 

0 


(3) 

8 

8 

6 

i -10 

8 

0 


(4) 

10 

8 

0 

J 



<4) 

7 13 

6 












(«) 

5 15 

0 

J 




1903-04 .. ..| 

(1) 

31 

8 

0 

"I 



(1) 

7 

14 

0 

1 





(2) 

21 

0 

0 




(2) 

6 

9 

0 






(3) 

26 

4 

0 

V26 

4 

0 

(3) 

5 14 

6 


► 7 

3 

6 


(4) 

28 14 

0 

! 



(4) 

10 

8 

0 






(6) 

23 10 

0 

J 



(6) 

5 

4 

0 

J 




1907-08 

(1) 

31 

8 

0 

1 




5 

4 

0 

1 





(2) 

(3) 

21 

26 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Us 14 

6 

1 (2) 
(3) 

7 

9 

2 

3 

6 

0 


^ 8 

0 

4 


(4) 

28 14 

0 

J 



' (4) 

10 

8 

0 

- 




1911-12 


31 

8 

0 

31 

8 

0 

i 

10 

$ 

0 


10 

8 

0 

1915-16 


31 

8 

0 

31 

$ 

0 

1 

10 

8 

0 


10 

8 

0 

1919-20 


36 12 

0 

36 12 

0 

1 

i 

10 

8 

0 


10 

8 

0 

1923-24 


31 

8 

0 

31 

8 

0 

1 

1 

21 

0 

0 

1 

21 

0 

0 


^ OTB : — m brackets refer to vana ifferent classes of the same 


kind of soil. 
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TABLE LVII . — Statement showing Sale Rates in Seers per Rupee of the 
Chief Crops in Tehong. 



As no sale rates of the chief produce are available even from the Circle 
Note Book, further back than 1896, for the purpose of comparison, 1896 
and 1924 have been taken as the standard years in both cases. 


The figures of rent show that chahi rents have fallen by 2*04 per cent., 
and barani rents have risen by 167*7 per cent. On the other hand, the 
price of wheat has risen by 58*3 per cent., gram by 37 per cent., and gar 
by 130*7 per cent, j maize and cotton show no rise. 


XIV. 
A. 7. 
XIV 
A. 8. 


7. No zabti rents are paid on particular crops here. 

8, There is no case of an owner taking fixed grain rents irrespective 
of the state of the crop, except in the case of N,, who takes four seers of 
gar in addition to cash rent from his tenant, who is growing cane. 


9. Owners do not give any advances to tenants in cash or kind for 
land already under good cultivation. Non-cultivating owners, in order to 
raise the value of certain plots, which have remained neglected and 
unremunerative, try to attract tenants on favourable terms. H. S., for 
example, wanted to bring under cultivation 10 kanah of banjar kaMm lying 
close to his well. The plot was in a position to be manured naturally. He 
made a contract with J., Ms tenant, to bring it under cultivation on con- 
dition that the latter could have the whole of the produce for one year. 

* The sals rates of the produce in the village are available only for 1920 and 192-1: 
Other entries have been taken from the Circle Note Book. 
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It is not common for owners to lend seed to their tenants ; the latter 

A 9 

provide it themselves. If a tenant for some reason or other borrows 
seed from an owner, the latter recovers only the amount lent, no additional 
charge being made when the crops come in. 

10. Holdings here are scattered and so is cultivation. The cultivators, Xiv 
therefore, do not live on the land but return home to the village after work. 

The tenant receives* the material and site for a house free. Fuel he gets 
as a customary right. He must get the consent of the owner to cut 
branches off the trees for fencing, but he generally puts to his own 
use the dry fuel of these fences after the removal of the crops. The 
tenant has the right to use water for any purpose, and he has the right 
to use in equal shares with the ovmer the natural products of the soil such 
as grass ; but in practice the owner does not often take any share, and 
he has no concern with them in the case of a tenant under contract or 
lease. 

11. The exercise of the rights mentioned above is strictly limited to xil 
the requirements of the tenant, who has no right of sale ; actually the 
tenant avails himself of opportunities which escape the owner’s notice to 

sell grass, fuel, etc., collected from the land. 

12. The tenant has no right whatever to the use of trees on the land, xr 
except with the permission of the owner. He does not plant new trees. ^ 

13. The tenant does not make any gift of animal produce such as xi’' 

milk, eggs and poultry, to the owner. ^ 

14. Generally the owner does not make any gift to the tenant, e.g., xi: 

a meal at the principal holiday, after harvest, or on a marriage. Large ^ 
and well-to-do owners who call upon the services of their tenants apart > 

from cultivation, as will be mentioned later, do entertain such tenants 

on a marriage. 

15. Neither owner nor tenant makes any gift such as a meal at xi 

harvest times to the labourers. ^ ^ 

16. Small non-cultivating owners of agricultural tribes occasionally xi 
render personal aid to their tenants in operations such as weeding, fencing ^ ^ 
and reaping for three to six days in a year, with a view to enhancing the i 
yield and hence their share. The owner feeds himself in these days, mak- 
ing no claim for a special share in the produce as remuneration for the 

aid rendered. Large owners do not render any such services ; their tenants ; 
must do everything themselves. 
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17 & IB, Teuauts assist comparatively big owners m various ways 

A 17 

18 to the extent of from three to six days in a year with a view to retain, a ten- 
ancy Ouitivating owners take assistance in such operations as reaping, 
weeding, manuring and ploughing • in the last two operations the yoke 
of the tenant are also used. Non- cultivating owners receive assistance in 
sowmg, reaping, carting fodder crops for their live-stock, repair work 
and in grinding grain with the tenants’ cattle. When such assistance is 
bemg rendered the owner gives food to the working members, men and 
cattle. Gur^ which is a luxury for agriculturists, is usually included in 
the fare. 


^ly 19. Grazing is no part of tenancy here. 

XIV 20. In the case of a contracb or lease the tenant can grow what he 

likes, but in the case of batai the owner exercises a real influence in directing 
the rotation and the selection of crops. Observation brought to light 
instances of owners insisting on a particular crop being grown in a certain 
rotation. H. S., for example, being in need of fodder, insisted on a senji 
metha fodder crop being grown on a plot after maize, although his tenant 
wanted to grow gram with a view to saving work. 

^I^* ^1* The customary practice is that when the crop is cut^ all, including 

Jeamins, graze their cattle indiscriminately on the fields. 

XIV 22. Dung dropped by cattle in the course of grazing is not claimed 
either by owner or by tenant. The wives and children of Icannns, such 
as weavers, cTiamars and faqirs, however, collect the dry dung from the 
fields to serve as fuel and nobody objects to the practice. 

XIV. 23. There is no custom by which the tenant must grind his grain at 
the owner’s mill. 

XIV. 24. There are no conditions forbidding the cultivation of part of the 

^ lands under tenancy, such as the reservation of lands for grazing. 

XIV. 25. The owner has the right to visit the fields and view the crops; 
he often directs the tenant to weed, fence, water and reap the crop. 

SV. 26. Owners have been known to give warnings of a threatening nature 
to their tenants when the cultivation did not meet with their approval, 
and even to evict them for bad cultivation and faulty rotation. 
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B — Batai Rents. 

1. The dijfference in soils does not affect hatai rates. XIV 

B I 

2. Batai rates do not vary with crops like sugarcane, cotton, wheat; xiv 
the shares are half and half. Vegetable crops like tobacco, are grown only 
rarely on batai^ but usually on cash rents. If grown on hatai, the tenant 
takes frds and the owner Jrd of the produce ; only one case was found 

in which a vegetable crop was subject to half batai. The tenant grew one 
hanal of carrots, and enjoyed concessions from the owner ; he was 
allowed three JcanaU of senji fodder without having to share it ; further, 
it is probable that in practice he took more than half of the vege- 
tables~at least the owner complained of this. Fruits like mangoes are 
never subject to batai rates ; the practice is for the owners to sell the fruit 
on the tree when it is in an early stage of growth, and the price is paid 
within a week. In addition to the cash paid, a certain amount of the 
fruit is reserved, the amount depending roughly on the price paid. In 
1925 the only mango garden of the village was sold for Rs. 226/- and 3 
maunds 8 seers of fruit. Last year it sold for Rs. 160/- and 1 maund 24 
seers of the fruit. i 

4. No additional cesses of any kind are paid to the landlord. 

5. The crop is divided on the threshing floor and the tenant carries XIV 

B S 

the owner’s share to the latter’s granary. 

' 6. Details are given below of some actual partitions of rabi harvest, 

which the investigator witnessed. 

1. U. 8,, owner ; J., tenant, — ^The wheat heap was divided by the 
tenant in the presence of the owner, by means of scales and a 4-seer weight, ; 
into two equal portions of 16 maunds each, some 6 seers of grain being left 
unweighed. From this common and unweighed residue one dha/t%, or 4 
seers of grain, was given to the rahha (watcher) who was present, and the 
rest of the grain was divided, handful by handful, to the owner’s and 
tenant^s heaps. No deduction whatever was made for the menials. The 
owner was then given the choice of selecting the heap he preferred. Ohundis, 

or grain mixed with rough pieces of straw, was also similarly weighed and 
divided into equal portions. 

2. B. 8», owner ; 4., tenant. — The weighing method was the same 

as above. 12 maunds haclicha of grain were put into the owner’s and i 

tenant’s bags respectively. The rest of the grain was weighed into the 
bags of each, maund by maund, till there was a quantity too small to be ' 

weighed by means of the 4-seer weight. The scales were then tested ; 
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XTV. 
B. 6. 


XIV. 


and the remainder of the grain was put into the pans, gram against grain, 
carefully till the beam was quite horizontal. Qhundis were also partition- 
ed simihrly. Inquiry from Icamins and maliks showed that payments to 
kamvns are made later at home from the individual portions. 

^1. U, S . owner ; M., tenant, — The grain and ghundis were weighed 
by the tenant into two heaps of the same weight and the owner selected 
one for himself Nothing was given to any one from the common heap 
Before weigliing was begun the counterpoise was removed and to avoid 
any possible error pans were changed half way through the weighing opera- 
tions. 

4. H, 8 , owner; B., tenant , — The owner’s bailiff or super v^isor weighed 
the heap into two equal portions of 17 maunds kachcha each. Then from 
each share, half a seer kachcha iger maund was taken and given to the bailiff, 
who thus received 17 seers kachcha. Qhundis were also partitioned -inf(> 
two equal portions, but no share was given to the bailiff. 

One more case of division of their crops was observed, and this t^aq^, j 
the grain and qhundis were equally partitioned, and nothing was given to 
anyone else The owner complained to the tenant about his carelessness, 
negligence and dishonesty and said, '' In future you will not get any 
land.” The tenant later, in the absence of the owner, ventilated 1^-, 
grievance about the deductions for the bailiff saying, "‘I would ratl^' 
seek some other owner.” Next day the owner said that he would not^ 
have deducted anything from the tenant’s share had he worked satis- 
factorily. Payments to the menials, as has been pointed out earlier, are 
made at home from the respective shares of the owner and tenant, or, if 
at the time of partition, from the respective shares and n^t from the 
common heap. 

If the cultivator keeps a ehamar under the sepi system, (often he does 
not), the ehamar has the right to sweep the floor after every threshing ; 
otherwise the cultivator does it himself. Each sweeping brings in 
I to 1 J seers of grain, besides 5 to 10 seers of straw, according to the size 
of the heaps of grain and straw. 

Straw or bhm is piled into an oblong heap. The middle is then 
measured out with a rope, which is thrown across the heap to divide 
it into two equal parts. The owner then selects one for himself and the 
tenant takes the other. ^ 

7. Eor the menials no deduction is made from the common heap, 
except sometimes for a rakha and badiff, as mentioned above. 
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The tenant threshes the owner’s share and receives no concession for 
this. In the case of maize, however, the cobs are only separated from 
the stalks and partitioned ; the threshing is done later by the owner 
himself. The tenant does the reaping, and, if a cJiamar or lam (thresher) is 
summoned to assist, it is done with the consent of the owner. The lava 
takes one bundle of the crop, usually heavier than other bundles, plus 
Jth of a bundle as his customary charge Grleaning is generally done by 
chamm women, but the lava's womenfolk have prior rights. The tenant 
does not receive any dues for reaping. 

8. It has been noted that the rahJia and a bailifE are paid from the XI\ 

** B S 

common heap Both of them are expected to keep a watch on the crops 
to prevent damage and theft ; this involves service both to the owner and 
the tenant. What goes to charity is not taken from the common heap 
at the time of partition, but from the common crop when it is being 
cut. The menials, jhiioar, barber, hhahroh, mirasi and sweeper, visit the 
fields to render service and receive kalavas known as hah. Usually the 
owner, who is present to supervise, gives this charity to bis own 
fly&iials. Some of the menials are sometimes common to both the owner | 
am the tenant. Such charity is given bv an individual tenant only once 
to the extent of from one to two sheaves in accordance with the size of the I 
area cropped and the condition of the crop itself. The menials render ■ 
personal service to reapers on the plot, e.q., supplying water, fire for huhka, ' 

shaving, etc. The owner finds the menials ready to respond to his call for ' 

ordinary everyday jobs. | 

I 

9, 10, 11 & 12. The tenant provides the seed and nothing is deducted xiv 

on account of seed from the common heap ; there are no other deductions m* ^ 
not mentioned above. * 

13. Chari fodder crop is largely grown on cash rents, although batai xiy 
cultivation also exists. It is divided into equal shares both green and ^ 
dry. The area cropped is, after considering the uniformity of growth, 
marked into two equal parts when standing in the field and the owner 
takes one but the tenant does not undertake the reaping and carrying in 
this case. If the ripe or dried crop is divided, the reaping and carrying of ! 

the owner’s share is generally done by the tenant : the sheaves are bound i 

and divided into two equal shares* Senji fodder is dealt with similarly, I 

14 & 16* The landlord does not allow any concession for fodder, xiy 
nor does he allow the tenant a plot for vegetables for his own 
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XIV. 
B. 14 
&15. 


XIV, 
B. 16. 


XIV. 
B, 17 
&I8. 


XIV* 
B. 19, 


consumption. The owner takes half of all produce including catch crops. 
It should be noted, that as the tenant is the cultivator he has greater 
opportunities of cheating than the owner. Secretly he may cut a sheaf of 
fodder here and there for his own use, or pull canes from the field 
under batai when he has land of his own under the same crop near by, or 
remove grain sheaves to his own floor. Such doings, however, cannot fail 
to be noticed occasionally. Tenants also tend to devote more attention 
to their own land and neglect the cultivation under share tenancy. Where 
mutual confidence exists between tenant and owner, the latter may 
allow the former concessions in several matters, e.gr., a hanal or two of 
fodder crop, unshared wood from the land for fuel and implements. Big 
owners, who take seivice from tenants are occasionally lenient towards 
them ; the latter do not give any gift of animal produce in return. 

16. Straw of wheat, herra, gram, barley and pulses, is divided into 
equal shares, as are also the stalks of the maize crop after the separation 
of the cobs. 

17. The tenant is at liberty to sell his share of fodder or straw after, 
but not before, the partition has been settled with the owner, who dcf^s 
not impose any conditions regarding the area or the kind of fodder 
crops to be grown. 

19. No changes worthy of note have occurred m hatai rates during the 
past 20 years, as is clear from the following statement extracted from the 
Lai Kitah ; — 


TABLE LYlll.—hShwing Bates prevalent on EoUings mder Batai 

Tenancy in TeTiong. 


1 

Year j 

Holdings. 

1 

Total 

Ghahij 

Bamni 

Batai rates. 

1903-04 . . 

816 

Acies 

688 

Acres. 

259 

Acres. 

429 

i 

1907-08.. 

738 

767 

306 

451 

one case of | 

1911-12.. 

665 

714 

276 

439 

1 

1915-16. 

809 

763 

274 ; 

479 

i 

1919-20 

776 

804 

342 

462 

one case of J 

1923-24.. 

779 

823 

343 

480 

^ : one caso of | 
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The case in which the owner has received less than | is that of a XIV. 

JB 19 j 

so/ijidar, who has let his land for growing tobacco. 

20. Mortgagees do not charge different rates of batai than owners, xiv. 

B 20. 

21. The batai tenures always run from year to year ; it may be that xiv. 

*' 21 

the same tenant cultivates a certain plot on batai for several years, but lie 
has to obtain the consent or permission of the owner annually, 

22. There is no instance of a share tenant subletting to another. XIV. 

. . . B.22, 

If, on account of disability, a tenant fails to cultivate a plot which in the in- 
terest of the ownei he wants to hand over to a third person, he cannot 
do so without giving notice and obtaining the assent of the owner, since 
the owner has let to a share tenant in accordance with his impression of 
him as a cultivator. 

23 & 24. Correct information regaiding the shares of landlord and 
tenant is available only for one year 1923-24, and for three holdings under & 24. 
bated. In order to ascertain the area of the holding and the crops grown 
during the year, the hhasra girdawari records were studied and the 
results worked out as below — 


Case No. L 

Area cultivated by the tenant: 20 hamU 6 marlas of chaJii land. 

Rs. a. p. 

Total amount of maize 21 mds. 24 srs. produced from the 
plot and valued at 12 seers a rupee (the price current in 
the village at harvest time) . . . . • . 72 0 0 

4 cart-loads (light) of maize fodder valued at Es. 4/- per 
load .. .. .. .. 16 0 0 

Smji fodder valued at Es. 4/8/0 per hanal (the rate at 
which the owner actually sold his own share) , . 91 6 7 

Total price of the produce obtained during the year . , 179 5 7 

As the shares of the landlord and the tenant were equal, 
the value of the produce of the landlord's share (rent). . 89 10 9 

Average rent per acre . . . . .. 46 6 7 
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XIV. 
B.23 
& 24. 


Case No. 2. 


Area cultivated by the tenant : 7 hanals 6 marlas oi chahi land. 



Us. 

a. 

P- 

The landlord’s share (|) in price of melons sold 

7 

0 

0 

1~ maunds of cotton : the owner’s share, valued at 4 seers 

0 




a rupee 

12 

0 

0 

Dry cotton plants — owner’s share, 4 bundles valued at . 

0 

8 

0 

Senp fodder \vhich the landlord sold from his | share , . 

7 

8 

0 

Total value of the produce of the landlord’s share {rent) 

27 

0 

0 

Average rent per acre cultivated 

38 13 

4 

Oase No, 3. 





Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Area cultivated by the tenant : 7 kanals of chahi land. 




Total wheat produced by the tenant, 8 maunds valued at 




8 seers a rupee 

40 

0 

0 

14 tangars of straw valued at one tangar per rupee 

14 

0 

0 

Total price of the produce obtamed during the year 

54 

0 

0 

As the shares of the owner and the tenant were equal, 




the value of the owner’s (rent) 

27 

0 

0 

Average rent per acre cultivated 

40 

8 

0 



CHAPTER XV. 


EXPENSES OP CULTIVATION. 


1. (a).-— P articular Holdings. 

Por tke purpose of ascertaimng the expenses of cultivation, four specific 
holdings were examined ; three owners’ and one tenant’s. The information 
desired could be obtained only in the case of one tenant’s holding, as out 
of the four cultivating tenants in the village, one has migrated to the Oaual 
Colonies, and two began cultivation only last year , hence the only remain- 
ing case has been investigated. 

Case No. 1. 


J., a tenant cultivator. 

TABLE LIX jSl. — S tatement showing Areas Scmn with Ehanf Crops in 
the last Five Years by J. 


Yeai 

Area bowu 
with 

paiticular 

crop. 

1 Kharif. 

Chahi, 

Barani 

Matuic'fl 

Khara^ 

ba 

Kent 

payable 

Matured 

Khara- 

ba 

Kent 

payable. 

Ghan foddet 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

*A'4. .¥>, 

1 12 
34 17 
29 18 

26 7 

46 U 

*A’s Ms 

2 19 

*Ks Ms 

J batat 

*K3, Ms, 

1 0 
21 18 
29 18 
(33 
123 4 
35 0 

*Ks Ms, 

0 12 

li’ 0 

i batat 

>9 

ft 

Owned 

1 baiat 

99 

Average for 5 
years. 

25 15 

0 12 

•• 

• 

22 17 

2 6 


Maize, 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

lo’ 7 
10 17 
10 17 
20 6 

lo' 7 
10 17 
10 17 
20 6 

•• 

i batai. 

»9 

>9 

9 




Average for 5 
years. 

10 9 

10 9 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•* 


{OoMiTmed). 


* Ks. ; Ms, ^marlas : 20 hanal; 10 hanals^l acre. 


XV. 
L (<») 
Case 

1 . 



{Oondudm). 


particular 


Rent 
pay able. 


1 10 1 10 

1 10 1 10 

4 0 4 0 


Bs. 2/- 
per kanal 


Average for 5 


Average for o 


GhiUtea. 


Average for 5 


.« 

4 5 

, . 

i be 

• • 

2*’ 5 

*• 

i hi 


Ma8h only in 


Vegetables onIy| 


8im$ Poiafoei I 
only in m2, 1 1 10 


. . 

. 

0 5 

i hatai 


•• 

1 10 

’ •• 

1 batau 
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TABLE LIX. B , — Staienmit showing Areas Sown with Rahi Crops 
in the last Five Years by J. 



XV 
1. (a). 
Case 

1 . 
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•XV, (n) The working members in the family are 2 males, aged 46 and 
Csie^’ years, and 3 females aged 40, 17 and 30 years, respectively ; the last 

1 .’ mentioned, however, worked with the family for about 3 months only. 
There were no partners in cultivation 
(iv). Details of payments in cash or kind, service rendered, hours 


and days of work, are now given. 

Table lx . — statement gtmng Details of the Labour employed by 
J. on his Holding, 


Crop. 

Pei sons 
employed. 

Time 

taken. 

Sei vice 

1 rendered 

1 

Payment made. 

j Kemarks. 



Hrs Mts 




Maize. 

(20 Aw. fam5.). 

Labourer 

40 0 

Weeding 

Foodioi 4 days 
three times a 
day. 

Ho was a rela- 
tive of J. and 
rendered assist- 
ance out of re- 
gard for him. 

One man can 
weed 2 to 3 
kanals of maize 
in a day of 10 
hours; only 2 
men neie em- 
ployed and they 
weeded 6 kanals 
m 10 hours. 


Laboiuer 

24 0 

Eeaping, collect- 
ing and cany- 
ing to the yard; 
also miscellan- 
eous work. 

i 

2 bundles of the 
harvest con- 
taining about 
20 seers of dry 
grain from com- 
mon produce ; 
also fodder and 
grainless cobs 

Valued at — 

Rs a. p 
Cram 1 10 8 
Foddei 0 6 0 


* 


Total 2 0 S 
One man reaps 

8 kanah in 12 
hours ; only 2 
men were em- 
ployed. 


Lohar and 
Tat khan. 

•• 

Customary 

duties. 

2 bundles from 
common har- 
vest. 

Valued at — 

Rs a p 
.Grain 1 10 C 

1 Fodder 0 6 0 






Total Z 0 i. 





32 seers from J.’s 
own share. 

Valued at 

Rs. 2/10/8. 

Oibn fod- 
der. 

(46 ibs. 0 ms,) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan, 


Customary 

duties. 

2 bundles from 
J.’s own share. 

Valued at 5 
annas. 
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(Concluded), 


Crop, 

Persons 

employed. 

Time 

taken. 

1 Service 

1 rendered 

1 

{ Payment made. 

i 

1 Remakes. 

1 

1 



Hrs Mts 


I 

1 

Kamad 

1 Ghaniw 

72 0 

Assisted 111 cut- 

4^seei& of gur 

Value of pay- 

(Sugarcane), 


(12 his a' ting and clean- 

I)lu£s food foi 0 

meiits made*— 

(4 ke. 0 ms.) 


) day — 6 

1 days). 

1 ing canes , boil- 
1 ing juioe ; also 

1 miscellaneous 

1 days, also IJ 
, seeis of juice 

1 for drinking 

Gw 0 14 6 

Food 1 2 0 

1 Juice 0 9 0 


} 

i 

! 

1 

1 

i 

1 ' 

I ^ 

' work 

1 

cvoiy day , 4 

1 canes and wash 
i and impurities 

1 of pan every 
day , also 1 tan- 
gai of trash and 
megas 

Canes 0 16 
Wash of 
pan 0 12 0 
Trash and 
megas 0 8 0 

Toua s u 11 


Lohar and 
Tarkhan, 

1 

1 

i 

1 

! 

Omtomaiy 

duties. 

4^ seeis of gur 
plus 8 seeis of 
juice to both 

Valued at — 

Gur 0 14 6 
Juice 0 8 0 

Total 16 6 

Wheat 
(15 7 mb,) 

Two labour- 
ers 

i 

1 

hohat and 
Tailhan 

32 0 

'(Shis a 
day — 4 
days) 

Weeding 

Customary 

duties. 

Food toi 4 days. 

2 bundles horn 
common har- 
vest. 

\ maundofgram 

Cost ot food. 
Ro. 1/8/0 They 
were relatives of 
J. 

Valued at . — 

Rs. a p. 
Gram 18 0 
Bhusa 0 10 8 

Total 2 12 8 
Valued at Es. 4/- 

Senji tnetha 
fodder. 
(16its. 0 JTW.) 

Lohar and 
Taikhan 

1 

1 

Customaiy 

duties. 

1 2 bundles of the 
cic^. 

Valued at 8 annas. 


(v) Details are now given of the cattle employed in cultivation on the 


holding with their other duties throughout the year. 

TABLE LXL— Statement giving Details of Work performed by Cattie in 
amnecHort wddi CuMvaUon on J’s, Holding. 


XV. 

1 . {a). 

Case 

1 . 


Crop. 


No of cattle 
employed. 


Time 

taken. 


Work performed. 


Bemabeis. 


Hrs. Mts. 


Maize, 

(20 hs, 6 m5.) 


4 cattle, viz , 3 oxen 
and one bnfi^alo in 2 
yoke. 


23 


iO 


Ploughed 3 times, 
including sowing 
time. 


The two yoke of 
cattle ploughed 6 
hanaU in 2 hrs. 
20 mts., excluding 
stoppages. 


Do. 


5 0 


Used eokaga twice. 


Working time ob- 
served by in- 
vestigator. 
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{Continued). 


Crop. 

1 

No, of cattle 
employed 

i Time 
taken. 

Work performed. 

Remakks. 

Maize — oontd. 

1 

1 4 cattle , one yoke 
' at work, one at 
rest 

Hrs- Mts 
101 30 

1 

Woiked a well 4 
limes 

The cattle irri- 
gated 4 kanals of 
laud in the Bet 
in 5 hours : irri- 
gation by bucket 
wheel. 


Uo 

8 

0 

(Jarrying home ten- 
ant’s and land- 
lord’s share of 
cobs and foddei 
(8 cart-loads ) 

* 

Each tiip of the 
cart to the field 
and back, exclud- 
ing stoppages, 

took one hour. 


4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

5 

0 

Threshing and 
crushing tenant’s 
share of cobs 

Threshing was 

finished by beat- 
ing with heavy 
sticks 

Chari fodder 
(46 Is, 0 ms ) 

4 cattle in 2 yoke 

18 

0 

Ploughing for sow- 
ing only. 

Working time cal- 
culated as for 
maize above 


Do 

5 

40 

Used sohaga once. 

Do. 


4 cattle , one yoke 
at work, one at 
rest 

2 

0 

Carrying home ten- 
ant’s and land- 
lord’s share of fod- 
der (2 cart-loads). 

Each tup took one 
hour, excluding 
stoppages. 

Kamad. 

(Sugarcane). 

(4 ks, 0 ms,) 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

9 

20 

Ploughing 6 times, 
including sowing 
time. 

Time calculated as 
for make above. 


Do. 

10 

60 

Used Sahara 22 
times 

Time calculated at 
for maize above 


4 cattle; one yoke 
at work, one at 
rest. 

26 

0 

Worked a well 6 
times. 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bet 


Do. 

4 

0 

Carting canes to 
the yard (6 cart- 
loads). 

Each trjp took 
40 mts., excluding 
stoppages 


Do. 

36 

0 

Pressing 

One earthen jar was 
filled in 1 J hours 
The yield of juice 
was 24 jars. 

San, 

(1 k, 0 ms,) 

4 cattle in 2 yoke. 

0 

24 

Ploughing for sow- 
ing only. 

Time calculated as 
for maize above 


4 cattle ; one yoke 
at work, one at 
rest. 

3 

46 

Worked a well 3 
times. 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bet, 

, 

Do. 

1 

0 

Carting the san to 
the pond for 
retting. 

One tup only. 


(d<mi%nue3)z 




{GontiTiA^)* 


No. of cattle 
employed. 


Work performed, j Remakks. 


Wheat 

{Chah%) 

(4 lea. 7 ms ) 


4 cattle m 2 yoke. 


Ploughed 3 times 


{Bamm) 

(1 1 Is. 0 ms ) 


4 cattle; one yoke 
atwoik, one at 
rest 

4 cattle in 2 yoke 


Wheat and Gram 14 cattle in 2 yoke. 
(Barani) | 

(51 ks, 0 ms.) j Bo 


4 cattle, oneyok#^ 
at work, one at 
rest 

4 cattle in 2 yoke 


Gram 

{Barani). 

(12 ka, 0 ms ) 


Barley. 

(1 k Oms) 
Senp metha 
fodder 

{l^ks. 0 ms) 


VegeiMea 
(Ik 4ma.) 


4 cattle, one yoke 
at work, one at 
rest 


4 cattle in 2 yoke 


4 cattle in 2 yoke. 
4 cattle in 2 yoke 


4 cattle; one yoke 
at work, one at 
rest. 

Bo. 


4 cattle; one yoke 
at work one at 
rest. 


The two yoke of 
cattle ploughed 
2 J kanula in 1 hr. 
10 mts. Wheat 
lequires more 
careful ploughing 
and consequently 
takes more time. 


4 U'^ed sohaga twice Time calculated as 
for maize above. 

52 Worked well twice. Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel i n 
the Bet. 


40 I Ploughed 6 times. 

42 Used so/wg'a twice 
12 ploughed 3 limes 
0 Used sohaga twice 

20 Carrying harvest 
to threshing floor 
(5 cart-loads) 

36 Threshing the wheat 
and wheat-gram 
harvest (130 
sheaves) 

40 Carting tenant’s 
and landlord’s 
shares from the 
threshing floor to 
the house. (5 

cartloads) 

20 Ploughed twicT]^ 


Time calculated as 
for chah% area 
abot e. 

Time calculated as 
for maize above. 
The two yoke 
ploughed 2J acres 
in one hour, 
excluding stop 
pages 

One complete trip 
of the cart took 
40 mts 

100 sheaves were 
c 1 u s h e d and 
threshed by 4 
cattle in 42 hrs., 
excluding stop- 
pages 

One trip took 20 
mts. 


24 Used sohaga once. 

30 Threshing of har- 
vest (2 lang ars) 

24 Ploughed f or sow^ 
ing only. 

14 Ploughed for sow- 
ing only. 

0 Worked well 6 
times. 

C Carting home fod- 
der (10 cart-loads ) 

10 Houghed 


The two yoke of 
cattle ploughed 3 
hanahm 1 hr 10 
mts. 

Time calculated as 
for maize above. 


Time calculated as 
for maize ab o'v e. 
Time calculated as 
for maize above. 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bet. 

Senji metha f ollow- 
) ed maize men- 
tioned above. 
Betails have been 
lost. 


TOTAL WOMK OF ONE YOKB..\ 430 48 
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XV. The work done for the landlord in connection with cultivation was 
<“)• another 9 hours, but unfortunately details lor this time have been lost by 
the investigator. The total working time on cultivation for each of the 
four cattle, therefore, comes to 439 hours 48 minutes The time worked 
by each, apart from cultivation, is 10^ hours, but details for this period 
are not available either 

J. has 4 plough cattle, viz., 3 oxen and 1 buffalo. A buffalo or bullock 
is put to use when 3 to 3i- years of age, but usually the buffalo is com- 
pletely exhausted when it is 10 years of age , the bullock on the other hand 

15 assumed to live 20 years and the average period of its usefulness 's about 

16 years. 

An estimate of the capital cost of the cattle per year is given below. 

TABLE h'X.ll.—Stcaement showing the Capttal Cost per Year of Cattle 

owned by J. 


Oattlo 

Pure base 
price. 

Probable 
working 
life when 
purchased 

Capital cost 
per year. 

Eemarks. 


Es 

Years. 

Es. a. p. 


1 bullock . . 

28 

7 

4 0 0 

Had been used for 9 
years when purchased. 

1 

8 

16 

0 8 0 

Pui chased while young. 
Now worked for 13 
years 

1 „ 

* * 

16 

• * 

Calf of his own cow 
reared at home ; now 
worked for 9 years. 

1 buSalo 

1 

4 

6 

0 10 8 

Purchased while young . 
now worked for 4 
years. 

Total capital cost of the cattle per year. 

6 2 8 

• 

Average capital cost per head 

14 8 



An estimate of the value of fodder J fed to his cattle during the year is 
given below — 

Es. 

*. 18 tangarsoi wheat straw (home produced), valued 

at Be. 1/- per tangar . . . . .18 

a. 150 pvlas (bundles) of chari fodder (home produced), 

valued at . . . . . . 8 

itf. 8 hanah of senji fodder — (the landlord’s share was 

bought at fc. 4/8/0 per hanal), valued at . . 36 

iu. 2 cart-loads of maize fodder, valued at . . 8 


Total 


70 
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TMs fodder was oonsiimed m ten months. For the remaining two months XV. 
of the year J. says that he fed the cattle on the hharaha (failed land) of case^ 
ekari crop and the grass growing thereon. If the cost of feedmg for these 
two months is taken on the same basis as that foi the ten months, we get 
the total cost for the year as Es. 84/-. NTo grain was fed to the cattle during 
the year, but 5-^ seers of gur (home produced) valued at Ee. 1/- was given to 
them and the expenditure on salt and medicines came to another Es. 7/-. 

Thus the total cost of fodder, gur, salt and medicine for the year comes to 
Es. 92/- for the 4 cattle or Es 23/- each If we include the capital cost 
per cattle per year, viz , Ee. 1/4/8, we get the total cost of keeping an 
animal as Es. 24/4/8. As the average time each animal worked was 
460 hours 18 minutes during the year, the cost per animal per hour of 
work done was about 1 0 pies. But lOJ hours was spent by each animal 
in work independent of cultivation, at a cost of Es 0/8/9. Excluding 
this figure from the total cost, we get Es 23/11/11 as the cost per cattle 
for work in connection with cultivation or Es. 94/15/8 for all the 4 
animals. 

(m) J. did not hire any cattle throughout the year. The practice of 
taking cattle on hire is not common in the village, though a cultivator will 
sometimes lend his cattle to others. Non-agriculturists, however, pay 4 
annas par kmal for the one ploughing necessary for sowing chan fodder, 
whj'^h they gnw for their cattle. Oattle are never hired for any other 
agricultural operation. 

{vii). J. did not use any manure during the year 1924-25 or in any of 
the preceding four years as the situation of the holding is such that when 
it rains it is liable to be flooded with water from the village streets, which 
contains fertilising matter making the holding as good as niam, (the land 
around the village which receives the night soil). The landlord pays for 
no part of the manure with a tenant cultivating on cash rent 

{viii). Fodder was neither purchased nor sold during the year ; it 
was only sufficient for the tenant’s needs. The values of the fodder used 
for the cattle during the year have been given in (v) above. 

(ix). J. fed no grain to his cattle during the year, but gave them 
5| seers of gur valued at Ee. 1/-, and this has been considered in (v) above. 
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XV. Details of the produce, other than fodder, which he grew during the 


ci»* year are given below 

t. Bs. a. p. 

10 maunds 32 seers of maize, valued at 12 seers a rupee . 36 0 0 

8 seers of san, valued at 3 seers a rupee . . . . 2 13 9 

10 maunds 16 seers of wheat, valued at 8 seers a rupee 62 0 0 
32 seers of gram, valued at 16 seers for Be 1/8/0 . 3 0 0 

16 seers of barley, valued at 12 seers a rupee . 16 3 

6 maunds of gur, valued at 16 seers for Bs. 3/- . 46 0 0 

His share of vegetables (12 tmrlas), valued at Bs 20/- 
per kanal • ■ •• .12 0 0 


Total , . 152 3 0 


(x) The implements used by the cultivator, with details of values 
are given below ; their cost averages Bs 8/1/6 per year. J. irrigated his 
chahi land during the past five years by means of a bucket wheel set up 
by his landlord , for this he paid nothing but spent Bs. 1/8/0 last year for 
lubricating the wheel 

TABLE LXIII . — Giving details of Agricultural Imflements used hy J. 



Time 

Ho. 
in his 


Cost 


Average 


Implement. 

it 

Use. 


per 


cost 


Bemarks. 

lasts. 

posses* 

sion. 


implement 

per year. 



Years 



Bs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. 

Si 

P- 


1 Hal 

4 

2 

Ploughmg. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

The cultivator sup- 

(Plough), 




0 

8 

0 




plies wood to the 

2. Phcda 


2 

*» 

0 

10 8 

carpenter, and iron 

(Ploughshare), 









and coal to the 
blacksmith, who 

3 PM% 

i 

2 


0 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

make the imple- 

(Holder of the 









ments as part of 

share). 










their contract* 

4. Pinjah 

4 

2 

Yokmg the cat- 

0 

12 

0 

0 

Cl 

0 

For hal or phala 

(Wooden yoke) 



tle for plough- 







two seers of gram 



ing. 







IS, however, given 

5. Ptnjah 

4 

I 

Yoking the cat- 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 

to the carpenter. 

(Wooden yoke) 



tle for irrigation. 








6. Sohaga 
(Clod crusher). 

4 

1 

Levelling. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


7, Kaln 

10 

1 

Digging. 

1. 

, 8 

0 : 

0 

2 

5 


(Spade). 

8. KhuUi or 

10 

1 


1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 


(Spade). 


1 

i 









(OonUinwd). 
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(Gondiided)- 


Implement. 

Time 

It 

lasts* 

No. 

mhis 

posses- 

sion. 

Use 

Cost 

per 

implement 

Average 

cost 

per year. 

Rbmai&ks. 


Years, 



Rs. a. p 

Rs. a. p. 


9 Knlhan 

10 

1 

Chopping wood 

0 6 0 

0 0 7 


(Small axe) 







10. Bamha or 
hhurpa (Trowel] 

i 

3 

Hoemg and cut- 
tmg grass. 

0 4 0 

1 8 0 


1 1. JDaranti 
(Sickle). 

4 

3 

Cutting harvest 
and grass. 

0 4 0 

0 3 0 


12. Dot (Sickle 

10 

1 

Cutting fodder. 

0 4 0 

0 0 6 


without teeth) 







13. Qandasa 

3 

1 

99 

0 8 0 

0 2 8 


(Chopper) 







14. Bangrt 
(Hoe) 

15. Sangi 
(2-pronged fork) 

3 

2 

Hoeing 

o 

o 

0 2 8 


2 

1 

Scattering har- 
vest on the 
threshing floor. 

0 3 0 

0 1 4 


Id. Tarigli 
(4-pronged fork) 

4 

2 

Collecting bhma 
at the threshing 
floor 

1 0 0 

0 8 0 

One purchased for 
Re 1/- and one 
exchanged for a 
sheaf of wheat 

17. Phalla. 
(Wooden frame- 

3 

2 

Treading har- 
vest 

0 4 0 

0 2 8 


work.) 







18. Tmgar 
(Rope net) 

G 

1 

2 

Carrymg hhnsa. 

3 8 0 

1 2 8 

Home made If san 

IS not produced, it 
IS purchased. 

19, Pore 
(Tube) 

15 

2 

Sowing With the 
plough. 

0 8 0 

0 1 1 

Purchased. 

20. Ohhikh 
(Muzzle). 

3 

4 

Muzzling cattle. 

0 2 0 

0 2 8 

Made at home from 
san. 

21. Basket 


I 

Canying bhtisa^ 
etc 

Average cost per 
year. 

0 3 0 

0 6 0 

8 15 

Purchased. 


(xi). No implements were lured dunng the year. 


(xii) The oultivator hired a oane-pressing machine, together with 
the necessary apparatus for pressing the cane and making gur, at the rate 
of three annas for the preparation of two earthen jars of juice. The ex- 
penses involved in making six maunds of gur were : — 


Use of apparatus 

Oil for lubricating the machine 

Soda for the purification of the juice 


Ks. a. p. 

..240 

..030 

..060 


Total .. 2 13 0 
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XV. 
1. (a)» 

Case 

1 . 


{xiii). Salt and medicines for the cattle have been included m (v) above. 
Rdkhccs (watchers) were paid for the year from the common harvest at 
the following rates : — 

Rs. a. p 


Maize 4 seers, valued at . , . . .,054 

Wheat 4 „ •• •• Q ^ ^ 

Total . . 0 U 4 


(xiv). The cultivator purchased a second-hand cart a year ago for 
Rs. 40 /-. He spent 4 annas on repairs, and replaced one wheel at a cost 
of Rs. 4/-. The cart is expected to last four years and will then be worth 
Rs. 4/- as fuel The cost of the cart per year may, therefore, be estimated 
at Rs. 10/1/0 He did not earn anything in cash or kind by plying the 
cart for hire — a thing he never does. Details are given of the uses in 
connection with, and independent of, cultivation to which the cart has 
been put during the year with the time taken in each case. 

Work performed in connection with cultivation — 

Hrs. Mts. 

Carrying home tenant’s and landlord’s share of maize 
cobs and fodder (8 cart-loads) . . . . ..80 

Carrying home tenant’s and landlord’s share of chan 
fodder (2 cart-loads) . . . . . . ,.20 

Carting canes to the pressing yard (6 cart-loads) . . 4 0 

Carting san to the pond for rettmg . . ,.10 

Carrying wheat and gram harvest to threshing floor 
(5 cart-loads) . . . . . . . . 3 20 

Carrying the above from threshing floor to tenant’s and 
landlord’s houses (6 cart-loads) . . . . 1 40 

Carting home senji fodder (10 cart-loads) . , . . 10 0 

Total in connection with cultivation . . 30 W 


Work performed independent of cultivation — 



Retching clay for the landlord (4 cart-loads) 

.. 4 

0 

„ „ for repairs, etc. (6 ,, ) 

.. 6 

0 

„ fuel for the landlord (4 „ ) 

.. 4 

0 

Lending the cart with oxen to relatives 

.. 10 

0 

Total independent of cultivation 

.. kT 

0 

Grand Total 

.. 53 

0 

(aiv). Details are givea below of seed rates per acre on dijEPerent tinds 


of soils used by J, 
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TABLE LXIV * — Shomng J.*s Seed Rates per Aere on Different 


Glasses of Soil. 



Ghak%. 

Barani. 

Value at sow* 

Item. 

Rate per 
hanal 

Rate per 
acre. 

Rate per 
hanal 

Rate per 
acre. 

mg time per 
rupee. 


Seers 

Seers 

Seers. 

Seers 

Seers. 

Maize 

08 

84 

, , 


10 

Ohari alone or mixed with 
tnung^ moth^ etc. 

26 

27 3 

2*2 

23*1 

10 

Cotton 

Sugarcane 

0 6 

12 annas 
to 

Re 1 

0 3 

Rs. 7/14/0 
to 

Bs 10/8/0 

. 

. 

96 

San (hemp) . . 

3-0 

315 

24 

25 2 

Generally it is ex- 
changed for an 
equal amount of 
wheat. 

Wheat 

3-0 

31*5 

24 

25 2 

10 

Wheat and gram 

24 

25 2 

2*0 

21*0 

10 

Gram 


• • 

1 7 

17 8 

10*7 

Senji and mefha 

2 4 to 3 

25-2 to 31-5 


10 

Barley 

3-0 

315 

24 

25 2 

12 

Radish, etc 

Re. 0/6/6 j- 

Rs 4/4/6 

• • 

• • 

.. 


The seed of maize, chari, wheat, sengi and san was home produced* 


He had borrowed l^-mamids of gram for sowing from a Bania [Aggarwal) 
shopkeeper on the imderstandmg that he ’would repay IJ times as much 
in wheat. Radish and vegetable seed he purchased for 8 annas to sow 
On 1 J hanals of land. All seed used is supplied by the tenant. 

(xvi). Expenses of sowing, not included above, were 5 seers of wheat 
valued at Rs. 0/3/5 and a similar weight of maize of the same value given 
to the lohar and the tarhhan. 

{xvii). The expenses of weeding have been given in {iv) above. There 
were no other expenses in this connection. 

[amiii). All the harvesting expenses have already been considered in 
{iv) above. 

{xix). All deductions from the common heap at harvest have been 
considered in {iv) and {xiii) above. 

{xx). Threshing and winnowing he did by himself. Expenses of carry- 
ing the produce to the landlord’s hor^e and to his own granary have al- 
ready been taken into account in (^) and {xiv) above. 

{xxi). In the last five years only 8 annas worth of radish seed was 
washed away by flood and had to be resown, J. incurred no other extra- 
ordinary expenses in the last five years on hedging, re-making of bound- 
aries, etc. 


X.V. 
1. (a). 
Case 

1 . 
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Case No. 2. 

XV. The Cultivator K. B. owns 125 kanaU 19 manias of land: 119 

'clsl- kanaU 15 rmrim cultivated, and 6 kanals 4 marlas uncultivated 

TABLE LXV. A —Staiemmt showing Areas Sown with Khaiij Crops 
in the last Fim Years by K. B. 




Khaeif 

Years. 

Area sown 
with 

particular 

crop- 

Ghaln j 

Bar am 

Matur- 

ed 

Khara 

ba 

Bient 

payable. 

Matur- 

ed. 

Khaia- 

ba 

Bent 

payable 

Char i fodder — 

1920 

*iL9 Ms 

24 4 

*Ks Ms 

1 5 

*Ks Ms. 

Owned 

* Ks Ms * 

r • 

\ 2 18 

Kb Ms 

10 3 

9 18 

Owned 

Be. 11- 
per kanal 






r 4 10 

. . 

99 

1921 

21 10 

2 16 

•• 


\ 14 4 

. . 

Owned. 






f 20 18 

. . 

99 

1922 

2‘? 10 

1 14 

• • 

99 

1 1 7 

•• 

Ec 1/ 
pel Jcanal 

1923 

20 14 

1 5 

•• 

99 

19 9 

• 

Owned. 

1924 

27 6 

1 3 

•• 

99 

26 3 


99 

Average for 5 
years. 

23 11 

1 U 

• 

! 

17 18 

4 0 

• 

Mmze — 








1920 

7 16 

6 2 

1 14 

Owned 

•* 

• • 


1921 

3 19 

3 19 

-• 

99 

•• 

• • 

• 

1922 

10 16 

10 16 

- 

99 

*• 

* • 

* 

1923 

14 0 

4 18 

9 2 

99 

•• 

• * 

• 

1924 

10 1 

10 1 

•• 

99 

• * 

■■ 


Average for 6 
year^ 

9 e 

7 3 

2 3 

•• 

*• 

•• 

•• 


(Oontvmed,) 

* K».=hamt»! 20 mar&w-l towrf,* lO'/t iw»iob=l acre 
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{Gonduded^) 



1 

Khabif. 

Yearb. 

lArea sown 

1 with 

Chaht 


Baram 



1 particular 
i crop. 

1 

Matured. 

Khara- 

ha. 

Rent 

payable 

Matur- 

ed. 

Khara^ 

ha. 

1 Rent 

1 payable. 

L _ . ... 

Kamad — 

1920 

i Ks. Ms, 
4 8 

Ks, Ms. 
4 8 

Ks, Ms. 

Owned 

Ks, Ms, 

Ks, Ms 

( 

1 

1921 

3 10 

3 

3 

0 7 

»» 




1922 

3 6 

3 

6 

• 

» 

•• 

• 


1923 

3 15 

3 

16 


99 


* 

.. 

1924 

2 14 

i ^ 

14 


» 

• 

• 

• • 

Average for b 
yearn. 

3 n 

3 

9 

0 1 

•• 


•• 

•• 

Cotton — 

1920 

4 2 

4 

2 

, , 

Owned. 

, , 

, , 

, , 

1921 

3 2 

3 

2 

• 

if 

•• 

.. 

. . 

1922 


• 


• • 

•• 

• • 

. . 

• . 

1923 


• 



• 

‘ . 

. . 

. . 

1924 

2 8 

2 

8 


Owned. 

.. 

•• 

• • 

Average for 6 
years. 

1 18 

1 

18 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

San only in 
1921. 

1 3 

•• 

• 

•• 

1 3 

•• 

Owned. 

Gh%lhes — 

1920 

i 

! 








1921 

i * * ' 



•• 

•• 



. . 

1922 

0 7 

0 

7 

•• 

Owned. 


.. 

. . 

1923 

0 7 

0 

7 

•• 


• • 

.. 

. . 

1924 

- 

•• 


•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

Average for ^ 
years. 

0 s 

1 

0 


•• 

• 

*• 

•• 

•• 

Mash only in 









1921 

1 0 

1 

0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

- 

•• 


XV, 

Case 

% 
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TABLE LXV. B.—Statemmt showing Areas Sown with Rabi Crofs 
in the last Five Years by K. B, 


XV 
1 . tfl)- 
Case 
% 


Babt. 


Year, 

Area sown 

Chahi 

Baram 

particular 

crop 

Matured 

Khara^ 

ha 

Bent 

payable 

Matured 

Khara- 

ha 

Rent 

payable 

Wheat — 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

*Ks Ms 

43 5 

26 14 

23 5 

35 0 

26 19 

*Ks Ms 

j 24 4 

1 3 2 

( 21 10 

1 2 4 

4 18 4 

\ 1 14 

f 29 8 

\ 1 14 

17 17 

^Ks Ms 

0 *10 

0 11 

Owned. 

Rs 3/- per 
kanal. 
Owned. 

Rs 3/-per 
Jcanal 
Owned 

Rs. 3/- per 
hand!. 
Owned 

Rs. 3/- per 
kanal 
Owned 

*Ks, Ms 

4 3 

3 0 

3 7 

3 7 

8 2 

*K8 Ms 

11 6 

Owned, 

Owned 

99 

99 

99 

Average for 5 

30 17 

23 19 

0 S 


4 8 

2 6 


years. 








Wheat and 








Oram — 








1921 

; 17 10 

•• 

- 

•• 

17 10 


Owned 

1922 

• • 

• • 

•• 

*• 

•• 

. . 


1923 

16 17 

• • 

1 


16 17 

. . 

Owned. 

1924 

1 14 14 

• • 


• 

14 14 

• • 

99 

1925 

1 29 13 


•• 

•• 

22 13 

7 0 

99 

Average for 5 

1 15 IS 




14 7 

1 4 


years 





1 

. 1 








fS 0 


Owned. 

Gram only in 

5 2 

, , 

1 

, , 

] 2 2 


Re. 1/- 

1922. 


1 



' ^ I 


per kanal. 

Benp fneiha — 





i ' " 



1921 

12 8 

i 12 8 


Owned 

•• 

• • 


1922 .J 

7 1 

7 1 

•• 

fi 


• • 


1923 

12 16 

12 16 


99 

.* 

« * 


1924 

6 0 

6 0 

• » 

99 

. . 

. . 


1925 

11 17 

31 17 

•• 

99 


•• 



f) 10 9 WO 

tfeara, 


(O07^inu^), 
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{Gondude ^ ) 


Year. 

Area sown 
with 

particular 

crop. 


Ks, Ms 

Melons and 
Vegdables^ 


1921 

1 0 

1922 

4 12 

1923 

0 7 

1924 

0 2 

1923 

0 4 

Average for 5 
years. 

I 5 

Tcbaeeo — 


1921 

.. 

192 2 

0 17 

1921 

. . 

1924 

0 16 

1925 

• 

Average for 5 
years 

0 7 

Sarson — 


1921 

*• 

1922 

. 

1923 

0 12 

1924 

. 

1925 

0 4 

Average for 6 
years 

0 a 


Matuied. Khara- 
I ba 


Matured KJmra- 

payable. | payable. 
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XV. (^*)* The working members in iihe family are a man aged 60, and 
3 females aged 50, 45 and 40 years respectively. 

2. (m). There were no partners in cultivation. 

(iv). Details of payments in cash or kind, service rendered, hours and 
days of work, are now given : — 

TABLE LXVI . — Statement giving Details of the Labour employed by 


K. B. on his Holding. 


Crop. 

Persons 

employed. 

Time 

taken 

Service 

rendered. 

Payment 

made. 

- 

Remasks. 

Chan 
fodder. 
( 1^3 ms.) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan, 

Hrs.Mts 

Customary 

duties. 

4 bundles of the 
harvest. 

Valued at 10 
annas. 

Maize 

(10 hs 1 m.) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan, 

* • 

Customary 

duties. 

1 1/5 maunds of 
grain plus 2 
bundles of the 
harvest. 

Valued at — 

Rs a. p. 
(xrain 4 0 0 
Bundles — 

Gram 1 10 8 
Fodder 0 6 0 






Total 6 0 8 

Kamad 
(Sugarcane). 
(2 h9, 14 ms») 

Labourer. 

18 0 

Hoeing, 

Food for 2 days 
three times a 
day. 

Food valued at 6 
annas. The man 
employed was a 
relative and hoed 
\\Tcandls in one 
day of 10 hours. 


Loh^r and 
Tarkhan, 


Customary 

duties. 

4 seers of gnr 
plus 8 seers of 
juice. 

Valued at — 

Rs. a. p, 
Onr 0 12 0 
Juice 0 8 0 






Total 14 0 


Labourer. 

100 0 

Cutting and 
cleaning canes» 
boiling juice; 
also miscella- 
neous work. 

Food for lo days 
twice a day, 
plus IJ seers of 
juice for drink- 
ing each day. 

Value of payments 
made — 

Rs. a. p. 
Food 1 14 0 
Juice 0 16 0 






Total B 18 0 
The labourer need- 
ed the help of the 
cultivator m some 
court case and 
worked cheaply 
for him. 

Cotton. 

(2 8 m,) 

Labourer, 

36 0 

Weeding, hoe- 
ing; also mis- 
cellaneous 'W’ork* 

Food for 4 days 
thr/e times a 
day. 

He IS the same man 
as above. 


JGoftar and 
Tarkhan, 

•• 

Customary 

duties. 

4 seers of cotton 

Valued at Rs. 1/7/C 


(Ooniirmed,} 
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(Gondvded,) 


Persons 

employed, 

1 

Time 

taken 

Service 

rendered. 

Payment made 

1 

1 

Remarks. 

i ^ .... - - 

i 

Hrs Mts 



1 

Wheat ' Labourei 

(25 19 WZ5,) 

Wheat and ; 

Gram, j 

(29 ks.lSms,) 

Total 1 

160 0 

Weeding. 

Pood lor 20 days, 

! twice a day. 

He IS the same 
jabourer as for 
cotton. 

Pood valued at 
Rs. 3/12/0. 

One man can weed 
2 to 3 J Tcanals in 
a day of 8 hours. 

Rs a.p. 

(55 Ics, 1 2 ma. ) j Loh ai and 

1 Tarkhan 

i 

1 

1 


Customary 

duties. 

32 seers of 
wheat plus 4 
bundles of the 
harvest 

Valued at — 

Gram . . 4 0 0 

Bundles. 5 18 

Total .. 9 18 

1 

8enp metha j Lohai and 
fodder | Tarkhan 
(llks. Tlm3)\ 

• • 

Cu&tomary 

duties, 

i 

i 

2 bundles of the 
crop 

Valued at 8 annas. 


(«;). Details are no'W given of the cattle employed, with the duties per' 
formed by them throughout the year. 

TABLE LXVII.A . — Statement giving Details of Work performed, hy 
Cattle in connection with Cultivation on K. B*s Holding. 


Crop. 

No. of cattle 
employed. 

1 

Time taken. 

Work performed. 

Remarks. 

Chari fodder 
(27 ks* 6 ms,} 

(Barani 26 ks,; 
Ghahi, 1 ki Z ms,) 

3 oxen; 2 at 
work, 1 at rest. 

Hrs. Mts. 
36 4 

Ploughed twice, in- 
cluding sowing 
time. 

The cattle ploughed 
7 A;awaZ«m4hours 
40 zmnutes, ex- 
cluding stoppages. 


Do. 

I 3 

40 

! 

Used sohaga once. 

! 

The yoke covered 
10 kanaU 3 maria s 
in 1 hour 22 min- 
utes, excluding 
stoppages. 

1 

Do. 

2 

Watered once the 
chaki area in the 
Dkaha, 

The cattle irrigated 
31 marlas m 2f 
hours in the 
Dhaka, 

1 

Do. 

6 

0 

Carrying home the 
crop (6 cart- 
loads). 

Each trip of the 
cart to the field 
and back, exclud- 
ing stoppages, 
took one hour. 


(Oonimued,) 
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(GoMinwed ) 


Crop. 

No. of cattle em- 
ployed. 

Time 

taken. 

Woik performed. 

Eemabks. 

Maize. 

(10 Ate' 1 m.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at work, 

1 at rest. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hrs Mts 

38 30 

4 4 

57 26 

0 0 

10 0 

Ploughed 5 times, 
including sowing 
time. 

Used sohaga 3 
times. 

Watered 4 times. 

Carting the harvest 
to the enclosure 
(6 cart-loads). 

Threshing and 
crushing maize 
cobs 

Working time cal- 
c ulated as for chan 
above. 

Do. 

The cattle irrigat- 
ed 3^ kanaU in 5 
hours m the Bet. 

Each trip of the 
eart took one 
hour. 

Working time ap- 
proximate. 

KaToad 

(Sugaicarie). 

(2 ks, 14 ms.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at work, 

1 at rest. 

10 48 

Ploughed SIX times, 
including sowing 
time 

Time calculated as 
for chan above. 

Do. 

7 15 

Used sohaga 20 
times. 

Do 


Do. 

27 0 

Watered 7 times 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel m 
the Bet. 


Do. 

10 0 

Carting canes to 
the pressing yard 
(10 cart-loads) 

Bach trip took one 
hour 


Do 

57 0 

Pressing. 

One jar was filled 
in hours The 
yield of j'uice was 
38 jars per day. 

Cotton. 

/2 hs, 8 ms^) 

3 oxen ; 2 at work, 

1 at rest. 

6 24 

Ploughed four 
times 

Time calculated as 
for chan above 

Do. 

1 34 

Used twice 

Do 


Do. ! 

6 52 

Watered twice. 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bet 

Wheat. 

(25 h$. 19 ms.) 
{Barani, 8 ks 

2 ms,*, Ohahi, 1*3 
ks. 17 ms.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at work, 

1 at rest. 

83 37 

Ploughed chahi 
area six times 

The cattle ploughed 
4| kanals in 3 hours 
30 minutes, ex- 
cluding stoppages 
Wheat requires 
more careful 
ploughing and 

consequently takes 
more time. 


Do. 

44 6 

Ploughed baram 
area seven times. 

Do 


Do. 

24 30 

Used solmga seven 
times on the 
whole area. 

Time calculated as 
for chan above 


Do. 

76 30 

Watered chahi area 
three times. 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bet. 


Do. 

126 0 

(OofUinued.) 

Threshing (150 
sheaves). 

50 sheaves were 
threshed in 42 
hours. 
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[ConduAeA ) 


Crop* 

No of cattle em- 
ployed. 

[ 

i Time 

1 taken. 

1 _ 

i 

Work performed. 

1 

1 

Rem^eks. 



BLrs. 

Mts 

i 

1 


Wheat and Cram. 
(29 ks, IS mff,) 

3 oxen , 2 at work, 

1 at rest. 

161 

26 

Ploughed seven 
times. 

Time calculated as 
lor chart above. 


Do. 

24 

0 

Used sohaga six 
times. 

Do. 


Do. 

6 

50 

Carrying part of the 
harvest to thresh 
mg floor (10 cart- 
loads). 

One trip excluding 
stoppages, took 
35 minutes. The 
remaimng harvest 
was brought to 
the floor on the 
heads 


Do 

84 

0 

Threshing (100 
sheaves)^. 

50 sheaves were 
threshed in 42 
hours. 


Do. 

13 

0 

Carting home 

wheat, and wheat 
and gram, (13 
cart-loads) 

Each trip took one 
hour. 

Senp metha fodder. 
(11 hs 17 ms.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at work, 

1 at rest. 

84 

39 

Watered five 
times 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheelm the 
Bet No ploughing 
was done ; smjt 
rrieiha followed 

maize here. 


Do. 

6 

0 

Carting home the 
produce (6 cart- 
loads). 

i Each tnp took one 
hour. 

3ars<m. 

(0 Jks. 4 ms.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at work, 

1 at rest. 

1 

47 

Watered five 
times 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bet. 

Carrots. 

(0 ks. 4 ms.) 

3 oxen ; 2 at work, 

1 at rest. 

0 

32 

Ploughed four 
times 



Do. 

1 

47 

Watered five 
times. 

Imgation was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bet. 


Do. 

50 

0 

Carting of manure 
to the field for the 
next maize crop 
(60 cart-loads). 

Each top took one 
hour. 

TOTJL WOSK 0 

F ON M YOKE .. 

1,078 23 

-- 

- 
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XV. 
1. (a)- 

Case 

2 . 


K. B. employed three cattle throughout the year ; while two were at 
work, one was always at rest , m other words 1,078 hours 23 minutes gives 
the working time of one yoke of cattle Working time by each animal is 
therefore, frds of this figure, •Giz , 718 hours 55 minutes. 

TABLE LXVII. B . — Statement giving Details of Worlc performed 
Independent of Cultivation by cattle owned by K, B. 


Cattle employed. 

Time 

taken 

' Work performed 

Remauks. 

3 oxen ; 2 at work, 1 

Hrs. Mts 
3 20 

Grinding 2 mds. of 

A yoke of oxen ground 

at rest. 


wheat. 

16 seers of wheat in 

Do. 

7 0 

j Grinding 3 mds of 

40 minutes, excluding 
stoppages Similarly 

Do. 

2 0 

f maize. 

1 

1 Fetching clay for rc* 

they ground 1 md. of 
maize in 2 hours 
20 minutes, excluding 

Do. 

! 

3 0 

pairs, etc. (2 cart- 
loads). 

Fetching necessaries 

stoppages. 



once for the house- 
hold from PhiUour 


Total 

U 20 


• • 


This work amounting to 15 hours 20 minutes was done by 2 oxen 
while the third rested If divided over the three it amounts to 10 hours 


13 minutes per head. An estimate of the capita] cost of the cattle per 
year is as follows : — 

TABLE LXVIII . — Staliement showing the Capital Cost per Year of Cattle 

owned by K. B. 


Cattle. 

Purchase 

price. 

Probable 
workmg 
life when 
purchased. 

Capital cost 
per year. 

Remarks. 


its. 

Years. 

Rs a. p. 


1 ox 

45 

16 

2 13 0 

Did not work be- 
fore purchase. Now 
worked for 12 years. 

1 

65 

16 

4 1 0 

Now worked for 13 
years. 

1 

70 

16 

4 6 0 

Not worked before 
purchase ; recently 
put to work. 

Total capital cog 

it of the oat 

tie per year. 

11 4 0 

.. 

1 Average capital cost per head 

3 12 0 
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An estimate of the value of fodder K. B used for tke cattle dnnng 
the year is given below. Fodder was neither purchased nor sold during 
the year from the holding , it was just sufficient for K B ’s needs. The 
cattle fed during the year were 3 oxen, 1 cow, 1 cow-bufialo, and 2 young 
cow-buffaloes aged Ij and years, respectively. Together they con- 


sumed- 

- 

Bs. 

a. 

P- 


27 hanals 6 marlas of chari fodder, valued at 





Rs. 4/- per hanal .. 

109 

3 

2 

a 

3| heavy cart-loads of maize fodder, valued at 





Rs. 6/- a load 

21 

0 

0 

iii 

100 tangars of wheat straw, valued at one 





rupee per tangar . . 

100 

0 

0 

iv 

11 hanals 17 marlas of sen^r-metJia fodder (a 





good crop), valued at Bs. 7/- per Jeanal 

82 15 

2 


Total 

313 

2 

4 


A cow eats less fodder than an ox, while a cow-buffalo eats more ; 
thus for consumption purposes the cow and the cow-buffalo may be taken 
as roughly equivalent to 2 oxen Two young cow-buffaloes eat about as 
much as one ox. Thus in terms of head of oxen 6 were fed throughout 
the year and the share of the plough oxen is thus half the total given 
above, viz , Bs. 356/9/2. 

In addition to the fodder consumed by the plough cattle, the following 
items given to them during the year have to be included : — 

Es. a p. 

t, 2 maunds of gram, valued at . . . 7 8 0 

a 6 maunds of wheat and gram, valued at the 

price at which K. B. sold at harvest time . . 25 0 0 

UL 24 seers of gur, valued at . , . 4 8 0 

Total .. 37 0 0 

No medicines were given to the cattle during the year. Expenditure 
on salt amounted to B^. 1 /8/0. The total cost of fodder, grain and salt given 
to the plough cattle during the year was Rs. 195/1/2, and if the capital cost 
per year is also included, it comes to Es. 206/6/2 or Es. 68/12/4 per animal. 
A yoke was shown to have been employed in work connected with culti- 
vation for 1,078 hours 23 minutes and in work independent of cultivation for 
16 hours 20 minutes, or a total of 1,093 hours 43 minutes. But as two oxen 
worked while one rested, the number of working hours per head is only frdsof 


XV. 
1. (O) 
Case 

2 . 
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this figure or 729 hours 9 minutes. Thus the cost per ox per hour of work 
Ca^e done during the year is Ee. 0/1/7. The work done by the cattle indepen- 
dent of cultivation amounted to 15| hours of one yoke or 10 ^^/eo hours 
of one ox, and its cost works out at Ke. 1/0/2 Thus the cost of one ox 
for work done in connection with cultivation is Bs. 67/12/2 and for 3 oxen 
Es. 203/4/6. 

(w). K B. did not hire any cattle throughout the year. 

(vii). The manure used consisted of all kinds of sweepings and dung. 
K. B devotes little attention to weeding ; the deficiency he tries to make 
good by giving moie ploughings preparatory to sowing, and more manure, 
than IS customary with his neighbours The manure used was all home pro- 
duced, and he applied during the year 50 cart-loads for growing maize 
only on 10 hanals 1 ma'tla of land, i.e , about 5 cart-loads per kanal. The 
manure was stacked in heaps over the land for about a month before pre- 
paratory steps for sowing the crop were taken. K. B. takes 2 to 3 crops in 
quick succession from the area manured for growing maize. The ckaM area 
on which he grows wheat, following wheat in the previous is manured 
once in two years. If cotton is grown on such land after wheat, senji is put 
in as a catch crop. If chari fodder is sown immediately after the wheat 
harvest is removed, no manure is used for growing wheat m the next rah. 

{viii). Full details of fodder, etc , used have been given m (-y) above. 
{ix). The amount of grain given to the cattle during the year has 
been considered in {v) above ; it was all home produced. 

Details of the produce, other than fodder, which E. B. grew during 


the year are given below — 

Us. 

a. 

P- 

24 maunds of maize, valued at 12 seers a rupee . 

80 

0 

0 

9 maunds 20 seers of gufy valued at 

71 

6 

0 

2 maunds 16 seers of cotton estimated at the rate 




at which he actually sold a part of tbs, mz., 2^6 




seers a rupee 

34 

4 

7 

24 maunds of wheat and gram mixed, valued at 

100 

0 

0 

40 maunds of wheat, valued at 8 seers a rupee 

200 

0 

0 

Total 

485 

9 

7 


Besides 4 marlas of sarson crop was consumed as sag valued at Ee. 1 /6/5, 
and 4 marlas of carrots was also consumed valued at Es. 4 /-. Thus the total 
amount earned by him during the year was Bs. 491 /-. 

(a?). The implements used by the cultivator with details of values, 
etc., are given on the next page ; their cost averages Es. 37/8/10 per year* 
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TABLE LXIX . — Giving details of Agricultural Imflesnents used by E. B. 



Time 

No. IE 

his 


Cost 


Average 



Implements 

it 

lasts. 

posses- 

Use 

per 


cost per 


Reiiiabes. 

sion 


implement.] 

year. 




Years. 



Es 

a. 

P 

Rs. 

a 

P 


1, UaX^ 

4 

1 

Ploughing 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


(Plough) 

2. Phda 

n 

1 

99 * * 

0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

4 


(Ploughshare). 

3. Pathi (Holdei 

i 

»» • * 

0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 


i 

of the share). 










Pinjah 

4 

1 

Yoking the cattle 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

c 


(Wooden yoke) 
0 , Pinball 

4 

1 

for ploughing 
Yoking the cattle 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 


(Wooden yoke) 



for irrigation. 

2 







6 Sohaga 

4 

1 

Levelling 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


(Clod- crusher) 

7. Kaht 

10 


Uiggmg 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

5 


(Spade). 

8. Khuih or 

10 

1 

99 ••• 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 


gadala (Spade). 










9 Kulhan 

10 

1 

Chopping wood . 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 


(Small axe) 

10. RamJba or 

. 

4 

Hoeing and cut- 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

0 


hhurpa (Trowel) 



ting grass. 








11, Daranti 

i 

4 

Cutting grass and 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 


(Sickle) 



harvesting. 








12. Dai (Sickle 

10 

1 

Cutting fodder . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

5 


without teeth). 
13. Bangn 

3 

2 

Hoeing 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

8 


(Hoe) 

14 TaTigh 

4 

2 

Collecting bhusa 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Purchased. 

(4 pronged fork). 



at the threshing 
floor. 








15. Sangi 

o 

1 

Scattering harvest 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 


(2-pronged fork). 



on the threshing 
floor. 








16. Phalla 

3 

1 

Treading harvest . . 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

4 


(Wooden frame- 
work) 










Carrying bhum . . 

17 Tangar \ 

6 

4 

3 

8 

0 

2 

5 

4 

Home made 

(Rope net), 1 

18. Ropes 

n 

3 

Eor yoking and 
tying. 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Do. 

19. Ohhihh 

3 

3 

Muzzling cattle . . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Made at home 

(Muzzle). 

20, Basket f 


2 

Carrying bhtsa 

0 

3 

0 

0 

12 

0 

from san 




and manure. 








21 Karah 

10 

1 

Levelhng 

1 

12 

0 

0 

2 

10 


(Earth board) 










22 Charsa 

Jtol 

1 

Drawing water , . 

16 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

Purchased Not 

(leather bag). 









used much. 

23. Kundal 

12 

1 

Lifting charm 

3 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


(Iron handle). 










24. Lmm (Rope) 

i 

1 

Drawing up charsa 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Made at home 

25. (Pulley) 

10 

1 

99 • • 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 

5 

from san. 
Purchased. 

26. Dham 

10 

I 

Working pulley .. 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

5 

• Do. 

(Iron axle). 



Average cost per year 

•• 

37 

8 1C 



XV. 
I. (a). 

Case 

2 . 


* The cultivator supplies wood to the carpenter, and iron and coal to the blacksmith, who 
make the implements as part of their contract For hal or pMki, two seers of grain is, however, 
given to the carpenter. 

t Mulberry twigs were supplied by the cultivator from his own tree i the jMwar prepared 
the baskets, keeping half the number made as remuneration for his own labour. 
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XV. 

3,(a). 

Case 

2 . 


K. B. lias also his own bucket wheel set up on his well in the Bet land. 
It was originally purchased for Rs. 210/-, and he expects it to last for 20 
years with an expenditure for maintenance during that period of Rs. 100/-. 
The anticipated cost over 20 years is thus Rs. 310/-, which gives the 
annual cost of the wheel at Es. 15/8/0. Oil for lubricating the wheel 
costs about Rs. 3/- a year, which gives Rs 18/8/0 as the total cost of wheel 
per year. 

(xi). No implements were hired during the year. 

(xii) The cost of pressing canes and making gur is as follows : — 

Rs. a. p 

Pressing the canes into 19 pairs of jars at the 


current rate . . . . . . 3 9 0 

Oil for lubricating the machine . . . . 0 6 0 

Soda for purification of the juice . . . . 0 5 0 

Total . • 4 3 0 


(xiii). Salt for the cattle has already been considered in (i>) above. 
Dunng the year rakhas (watchers) were paid as follows • — 


Maize, 4 seers valued at 
Wheat, 4 „ „ „ 

Total 


Rs. a. p. 
0 5 4 
0 8 0 
0 13 4 


(xiv). K. B. purchased a cart for Rs. 160/-. It is expected to last 
for 20 years with the renewal of the wheels which will cost Rs. 60/-. The 
maintenance expenses during that period are estimated at Rs. 8/- and the 
value of the cart as firewood at the end of 20 years at Rs. 8/-. The cost 
of the cart per year thus works out at Rs. 10/-. The owner did not earn 
anytMng, in cash or in kind, by plying the cart for hire, but the uses to 
which the cart was put during the year were as follows ; — 

Work performed in connection with cultivation— 

Hrs. Mts. 


Carrying maize harvest to the enclosure from field . . 6 0 


„ chart fodder kome . . 

6 

0 

„ oaaes to the pressing yard 

10 

0 

„ wheat harvest to the threshing floor 

5 

50 

Carting wheat and straw (13 cart-loads) 

13 

0 

j, manure to the maize plot (50 cart-loads) . . 

50 

0 

Carrying senji-metha fodder crop 

6 

0 

Total in eonne tion with cuUivation . . 

96 

50 
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Work performed independent of cultivation — Hrs. Mts, 

Fetching cla 7 for repairs . . . . . . 2 0 

3 , some necessaries from Phillour (one trip) 3 0 


Total indepmdmt of mUi'oaUon 5 0 

Grand Total .. 101 SO 


XV. 

Case 


Talang the work done during the year the cost of the cart works out 
at Re 0/1/7 per hour. The value of the work done m connection with 
cultivation is Bs. 9/8/1, and of work done independent of cultivation 
Re. 0/7/10. 

(xv). All seed used was home produced ; values at the sowing time 
are the same as those given m Case Ko. 1. 

(xvi). There were no expenses of sowing other than those given in (i^;) 
above, where the dues of a loJiar and a tarhJian in this connection were 
described 

{xvii). Expenses in connection with cultivation after sowing, eg., 
weeding, are given m (iv) above. 

(xviii). Similarly harvesting expenses have been detailed in the same 
paragraph, 

(xiw). The question of deductions from the common heap does not 
arise, as the cultivator was the owner of the area he cultivated. 

(xx) There were no expenses in connection with threshing and win- 
nowing, which he did himself. He beeps no chamar. 

(xod). Two years ago K. B. sent for 18 karahs for the purpose 
of levelling a plot. They were his own friends and neighbours and came on 
awat (an invitation for help in some agricultural operation). He paid them 
nothing in cash, but fed them well for the work, which was done in one day ; 
their oxen also were given fodder for the day He thus fed 18 men and 36 
oxen in one day. The food for the men cost some Rs. 10/-, and K. B., 
speaking from memory, said, that he had fed to the cattle 110 pulas (bund- 
les) of ehari fodder, selling at the rate of 20 bundles per rupee at that time; 
the cost of feeding the animals was, therefore, Rs, 6/8/0. 

On hedging, the mabng of boundaries, etc., nothing has been spent 
in the last five years. Wherever hedging was required, K. B. cut the bran- 
ches from his own trees and did the work himself. 
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Case No, 3. 

XV, Cultivator B.A. owns 62 hanals 19 marUs made up of 46 hamls 12 
else '^o^rlas cultivated, and 7 hanals 7 marlas uncultivated. He also controls 
the cultivation of a considerable amount ot land which belongs to some 
of his near relatives and for which he pays nothing. The relatives are 
in service and are not residents of the village. 

TABLE LXX. A . — Statement showing Areas Sown with Eharif Crops 
in the last Five Years by R, A, 


Year 

Area go's 
with 
yarticul 
crop. 


Khaeif 

wo. 

CTiaM. 

Baram 


Matured 

Kharaba 

Matured 

Kharaba 


^Ks 

Ms, 

*Ks, 

Ms 

^Ks 

Ms 

*K8 

Ms 

*Ks 

Ms 

Ghan fodder 











1920 

6 

11 

• 


. . 


2 

7 

4 

4 

1921 

7 

10 

2 

18 

. 


4 

12 

. . 


1922 

16 

11 

.. 


. 


16 

11 

. 


1923 

13 

4 

. 


* 


13 

4 

. 


1924 

8 

11 

1 

17 



6 

14 

•• 


Average for 5 

10 

9 

0 

19 



S 

14 

0 

17 

years. 











Maize. 











1920 

10 

16 

10 

11 

0 

6 

. . 


. . 


1921 

14 

6 

12 

17 

1 

8 

. . 


.. 


1922 

14 

14 

14 

14 

. 


• • 


. . 


1923 

16 

2 

9 

19 

6 

3 

. . 


. . 


1924 

13 

5 

12 

6 

1 

0 

•• 




Average for 5 
years. 

IS 

16 

12 

1 

1 

15 

•• 


■ 1 


{OonUimed,) 

*K9,^kanaJs ; 20 marlas;^^! Jemal; 10»/5 kanaU^l acre. 
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(Concluded,) 





Kwa-rtw, 

Year, 

Area sown 
with 

particular 

crop. 


ChaU, 



Barani, 


Matured. 

Khar aha. 

Matured. 

Kharaha, 

Kamad 

1920 

Ks. Ms. 

7 6 


Ms, 

6 

Ks, 

Ms 

Ks, 

Ms, 

Ks, M[s^ 

1921 

. 4 

17 

2 

6 

2 

11 

• • 


• • 

1922 

• 

6 

9 

a 

9 

.. 


. • 


.. 

1923 

6 

10 

5 

10 

1 

0 

.. 


-• 

1924 

7 

6 

7 

6 



, . 


. , 

Average for 5 
years. 

6 

10 

6 

15 

0 

14 

•• 


•• 

Cotton. 

1920 

. 2 

15 

2 

15 

, , 




. . 

1921 

. 


.. 


, , 


. . 



1922 

1 

12 

1 

12 

, , 


. . 


• • 

1923 

. 


• • 


, , 


. . 


• • 

1924 

1 

16 

1 

16 



, , 


. . 

Average for 5 
years. 

1 

4 

1 

4 

.. 

*• 

San, 

1920 

0 

4 

, , 


, • 


0 

4 

. • 

1921 

. . 


,, 


. . 


.. 



1922 

1 

0 

1 

0 

. . 


.. 



1923 

• . 


. . 


. . 


.. 



1924 







, , 



Average for 5 
years) 

0 

6 


4 

•• 


0 

1 

•• 

Mash only in 1922 . . 

1 

0 

• 


•• 


1 

0 

•• 

Jowar, 

1920 



.. 


» • 





1921 



. . 


. . 


.. 


« * 

1922 

0 

4 

. . 


. . 


0 

4 

.. 

1923 

.. 


.. 






• • 

m 

0 

6 

0 

5 

• • 


.. 


•• 

Average for 5 
years. 

0 

\ 

2 

0 

1 

•• 


0 

1 



XV. 

Case 

3. 
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TABLE LXX. B . — Statement showing Areas Sown with Rain Crops 



20mar2a3=l Tcmcil ; 10*1 ^ handU=l ftore. 



{iiy The working members in the family consist of two males, aged 40 
and 35 years, respectively, and one female ^ed 68 years. Case 

{Hi). There were no partners in cultivation. 

{iD). Details of payments in cash or kind, service rendered, hours 
and days of work, are now given. 

TABLE LXXI . — Statement giving Details of the Labour employed by 


E. A. on his H aiding » 


Crop. 

Persons 

employed 

, Time 
taken 

' Service 

rendered 

j Payment 

i made. 

1 

1 Remabes. 

iVEaize 1 Labourer 

(13 ks, 5 tns 

\ 

* Lolmr and 
Tarkhan 

! 

1 

Hrs Mts 
20 0 

i 

' Weeding. 

i 

1 

1 

1 Customaiy 
j duties. 

! 

Re 1/8/0 in 
cash 

2 bundles of the 
harvest 

The labourer was 
assisted by two 
members of the 
family. 

Rs. a. p 
Valued at — 

Gram 1 10 8 

Fodder 0 6 0 




I 


Total 2 0 8 



. . 


1 maiind of gram 

Valued at — 3 6 4 


OJmnar, 

^ 10 0 

?80 0 
(10 brs a 
day — 9 
days). 

Weeding 

Watering; also 
miscellaneous 
work 

P/g maunds of 
grain plus food 
for 9 days. 

Valued at — 

Gram 5 6 4 
Food 1 11 0 




Total 7 0 4 

Kam id 
(Sugarcane) 
{1 & Q ms ) 

Labourei , 

40 0 

Weeding 

Food plus 6 
annas a day 
for 4 days. 

Value of payments 
made — Rs. a, p. 
Cash 14 0 

Food 0 12 0 






Toted 2 0 0 


Labourer. 

20 0 

Watering. 

1 Food plus 7 
annas a day 
for 2 days 

Cash 0 14 0 

Food 0 6 0 





Total 14 0 


Ohamar 

i 

96 0 
(12 hrs a 
day — 8 
days) 

Cutting and clean- 
ing canes, boil- 
ing jiuce , also 
miscellaneous 
work. 

24 seers gur^ food 
for 8 days and 
1^ seers juice 
for drniking 
each day, wash 
of pan, and 4 
canes each day. 

Value of payments 
made — 

Out 4 8 0 

Food 18 0 

Jmee 0 12 0 

Wash 1 0 0 

Canes u 2 0 






Total 7 14 C 


Lohar and 
Tarhhan 

.. 

Customary 

duties. 

(P/s sceis of gur 
plus 8 seers 
juice. 

Valued at — 

Our 132 

Jmee 0 9 0 






Torn 1 11 2 
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(Condvded.) 


Crop. 

Person 

employed. 

Time 

taken. 

Service 

rendered. 

Payment 

made. 

Eemabks. 

Chari 

(8 h$ 11 ms.) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan 

Hrs. Mts. 

Customary 

duties. 

2 bundles of the 
harvest. 

Rs. a. p 
Valued at — 0 5 0 


Ghamar, 


Do 

1 bundle of the 
harvest. 

Valued at — 0 2 6 
His duties are 
to mend irriga- 
tion bags, shoes 
and other leather 
articles: to assist 
in threshing, win- 
nowing, and to 
supply occasional 
help for weeding 
and watering 

Cotton. 

(1 hs. 16 ms.) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan » 

•• 

Customary 

duties. 

Allowed two of 
the last three 
pickmgs 

Rs. a p 

About 

4 seers, 

worth — 10 0 


Chamar^ 


Do. 

Allowed last 
picking. 

About 

2 seers. 

Worth — 0 8 0 

Wheat 

(17A!S. 11ms.) 

Labourer 

16 0 

Weeding 

8 seers of wheat 
plus food twice 
a day for two 
days. 

7 bundles of the 
harvest plus 7 
kalawas (Jths of 
a bundle ap- 
proximately.) 

Rs. a. p. 
Valued at — 

Wheat IOC 
Food 0 6 0 

Wheat and 
Gram. 

(14^ 13 ms.) 

(Total 32 ifcs, 
4 ms.) 

Gkamar. 

98 0 

Beaping, 
collecting, 
oartmg, etc 

Total 16 0 
Valued at — 

Gram 5 14 6 
Fodder 3 0 0 




Total sue 


Do. 

•• 

Customary 

duties. 

31/5 maunds of 
^ain plus 1 
tangar of straw. 

Valued at— 

Gram 14 8 8 
Straw 10 0 






Total 15 S B 


Lohar and 
Tarkhan, 

•• 

Do 

1^6 maunds of 
gram plus 2 
bundles of har- 
vest. 

Valued at — 

Gram 6 7 0 

Bundles 2 7 6 





Total 7 U 6 

Bmp metka 
fodder. 
is hsp 14 ms.) 

Labourer. 

10 0 

Sowing by hoe- 
iug. 

Food twice a 
day for one day 
plus 8 annas. 

Valued at — 

Rs. a p 
Cash 0 8 0 

Food 0 3 C 


Lohar and 
Tarkhan, 
Ohamar^ 

• • 

' Customary 
duties. 

Do, 

2 bundles of 
fodder. 

1 bundle of fod- 
der. 

Total 0 11 G 
Valued at — 

0 8 0 
Valued at — 

0 4 0 
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(v)^ Details are now given of the cattle employed ^^ith the duties per- 
formed by them throughout the year* 

TABLE LXXII. A. — Statement giving Details of Work performed hy Cattle 
in connection with Cultivation on R. A Holding 


Crop 

No. of cattle 

Time 

Work performed 

Eemaeks 

employed. 

taken 




His Mts 



Ghan 

3 oxen ; 2 at 

13 

41 

Ploughed twice both 

The cattle ploughed 

{Sks 11 ms,) 

work, one at 



areas, including sow 

5 ks in 3 hrs. 53 

rest. 



mg time 

mts , excluding stop- 

{Ghah, 1 k, 11 ms , 





pages. 

Baram, 6 ks 





U 7ns ) 

Do. 

1 

15 

Used soJiaga once. 

The cattle covered 





10 ks in 1 hr. 25 mts. 


Do 

7 

48 

Watered chahi area 

The cattle ploughed 





twice 

Shs 2 in 6 hrs , 






excluding stoppages. 
Irrigation was from 






the well m the 
JOhaha 


Do 

2 

20 

Carting home the 

One trip took 1 hr. 





crop (2 cart-loads) 

10 mts 

Kamad 

3 oxen ; 2 at 
work, one at 

39 

41 

Ploughed 7 times, in- 


(Sagarcane). 



eluding sowmg time 


(7 6 wj.) 

rest. 




Do. 

4 

8 

Used sohaga 4 times 



Do. 

141 

18 

Watered 10 times. 

Irrigation was from 






the well m the 
Dhaka, 


Do 

48 

0 

Pressing 

One jar was fllled in 


Do, 



IJ hours. The yield 
of juice was 32 jars. 



9 

20 

Carting canes to 

Each trip took 1 hr. 





the pressing yard (8 
cart-loads) 

10 mts. 

Cotton 

3 oxen ; 2 at 

2 

43 

Ploughed twice, in- 
cluding sowmg time 


(1 15 ms ) 

work, one at 
rest. 





Do 

0 

30 

Used sok/ga twice 



Do. 

13 

33 

Watered 4 tunes, m- 

Irrigation was from 





cludmg once prepa- 

the well m the 


Do. 



ratory to sowmg. 

Dhaka, 


1 

10 

Cartmg home dry 

The trip took 1 hr. 





plants (1 cart-load) 

10 mts. 

Maize 

3 oxen; 2 at 

30 

52 

Ploughed 3 times, m- 


(13 ks, 5 ms,) 

woik, one at 
rest. 



cludmg sowmg time. 



Do. 

1 

52 

Used sohaga once. 



Do 

76 

56 

Watered 3 times. 

Iirigation was from 
the well m the 
Dhaka, 


Do. 

5 

50 

Cartmg harvest to 

Each trip took 1 hr. 





threshing floor 

10 mts Threshme^ 





(5 cart-loads). 

was done by beat- 
ing the cobs with 






heavy sticks. 


XV. 

1 . 

Case 

3. 





m 


(Oonduded), 


XV, 


Crop. 


of cattle 
employed. 


Time 

taken. 



Hrs. Mts. 


2 at 
one at 

15 

4 

Ploughed 4 times, in- 
cluding sowing time 

Do 

1 

52 

Used sohaga 3 times 

Do. 

25 

31 

Watered 3 times. 

Do 

1 

10 

Carting of harvest to 
threshing floor (1 
cart-load) 

Do 

69 

3 

Ploughed 7 times, m- 
cluding sowing time 

Do 

7 

12 

Used sohaga 4 times 


Work performed. 


Remarks 


Wheat 

(Ghahv) 

(4 ks, 17 ms.) 


3 oxen ; 


lest. 


(Barani) 

{12 ks Urns.) 


Wheat and Gram 
{Bar am) 

(I4:k8. 13 m5 ) 


metha and 
earson, grown 
mixed. 

(9 k$, 19 ms.) 


Melons 
(0 ks. 15 W5.) 


No difference was ob- 
served in the number 
of ploughmgs given 
to wheat, the esti- 
mate of time devoted] 
being the same as for] 
other crops. 


Irrigation was from 
the well in the 
Dhaka. 

The trip took 1 hr, 
10 mts. 


3 oxen , 2 at 
work, one at 
rest. 

Do 

Do. 


Do 


79 39 


8 18 
2 20 


12b 0 


Ploughed 7 times, in- 
cluding sowing 
time 

Used sohaga 4 times 

Carting harvest, in- 
cluding wheat of 
harani area, to 
threshing floor (4 
cart-loads). 

Threshing of wheat, 
and wheat-gram 
bar vest ( 150 sheaves) 


Each trip took 35 
minutes, excluding 
stoppages. 


50 sheaves were 
threshed m 40 hrs. 
The wheat was 
brought from the 
threshing floor, 
which was near the 
village abadi, on 
the heads of men. 


3 oxen , 2 at 
work, one at 
rest. 


Do. 


96 18 


4 40 


Watered 6 times. 


Carting home the 
produce (4 cart- 
loads>. 


Sowing was done by 
scattering the seed 
broadcast and hoe- 
ing Irrigation was 
from the well in 
the Dhaha. 

Bach trip took 1 hr. 
10 mts 


3 oxen; 2 at 
work, one at 
rest. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


Do. 


TOTAL WORM OR ONR YOKM 


1 10 


0 13 
5 48 
58 2 


17 30 


Ploughing twice. 


Used sohaga twice. 
Watered 4 times 
Carrying manure to 
the field for the 
next maize crop 
(50 cart-loads). 
Carrying manure to 
the chaht wheat 
area for the next 
crop (16 cart- 
loads). 


no 47 
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TABLE LXXn. B . — Statement ginng Details of Work performed 
Independent of GulUvation by Cattle ouned by E, A, 


Cattle employed 

Time 

taken 

1 Work performed 

1 

3 oxen , 2 at work, 
one at rest 

Do. 

Hrs. Mts ! 
1 6 40 j 

! 7 0 ; 

1 1 

1 

Grinding 4 mds. of 
wheat 

Grinding 3 mds. of 
maize. 

Do. 

0 

40 j 

i 

1 

1 

Gniiding 32 seers of 
gram da/m 

Do 

5 28 

1 

1 

0 

Plying cart foi hire 

Do. 

4 

0 

Fetching clay for 
repair (4 cart-loads) 

Total 

46 

20 



Remarks 


A 3 oke of oxen ground 
16 seers of wkeat in 
40 minutes. Similar- 
ly they ground one 
md. of maize m 2 
hours 20 minutes, ex- 
cludmg stoppages. 

A yoke of oxen in 20 
minutes, excluding 
stoppages, ground 16 
seers of gram da^ar 
(flour roughly ground 
for cattle ) 

Distance travelled 
about 56 miles. 

One hour per trip* 


XV. 

l.{a). 

Case. 

3 . 


This work amounting to 46 hours 20 minutes was done by 2 oxen 
while the third rested. If divided over the three it amounts to 30 hours 
53 minutes per head. An estimate of the capital cost of the cattle per 
year is as follows 


TABLE LXXIII . — Statement showing the Capital Cost per Year of 
Cattle owned by R. A, 


Cattle. 

Purchase 

price. 

Probable 
working 
life when 
purchased. 

Capital cost 
per year. 

Remarks. 


Rfe. 

Years. 

Rs. a. 

P- 


1 ox 

180 

14 

12 13 

9 

Worked 2 years 






before purchase. 

1 ox 

115 

11 

10 7 

3 

Worked 5 years 






before purchase. 

1 ox 

90 

10 

9 0 

0 

Worked 6 years 






before purchase. 

■ ■ ' ' ■ “1 

Total capital cos 

t of the cattle 

per year , . 

32 5 

0 

! 

• • 

Average capital cost per head 

10 12 

\ 

4 , 

I 

• * 
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XV. In addition to his three plough oxen E A. also has one cow-buffalo, 
and the 4 animals together consumed dunng the year fodder as follows 

Es a. p. 

i. 60 tangars of wheat straw (home produced)* 

valued at Ee. 1/- tangar . . .. 60 0 0 

ii. 30 tangars of wheat straw (purchased) at 

Ee. 1 /- per tangar -■ • • 30 0 0 

hi. 9 kancds 19 marlas of sengi and sarson (home 
produced ; a good crop), valued at Es. 7/- 
per hanal . . • • • • 69 10 5 

iv. 8 hanals 11 marlas of chari at Es. 4/- per 

kanal . . • • • • • • 34 3 2 

V. 3 cart-loads of maize at Es 4/- per load 

(light loads) . . . • • • 12 0 0 

Total .. 205 13 7 

The consumption of fodder by the cow-buffalo may be taken as equal 
to that of an ox, and hence fths of the cost of fodder may be attributed 
to the plough cattle, i.e., Es. 164/6/2. 

In addition to the above the plough animals consumed during the 


year : — 

Bs. a. p. 

i. Cotton seed (purchased) . . . • 4 0 0 

ii. Gram, 32 seers borrowed for cattle and repaid 

as 1 maund of wheat, valued at . . 5 0 0 

Hi. Gur, 16 seers (home produced) .. 3 0 0 

iv. Salt and medicines . . . . . . 4 0 0 

Total .. 16 0 0 


Adding together the capital cost of the cattle for the year and their con- 
sumption of fodder, we get Es. 202/11/2 as the cost of Splough cattle for the 
year, or Es. 67/9/1 per head. A yoke was shown to have been employed in 
work connected with cultivation for 920 hours 47 minutes and m work 
independent of cultivation for 46 hours 20 minutes, or a total of 967 hours 
7 minutes. As only 2 ammals worked at a time while the third rested 
the number of working hours per head is only frd of this figure, i.e., 644 
hours 14 minutes. Thus the cost per ox per hour of work done during the 
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year is Re. 0/1/8. The work done by the cattle independent of cultivation 
amounted to 46 hours 20 minutes of one yoke, or 30 hours 53 minutes of Case 
1 ox, and its cost works out at Rs 3/3/6 per animal. Thus the cost of 
an ox for work done in connection with cultivation is Bs. 64/6/6, or for 
the 3 cattle Es. 193/0/6. 

(vi) N*o cattle were hired during the year. 

(vii) R A. used during the year 65 cart-loads of manure — dung and 
sweepings of all kinds. 50 cart-loads 'were home produced and 15 cart- 
loads were purchased for Rs 12/-. Like other cultivators he carted the 
manure to the fields in the beginmng of June. It was allowed to stay in 
heaps for more than a month in the case of maize and for about 5 months 
in the case of wheat, and the scattering was done just before sowing the 
crops. He grew three crops on the manured area in quick succession. 

The area manured for wheat was used for cMri fodder in the kharif and 
wheat again in the next rahi without further manuring ; that manured 
for maize was put under senji-mdha fodder in mh% and this in turn was 
followed by sugarcane. 

{mii). Full details of fodder etc., used for the cattle have been given 
in (v) above. 

{ix). Gram, etc., fed to the cattle during the year with details has 
been given in (t;) above. 

Details of the produce, other than fodder, which he grew during the 
year, with values are given below: — 




Bs 

a. 

P 

15 marlas of melons at Rs. 10/- 

per hanal 

7 

8 

0 

18 maunds of maize at 12 seers 

a rupee 

60 

0 

0 

4 seers of jowar, valued at 

* . 

0 

6 

0 

12 seers of cotton, valued at 

• * 

4 

4 

7 

14 maunds of wheat at 8 seers 

a rupee 

70 

0 

0 

12 maunds of wheat and gram 

, valued at 

50 

0 

0 

8 maunds of gur, valued at 

. . 

60 

0 

0 


Total .. 262 2 7 


{x)» The implements used by the cultivator with details of uses and 
costs are given on the next page ; their average cost is Rs. 60/9/4 per 
year. 
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TABLE LXXIV . — Giving details of Agricultural Implements used 

hy R A- 


Implements 

1 

Time 

1 it 

1 lasts. 

No. in 
his 

posses- 

sion 

Use. 

per 

implement. 

Cost 

Average 
cost per 
year 

Rbmaeks 


Years 














Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a. p 


1. Hal* 

4 

1 

Ploughing 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


(Plough) 











2 Phala 

14 

1 


0 

8 

0 

0 

5 

4 


(Ploughshare) 











3 Faihi (Holder 

4 

1 


0 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 


of ploughshare) 











4. P%tijak 

4 

1 

Yoking the cat- 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 

0 


(Wooden yoke) 



tie foi ploughing 








5 Pinjali 

4 

1 

Yoking the cattle 0 12 

0 

0 

3 

0 


(Wooden yoke) 



for irrigation. 








6 Sohaga 

4 

1 

Levelling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


(Clod crusher) 











7 Kdkb 

10 

1 

Digging 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

5 


(Spade) 











8 . Khntli or 

10 

1 

99 ' 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

7 


gadala (Spade) 











9 Kulhan 

10 

1 

Choppmg wood 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 


(Small axe) 











10. Bamba or 

4 

3 

Hoeing and cut- 

0 

4 

0 

1 

8 

0 


khurpa (Trowel) 



ting grass 








11 Daranti 

4 

3 

Cutting grass 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 


(Sickle.) 



and harvesting 








12 QaTidasa 

3 

1 

Cutting fodder 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5 

4 

Purchased. 

(Chopper). 











13. Tangh 

4 

2 

Collecting bhusa 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Exchanged for 2 

(4-pronged fork) 



at the thresh- 







sheaves 




mg floor 








14. BaTigi 

2 

1 

Scattenng har- 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

6 


(2-pronged fork) 



vest on the 











threshing floor 








15. PW?a(WoodeQ 

3 

1 

Treading har- 

0 

4 

0 

U 

1 

4 


framework). 



vest 








16 Tangar 

6 

2 

Carrying bhusa. 

3 

8 

0 

1 

2 

8 

Homo made The 

(Rope net). 










san was purchased 

17. Basket 

1 

1 

Scattermg man- 

0 

3 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Purchased 




ure and carry- 











mg bhusa. 








18 (/Aarsa (Leather 

4 

1 

Drawing water . 

16 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Do. 

bag for irrigation.) 











19. Kundal or 

2 

1 

Lifting charsa , . 

3 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 


Dahha (Handle). 











20. Laun (Rope). 

4 

1 

For drawing the 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Home made. Thi 




charsa out. 







san was purchased 

5>1 Bhom 

10 

1 


4 

8 

0 

0 

7 

2 

Purchased 












22. Bhuna 

10 

1 

Working pulley 

1 

8 

0 

0 

2 

5 

Do. 

(Iron axle). 

1 

1 













Average cost per 


. . 


50 

9 

4 

4 




year. 









oixitivator supplies wood to tlie carpenter, and iron and coal to the blacksmith, 
who make the implements as part of their contract. IFor hat or phata two seers of firrain 
is, however, eiven to the carpenter as remuneration for his labour. 
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(xi). No implements were lured during the year. 

(xii) Expenses of pressing the cane crop have been estimated accord- 
ing to the prevalent rates as follows : — 

Rs, a. p. 

Pressing the canes into 16 pairs of earthen jars . . 3 0 0 


Oil for lubricating the machine . . . . 0 2 0 

Soda for purification of the juice . . . . 0 2 0 

Total . . 3 4 0 

(xiii) Salt and medicine for cattle have been considered in (v) above 
R A. paid the rahhas (watchers) as follows . — 

Bs. a. p. 

Maize : 4 seers valued at . . . . 0 5 4 

Wheat : 4 „ „ . . . . 0 8 0 

Total . . 0 13 4 

(xiv), B. A. has a cart which is used as a gadda as well as a hehli 


after a slight modification of the upper parts. It was purchased forBs. 60/- 
3 years ago, and is expected to last 3 years more with one change of the 
wheels costing Bs. 20/-, at the end of which period it will be worth Bs.6/- as 
firewood plus Bs. 3/- for the parts now used in converting it into a behli. 
The cost of the cart per year, therefore, works out at Bs. 11/13/4. 

Details are now given of the uses to which the cart was put during the 
year. 


Work performed m connection with cultivation — 


Carrying chari fodder home . . 

Hrs. Mts 
.. 2 20 

„ canes to the pressing yard 

.. 9 

20 

„ dry cotton plants home 

.. 1 

10 

Carting maize harvest 

.. 6 

50 

„ wheat and gram to the threshing floor 

.. 3 

30 

„ smji metha harvest 

.. 4 

40 

„ manure to the fields 

.. 76 

32 

Total in connection mth cultivation 

. . 102 22 

Work performed independent of cultivation— 

Plying cart for hire 

.. 28 

0 

fetching clay for repairs 

.. 4 

0 

Total independent of cvdUvat/ion 

.. 32 

0 

Grand Total 

,.134 22 


XV. 
1 . (a). 
Case 

3 . 
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XV, 
I. (a). 
Case 

3 . 


Taking the work done during the year the cost of the cart works out 
at Rs. 0/1/5 per hour. The value of the work done in connection with 
cultivation, therefore, is Rs. 9/-, and of work done independent of cultiva- 
tion Rs. 2/13/4. By plying the cart for hire during the year he earned 
Rs. 8/-. 


(a!v) Seed rates are the same as those given in Case N*o. 1. The seed 
for maize, hamad^ cotton and senji meiha was all home produced. E A. 
purchased charijowar seed for Rs 2/- and wheat seed for Rs. 10/-. In the 
case of wheat and gram he borrowed ^/sths of a maund undertaking 
to repay IJ times as much wheat valued at Rs 2/8/0. He purchased 
sarson seed for 4 annas 


(xvi) At sowing time he gave 2 seers of maize to the lohar and 
tarhhan valued at Rs 0/3/3, and also 2 seers of wheat valued at Rs. 0/4/0. 

(xvii). Weeding expenses have been included m {iv) above. 

(xviii). All expenses of harvesting have been considered m {iv) above. 

{xix). There were no deductions from the common heap. 

{xx). Threshing and winnowing expenses have been taken into 
account in [iv) above. 

{xxi). The only extraordinary expenses incurred were 2 JcanaU of 
spoiled cane which had to be rooted out in the hharif of 1921 and chari 
fodder sown instead ; m hhanf 1923 one kaml of cane hha/taha was rooted 
out and san sown in its place. For hedging the cane crop R. A. cut thorny 
branches from his own trees and did the work of erecting himself. 
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Case No. 4. 

The Cultivator U. S. owns 508 kanals 14 marlas : 462 Jcaftals 6 marlas XV. 
cultivated, and 46 hanals 8 marlas uncultivated. ' Case* 

TABLE LXX7. A. — Statement show^ng Areas Sown with Kharif Crops 
in the last Five Years by U. 8. 


Year. 

Area sown 
With 

particnlar 

crop 

Khaeip. 


Chahi. 


Bar am 


Matured 

Kharaba 

Matured 

Kharaba 


*Ks Ms 


Ms 

*Ks Ms. 

*Ks. 

Ms 

*Ks. 

Ms. 

Chari fodder. 










1920 

75 

4 

-• 



35 

16 

39 

8 

1921 

88 

7 

. . 


. 

85 

14 

2 

13 

1922 

110 

12 

• 


.. 

105 

8 

6 

4 

1923 

124 

1 



. 

102 

1 

22 

0 

1924 

132 

18 



. 

132 

18 

. . 


Average for 6 

106 

4 




92 

1 

13 

17 

gears. 










Maize 










1920 

* 




. . 

. 


. , 


1921 



.. 


. . 

. . 


. , 


1922 

30 

0 

30 

0 

. . 

. . 


. . 


1923 

14 

0 

8 

0 

6 0 

. 




1924 

7 

0 

7 

0 

• • 

• • 


• . 


Average for 6 

10 

4 

0 

0 

1 4 





years. 










Kamad. 










1920 

•• 




.. 

. . 


. . 


1921 

6 

0 

6 

0 

. « 

• . 


, * 


1922 

a 

0 

6 

0 

• • 

. . 


, , 


1923 

11 

0 

11 

0 

. . 

. . 


, , 


1924 

10 

0 

10 

0 

.. 

. . 


. . 


Average for 5 

e 

1$ 

6 

12 






years. 


wmmmmm 









(Goniinued,) 

* Ka.^^kamU ; Ms. ^marlas i 20 marlas^l kancU; 10% kanal8=:l acre. 
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(Oandvded ) 


Year. 

Area sown 
with 

particular 

crop. 

Khabif. 

Ghahz, 

Barani, 

Matured. 

Kharaba, 

Matured. 

Kharaha. 


Ks, Ms. 

Ks, Ms. 

Ks. Ms, 

Ks, Ms, 

Ks Ms. 

Water Melons, 





Vegetables and Frmts 





1920 

10 0 


10 0 

• 

1921 

8 0 

• 

8 0 


1922 

5 0 

• 

5 0 


1923 

•• 


.. 


1924 

• 

• 


•• 

Average for 5 

4 12 

. 

4 12 


years. 





Mash 





1920 

4 10 

• 

4 10 


1921 

2 0 


2 0 

•• 

1922 

3 18 

• 

3 18 


1923 

• 

•• 

.. 

• 

1924 



.. 

•• 

Average for 5 

2 2 


2 2 


years 





Moth only in 1921 . . 

4 10 

• 

2 0 

2 10 

San only in 1923 . . 

1 5 

1 6 


•• 

- 

Til 






1920 

2 4 

•• 

•• 

2 4 

.. 

1921 


• • 

• • 

. 

.. 

1922 

0 8 

.* 

• • 

0 8 

. . 

1923 

. . 

.. 

• . 

.. 

. . 

1924 

- 

•• 

• • 

- 

.. 

Average for 5 

0 10 



0 10 


yeara. 
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TABLE LXXV. B . — Statement showing Areas Sown with Rabi Crops 
in the last Five Years by Z7. S. 







Babi 


XV. 


Area sown 


Chahi 

Baram. 

L(o). 

Year. 

wiin 





\ 

Case 


particular 

Matured. 

Kliaraha 

Matured. Kharaba. 1 


crop. 








^Ks. 

Ms. 

*Ks. 

Ms 

*Ks Ms. 

*Ks Ms. 

Ms 

Wheat. 








1921 

1 

15 

1 

15 

. , 

. . . 


1922 

50 

0 

25 

0 

2 0 

19 0 4 

0 

1923 



, 


, 

• . 


1924 

71 

8 

58 

0 


13 8 


1925 

69 

0 

43 

0 

3 0 

8 0 5 

8 

Average for 5 

36 

9 

25 

11 

1 0 

8 2 1 

18 

gears. 








Wheat and Oram only 








in 1923 

66 

3 

41 

0 

• 

25 3 


Melons. 








1921 

i 

5 

1 

6 


• . • • 


1922 

, 







1923 

1 

0 

1 

0 

. , 

• • « 


1924 



, 


• • 

• • * • 


1925 

6 

0 

6 

0 


.. 


Average for 5 

1 

13 

1 

13 




years. 








Onions and Vegetables. 








1921 

0 

9 

0 

9 

• « 

• • • * 


1922 

« • 


• • 



• • • 


1923 

1 

5 

1 

5 


• • • 


1924 

2 

0 

2 

0 




1926 

•• 


•• 


•• 

.. 


Average for 5 

0 

W 

0 

15 




years. 








8enj% metha 








1921 








1922 

1 

15 

1 

16 




1923 

30 

0 

30 

0 




1924 

14 

0 

14 

0 




1925 

7 

0 

7 

0 

•• 



Average for 5 

10 

11 

10 

11 




years. 








Tobacco only m 1922 

i 

0 

1 

0 

•• 

.. 


Bajra only in 1922 . . 

0 

15 

0 

15 

« . 

. . 


* Ks.^hanadsi 

Ms.^marlaa i 

20 mafias^ 

-1 hmialt 10 

Vs kanals!^! acre* 
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XV. 

Case 

4. 


(ii). The working members in the family are three men, aged 60, 46 
and 22 years, respectively. U. S. also employed on the holding, a labourer 
aged 36 years, and paid him Re 1 /- per month phis food and clothing. 

(to). There were no partners in cultivation. 

(iv). Details of payments, in cash or kind, services rendered, hours 
and days of work are now given 

TABLE LXXVI — Statement giving Details of the Labour employed by 
V. S. on his Holding. 


Crop. 

Persons 

employed 

Time 

taken 

Service 

rendered 

Payment made. 

Remarks. 



Hrs. Mts. 



Rs. a. p. 

Maisse 

(7 K 0 ms ) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan 


Customary 

duties. 

l^/g maunds of 
^ain, which 
included their 
harvest dues. 

Valued at 5 5 4 

Kamad 
(Sugarcane) 
(10 hs, 0 ms) 

Labourer. 

276 0 
(12 hrs 
a day — 
23 days) 

Cutting, cleaning 
and carrymg 
canes to the 
yard ; heating 
juice 

32 seers of gur^ 
daily food, and 
IJ seers jmoe 
for drinking per 
day; daily wash 
of pan and 
impurities, 4 

canes and 1 
tangar of trash 
and megas daily 
for 23 days 

Value of payments 
made — Rs a p 
Gfur 6 0 0 

Pood 4 6 0 

Juice 2 2 6 

Wash 2 14 C 

Canes 0 5 9 

Trash in R r, 

Megas ^ 





Total 16 B S 


LoJiar and 
Tarkhan.. 

1 

• • 

Customary 

duties. 

28 seers of gvir, 
plus 8 seers 
juice. 

Valued at — 

Gur 6 4 0 

Juice 0 8 0 






ToUil 6 12 0 

Qhari 

fodder 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan 

5 Labourers 

50 0 

(10 hrs 
a day— 
5 days) 1 

Customary 

duties. 

Reaping. 

2 bundles of the 
barvf^st. 

Pood for 5 days, 
plus 6 bundles 
of harvest daily. 

Rs a p. 
Valued at 0 8 0 

Value per head per 
day— Rs a p. 

‘ Pood 0 3 0 

Bundle 0 4 0 






Total 0 10 

Wheat 
(6935». 8 m; 

Lohar and 
) Tarkhan. 

1 

Customary 

1 duties. 

1 

l*/g maunds of 
Wheat, plus 2 
iangars of straw. 

Rs a. p. 
Valued at— 

Wheat 8 0 0 
Straw 2 0 0 



i 



Total 10 0 0 


{CoifMTmd.) 
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(Conduded ) 


Cl op. 

Persons 

employed 

! Time 
taken. 

Service 

rendered. 

I 

1 Payment made 

1 

1 . ... - 

! 

1 Bemabks 

Wheat— 
(contd ) 

! 

i 

1 

OJiamar 

IHrs Mts 
i 40 0 
’ 180 0 

1 126 0 

Weeding, 
watering, 
threshing, and 
winnowing 

3 1/5 maunds of 
wheat, one 

tangar of straw, 
and food for 
34 days 

Weeding 5 days at 
8 hours a day; 
watering 20 days, 
at 9 hours a day ; 
threshing, etc , 9 
days at 14 hours 
a day. 

Payments valued 
at — 

Bs a p 
Wheat 16 0 0 
Straw 10 0 

Pood 660 




1 


Total 28 e 0 

Smji melha 
fodder, 

(7 ms) 

Lohar and 
Tarkhan, 

•• 

Customaiy 
duties. i 

1 

2 bundles of 
the harvest 

Rs a p. 
Valued at — 0 8 0 


Ghamar. 

3 0 

Cutting fodder 

1 bundle of 
the harvest 

Valued at — 0 4 0 


(v) Details are now given of tfie cattle employed with the duties per- 


formed by them throughout the year, 

TABLE LXXVII. — Statement giving Details of Work performed hy Cattle in 
connection with Cultivation on U, S.'s Holding, 






— 

Crop. 

No. of cattle 
employed. 

Time 

taken 

Work performed. 

REMARKa 



Hrs Mts. 



Chari fodder 
(IS2 ks 18 ms.) 

4 cattle in 2 
yoke 

' 44 18 

Ploughed for sowing. 

The second yoke con- 
sists of one ox and 
one buffalo The 
cattle ploughed 8 
kanale in 3 hours, 
excluding stoppages. 


Do, 

8 37 

Used aoAagra once on 
70 kanais. 

The 2 yoke covered 
20 kanala in 2 hourj 
28 minutes. 


4 cattle , 1 yoke 
at work, 1 at 
rest. 

41 40 

Carting crop home 
(50 cart-loads). 

1 

Each trip took 50 
minutes. 


{V(mtmued,) 
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{Gcmttnued,) 


Crop. 

No of cattle 
employed. 

Time 

taken 

Work performed. 

Bemabks. 



H.s.Mts 



JSilaize 

(7 ks, 0 ms,) 

4 cattle in 2 
yoke 

11 40 

Ploughed five times, 
including sowing 
time. 

Time calculated as 
for chan above. 


JDo 

1 44 

Used sohctga twice 

Do 


4 cattle, 1 yoke 
at work 1 at 
lest 

56 42 

Watered 9 times, 
including one meant 
for senp methaf 
which immediately 
followed maize as a 
catch crop 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in 
the Bet The cattle 
irrigated 3 hanaUm 

2 hours 42 mmutes, 
excluding stoppages. 
Threshingand crush- 


Do. 

3 10 

Cartmg the harvest 
to the yard 
(4 cart-loads) 

mg was done by 
beating with heavy 
sticks 

Kamad 

(Sugarcane) 

(10 fcs 0 ms) 

4 cattle m 2 
yoke 

23 20 

Ploughed 7 times, 
including sowing 
time. 

Time calculated as 
for above. 


Do. 

11 6 

Used sohaga 9 times 

Co. 


4 cattle , 1 yoke 
at work, 1 at 
rest. 

46 0 

Watered 6 times, 
including watering 
preparatory to sow- 
ing. 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in the 
B&t, 

\ 

Do. 

210 0 

Pressing. 

One jar was filled in IJ 
hours The pressing 
was done on the 
farm, hence no cart- 
ing of canes ; gur 
was carried away on 
the head as made. 

Wheat 

(69 ks 8 ms,) 
{Cha7id46ks , ; Ba~ 
rartilBks^Sms,) 

4 cattle in 2 
yoke 

Do. 

139 24 

29 16 

Ploughed 6 times 
both chdki and ba- 
rani areas. 

Used sohaga 4 times. 

The cattle ploughed 12 
kamh m 4 hours 40 
mmutes, excluding 
stoppages 


4 cattle, 1 yoke 
at work, 1 a1 
rest. 

5 165 36 

t 

Watered the chahi 
area 4 times. 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in the 
Bet, The harvest of 
this area was thresh- 
ed on the f aim and 
the grain earned 
home in baskets on 
the head. 


4 cattle in S 
yoke. 

t 157 30 

Threshing 375 bun- 
dles. 

■ 100 bundles were 
threshed in 4 2 hours 
by 4 cattle. 


4 cattle ; 1 yok< 
at work, 1 a 
rest. 

^ 7 30 

b 

Carting home the 
produce (9 cart* 
loads). 



Wnniimed, ) 



XV. 

1 (a). 
Case 
4 . 


Cattle (either one yoke or two) were at work dunng the year for 1,028 
hours 41 minutes. All four were simultaneously at work for 439 hours 

7 minutes, which gives in terms of the working time of one ox 1,756 hours 
28 minutes. They worked alternately, two at work and two at rest, for 689 
hours 34 minutes — terms of the working time of one ox for 1,179 hours 

8 minutes. Thus, in terms of the working time of one ox, the total work 
done comes to 2,935 hours 36 minutes, and this distributed between the 4 
oxen gives as the average for the year 733 hours 64 minutes. 

(b). U. S. did not use his cattle for any purpose not connected with 
cultivation. The reason for this is that he is a large owner and during 
the year his tenants perform such services for him. All the cattle were 
home-bred, and it is therefore not possible to give an estimate of their 
capital cost as has been done in the other three cases. It is also difficult 
in the case of U. S. to give an estimate of the value of the fodder con- 
sumed by his plough cattle during the year, since he keeps a large number 


Crop. 

No of cattle 
employed. 

Time 

taken 

Work performed. 

Rbmabks. 



Hrs Mts 



Senji nb^tha 
fodder 
(7 ^ 0 ms ) 

4 cattle ; 1 yoke 
at work, 1 at 
rest 

8 20 

Caiting home the 
harve&t (10 cart- 
loads) 

Watering, etc , has 
already been con- 
sidered under maize. 

Melons 
(6 lc8 0 ms,) 

4 cattle m 2 
yoke 

Do. 

4 cattle ; 1 yoke 
at work, 1 at 
rest 

Do. 

Do 

10 0 

2 13 

21 36 

17 30 

12 30 

Ploughed 5 times 

Used sohaqa thrice. 

Watered 4 times 

Carting manure for 
next maize crop 
(21 cart-loads). 

Carting manure for 
chah wheat (15 
cart-loads) 

Melons were grown 
mixedwith the cotton 
crop of khanf 1925. 
Work done m con- 
nection with melons 
IS only taken into 
account 

Irrigation was by 
bucket wheel in the 
Bet 

Manure was for one 
plot of 5 kamls. 

TOTAL WORK Of ONS YOKE 

1,028 41 
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of cattle, milcli and otherwise, in addition to his plough cattle and he feeds 
Case all these from the same store Moreover, fodder which comes to him 
from tenants m the form of share rents, he stores and uses with his own. 
It was, therefore, considered advisable m this case to rely on personal 
mquiry. 

U. S., and his uncle S. S., who is considered to be a sensible zemindar, 
when questioned, estimated that the three plough oxen and the plough 
bufialo had eaten durmg the year the following fodder : — 

Es. a. p. 

i. 60 tangars of wheat straw, valued at . . 60 0 0 

%i. 16 kanals of oharz fodder, valued at . . 64 0 0 

•m 8 kcmals of senji metha fodder (a good crop), 

valued at . . . . . . 56 0 0 


Total .. 180 0 0 


U. S. never disposes of fodder by sale. Details are given below of the 
fodder produce which he grew or got from his tenants during the year : — 



Es. 

a. 

P- 

Maize fodder (3 hght cart-loads) 

12 

0 

0 

OAari fodder, 132 kanals 18 marlas at Es. 4/- 




per kcmal 

631 

8 

0 

Wheat straw, 125 tangars, valued at . . 

125 

0 

0 

Smp meOia (a good crop) 7 kanals, valued at 

49 

0 

0 

Total 

717 

8 

0 

It has already been shown that fodder worth Es. 180/ 

- only was given 


to the cattle. Thus there has been a surplus m the year’s stock valued 
at Es. 637/8/0 

During the year he fed to the cattle 16 seers of wheat (home produced( 
valued iat Es. 2/6/0, and 16 seers of gur (home produced) valued at Es. 3/-, 
making a total of Es. 6/6/0 on these two items. No salt was given to them 
during the year, and nothing was spent on medi^es. The annual cost 
of the cattle, as declared by U. S. and his uncle S. S., was thus Es. 186/6/0 
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or Rs. 4:6151^ per head. Racli worked for 733 liours 54 minutes, so the cost 
per head per hour of work is slightly over one anna, or for the 4 cattle 
a little above 4 annas. 


xv. 
1. (a) 
Case 
4 . 


(vi) . No cattle were hired during the year for any purpose. 

(vii) The manure used was faimyard manure and all sorts of sweep- 
ings. It was all home produced and was apphed m the usual way, being 
placed in heaps in the fields from 1 month to 5 months, before being spread 
preparatory to sowing. U. S. takes 3 to 4 crops in quick succession from 
the manured area. When growing maize the plot was first manured with 
3 cart-loads of manure per kanal, and maize was tollowed by senji in the 
rabi and sugarcane in the next kharif. The plot, which was similarly 
manured for growing wheat, was put under cotton and melons in the kharif 
and then senji immediately after. The melon plants after they ceased to 
yield fruit were allowed to rot in the land and serve as manure. 

(vin). The estimate of fodder produced has been considered in (v) 
above. 

(ix). The cost of the upkeep of the plough cattle has been given in (t)). 
An estimate of the grain and gur that he produced during the year is 
now attempted. The values have been taken at the rates current in the 
nllage at the harvest time. 

Rs. a, p. 

70 luaimds wheat, valued at . . . . 350 0 0 

10 , maize, „ .. .. 33 6 4 

36 „ gur, „ .. .. 262 8 0 


Total .. 645 13 4 


IT. S. did not sell his melons, hut the fruit was consumed in the house- 
hold or given to friends and relatives. He was offered Rs. 10/- per kanal 
for 6 kanaU hy a vegetable seller, and the offer was regarded as fair, hut 
he refused. Taking this value for the melons we get a grand total of 
Rs. 705/13/4 for the crops g*own by him during the year. 

(x). The implements used by the cultivator, with details of uses and 
cost, are given on the next page ; their average cost is Rs. 9/12/4 per 
year. 
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TABLE LXXVIIL — Giving details of Agricultural Implements used by U. S. 


Implements. 

Time it lasts 

No m 
his 

posses- 

sion. 

Use. 

Cost 

per 

imple 

ment. 


Average 
cost per 
year. 

Bemaeks. 


Yrs. 



Bs. 

a. p. 

Bs. a, p. 


1. Hal* 

4 

2 

Ploughing 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 0 


(plough). 





8 





2. Pha^a 

n 

2 

»» * • 

0 

0 

0 10 8 


(Ploughshare) 





0 


0 0 


B, PaM (Holder 

i 

2 

9> • 

0 

4 

1 


of the share) 










4. PinjcUi 
(Wooden yoke) 

4 

2 

Yokmg the cattle 
for ploughing. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

6 0 


5. Pinjah 
(Wooden yoke) 

4 

1 

Yoking the cattle 
for irrigation. 

0 

12 

0 

0 

3 0 


6. Sohaga 

4 

1 

Levelling 

2 

0 

0 

0 

8 0 


(Clod crusher). 





8 

0 

0 



7 Kah% 

10 

1 

Digging 

1 

2 5 


(Spade). 





0 

0 


1 7 


8 Khuth or gadala 

10 

1 

• • 

1 

0 


(Spade). 










9. Kulhan 

10 

1 

Chopping wood 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 7 


(Small axe). 






1 

8 0 


10. Bafnba or 
khurpa (Trowel) 

i 

3 

Hoeing and cut- 
ting grass. 

0 

4 

0 


11, Daranti 
(Sickle). 

4 

4 

Cutting grass 
and harvestmg 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 0 


12. Dat (Sickle with- 

10 

1 

Cutting fodder 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 6 


out teeth). 










13. Bangn (Hoe) 

3 

4 

Hoeing 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 4 

Purchased 

14, Tangh 
(4- pronged fork) 

4 

2 

Collecting bhuaa 
at the thresh- 
ing floor. 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 0 

15. 8angi 
(2-pronged fork) 

2 

1 

Scattering har- 
vest on the 
threshing floor. 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 6 

Made at home from 
san. 

16. Ropes 

H 

2 

For yokmg and 
tying. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

5 4 

17. Phalla {Wooden 
framework). 

3 

1 

Treading har- 
vest 

0« 

4 

0 

0 

1 4 

Made at home from 
san 

18. OMU 
(Muzzle.) 

3 

4 

Muzzling cattle 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 8 

19* Basket* 

i 

3 

Carrying bhuaa^ 
and scattering 
manure. 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 0 


20. Kevrah 

10 

1 

Levelbng 

1 

12 

0 

• 0 

2 10 


(JSarth board.) 








Purchased 

21. Gandasa 
(Chopper), 

3 

2 

Cutting fodder 

1 

0 

c 

1 0 

10 8 




Average cost per 
year. 


. . 


9 12 4 



* eultivatot supplies wood to the carpenter, and iron and coal to the blacksmith, who 

make implements as part of their contract rbr hal or phala two seers of grain is, however, 

given to the carpenter 

fXwigs Were supplied by the cultivator, thejhiioar prepared the baskets keeping half the article* 
so iqiade as remuneration for his labour. 
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U. S. irrigates his land from a bucket wheel he set up on his own well 
in the Bet Five years ago the wheel was purchased for Es. 240/-, and dur- Case 
ing this period he has spent Es. 15/- on repairs. It should last another 15 
years, but within that time will require replacement of buckets and other 
parts with an expenditure of Es. 100/-. This figure was given as an 
estimate both by a wheelwright and the cultivator. The cost of the 
wheel, therefore, for 20 years works out at Es 340/-, or Es. 17/- per year. 
During the year U. S. used mustard oil worth Es. 6/- for lubricating 
the wheel and thus the annual cost of working the well comes to 
Es. 23/-. A tenant applies much less oil, as he is not responsible for the 
purchase or replacement of wheel. 

(xi). No implements were hired during the year. 

(xn). He used his own press for pressing canes but he does not remem- 
ber what he paid for it or what it costs to maintain. The cost of making 
36 maunds of gur has, therefore, been estimated at the rates prevalent 
for hire in the village as follow : — 



Bs. a. p. 

Pressing the canes into 70 pairs of jars 

13 2 0 

Oil for lubricating the machine and soda for 


purification of the jmce 

18 0 

Total 

U 10 0 

{xiii). As was noted previously he spent nothing on 

salt and medi- 


cines for cattle during the year, neither did he incur any expenditure on 
repairs. Carriage of manure to the fields has been considered in {v) above. 
He gave to the rakhas at the following rates from the common harvest ; — 

Es. a. p. 

Maize : 4 seers ab . . . , . . 0 6 4 

Wheat : 4 „ „ . . . . . . 0 8 0 

Total . , 0 18 i 


(xiv). The cart is owned by the cultivator, and details are given of 
the uses in connection with cultivation to which the cart has been put 
during the year. He does not ply it for hire nor use the cart for any 
work independent of cultivation. 
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XV. 

Case 

4. 

Work performed in connection with cultivation* — 

Hrs 

Mts. 


Carrying home chan fodder crop (50 cart-loads) . 

41 

4(1 


„ maize harvest to the yard 

(4 ).. 

3 

10 


,, home the wheat harvest 

(9 ) . 

7 

10 


„ „ senji fodder 

(10 „ ) . 

8 

20 


Carting manure to maize fields 

(211 „ ).. 

17 

30 


, „ to wheat „ 

(15 „ ).. 

12 

30 


Total in connection with mltivaUon 

90 

20 


Tlnee years ago the cultivator purchased the cart for Es. 80 /-. It is 
expected to last another 7 years more by the replacement of wheels costing 
Rs. 20/“, after which the cart would be worth Bs. 5/- as fuel. The cost 
of the cart per year, therefore, is Rs 4/8/0 

{xv). Seed rates per acre for different crops are the same as those given 
in Case Ho. 1. The cultivator purchased 4 maunds 4 seers of chari fodder 
seed for Bs. 16/6/6 and the rest of the seed he used was home produced. 

(xvi). Ho additional expenses were incurred for sewing. The dues of 
the hhar and tarhhan for sowing were included m the figures given in [iv) 
above. 

{xmi). Expenses of weeding have been taken into account in (iv) above. 
(xmn). Harvesting expenses have been considered m (iv) above. 

(xix) There were no deductions from the common heap. 

(xx) » Threshing and winnowing expenses have already been considered 
in (iv) and (v) above. 

The cultivator was involved m no extraordinary expenditure 
during the last five years as a result of bad seasons, floods, etc. On hedg- 
ing, the mating of boundaries, etc he did not spend anything worthy of 
mention. 
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1 (h) — General 

li). Two statements are given below showing the number of live- 
stJock m the village from 1904 to 1925 Figures up to 1923 have been 
taken from the cattle census, while those for 1925 are the figures collected 
by the investigator during the year. 


TABLE LX XIX, A . — SJiowing Nmnbm of Live Sioch m Teho'tig 
from 1904 to 1914 


Year 

Bulls and 
bullocks 

1 

Male buffaloes 

ds 

m 

1 t 

Young stock 
of cows and 
buffaloes 

Sheep 

to 

■4«* 

d5 

Horses and 
ponies 

Mules 

Donkeys. 

Camels 

1904 

599 

214 

80 

1 164 ' 

365 

4 

529 

14 

1 

17 

. . 

1908-09 , 

.j 663 

269 

80 

174 i 

407 

60 

316 

18 


18 

3 

1914 

, 618 

272 

66 

1 192 

391 

51 

263 

17 


26 

•• 


TABLE LX XIX. B — Showing Numbers of Lire Stock in Tehong 
from 1920 to 1925. 


Year. 

Bulls. 

Bullocks 

Cows 

Calves 

Male buffaloes. 

w S 

9 O o 

lx 

Sheep 

ta 

s 


Males 

Young stock 
of horses. 

Mules 

Donkeys 

j* 

i 

1920 

1 

440 

163 

299 

44 

1 " 1 

190 114 

82 

174 

9 

6 1 1 


21 

. 

1923 

1 

487 

216 

370 

53 

120; 230 

96 

311 

11 

6 j 

13 

3 


1925 

1 

447 

155 

340 

59 

183; 160 

35 

248 

6 

7 1 

i 

* 

15 

1 


The tendency in general is to use only such manure as is available 
If necessary, it is purchased or obtained m exchange for fodder from those 
who have no land on which to use it, but there is a general complaint of 
scarcity Barayii lands are never manured ^'iid even chahi lands are not 
often manured to grow wheat. Maize is practically the only crop grown 
after manuring, for it gives poor results otherwise, and because 2 to 4 crops 
follow on the same field m quick succession The crops following on maize 
are manured only if their growth is weak. When other manure is wanting, 
green manuring is sometimes tried if the land m question seems exhaust- 
ed. For this purpose san (hemp) is usually sown on the land, and when 


XV. 
1. (b). 
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the plants are young and green they are ploughed m. Kallar or the earth 
of old ruins is also applied when other manure is lacking. Chemical manures 
are never used. 

(n). The owners of cattle do not sell the bones of dead ammals. The 
carcases are claimed by chamars and hhahrohs (sweepeis) as their right 
and they sell the bones to the hhahrobs of neighbouring villages who sell 
them at railway stations, such as Phagwara and Phillour, to contractors 
or agents, who in turn forward them to some company, to convert them 
into bone manure. 

(m) Apart from fallow lands, there are no areas specially set apart 
for grazing ; nor is there any record of such ever having been the case. 
Banjar (waste) in the year 1904 amounted to 85 acres and m 1924 to 177 
acres. 

(lu). There is no government forest or rahh close to the village. 
There is a rahh at Phillour about 3 miles away, but it is not used by 
the villagers for grazing their cattle. 

(«). The sources of fuel in the village are wood from trees and dried 
branches of old hedges, broken wood implements, old ceilings, dry cotton 
* plants, ia'ash and megas, dry fodder refused by the cattle (especially of 
ehari and maize), and cow-dung cakes which are very largely used for all 
heating and cooking. Por lighting the huhha a cow-dung fire is preferred, 
and in takias (resting-places), where a fire is always kept going for starting 
hukhas, cow dung alone is used. With the exception of Sikhs , who are for- 
bidden by their religion to smoke, but who here form only a small minority, 
all other sections of the population are largely given to smoking. The 
zemindars when at work m the fields keep cow-dung smouldering under 
ashes the whole day long lor setting their hukkas alight It is also used 
when mixed with clay, for plastering the floors and walls of kaehcha houses. 
The womenfolk who are responsible for cooking, keep considerable quan- 
tities of cow-dung always in stock Non-cultivating families having no 
land, convert the whole of their cow-dung into cakes for burning, except for 
about two months in the year when', owing to the fact that the cattle are fed 
on green fodder only, their droppings are too thin to be made into cakes. 
Even in the case of cultivator’s families the women have their way, even 
thor^h the men may complain about the scarcity of manure. Khakrobs, 
while sweeping and performing other duties for their owners, stealthily take , 
away dung cakes for their own use ; ghumars and kamins collect dry dung 
from the fallow lands to bum it themselves. An average family bums 
about 2 maunds of dry cow-dung cakes per mensmn or 24 maunds or 2 
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cart loads per annum. The 510 families of the \nllage 5 therefore, bum on 
the average 1,020 cart-loads of dry dung cakes during the year. 


XV. 
1 . {b). 


One pair of oxen produces about 11 cart-loads of manure in a year. 
The 448^ oxen in the village, therefore, produce about 2,464 cart-loads per 
annum A cow produces less and a buffalo more dung than an ox. The 
242 buffaloes and 156 cows in the village may thus be taken as roughly 
equivalent to 397 oxen, giving an output of 2,183 cart-loads of dung 
per annum. There are also 340 cow-calves and 160 buffalo-calves, all 
below 3| years, and since a pair of calves produces roughly as much 
manure as an ox, the 500 calves give an output of about 1.375 cart-loads 
per annum. The total cow-dung produced m the village is thus about 
6,022 cart-loads. Oow-dung in being converted into fuel cakes loses |ths 
of its original weight through evaporation, hence the 1,020 cart-loads of 
dry cow-dung cakes which the village burns in the course of the year 
would require 2,560 cart-loads of manure for their preparation. Thus 
of the 6,022 cart-loads of cow-dung produced in the year, some 2,650 
cart-loads are used for fuel ; m other words, about 42 per cent, of the 
best manure of the village is burnt. 

(w). As already stated the Phillour mMi is at a distance of 3 miles ; 
but the villagers do not obtain fuel from there. 


2. — Ooltivation. 


(a).-— Particular Holdings. 

Case No, 1. 

(i). K. and N*. B., two brothers, jointly sunk a well in the Dhaha in the xv, 
year 1915. They performed the necessary unskilled work themselves and 
also undertook the supervision. A year eaxHer, in 1914, they tried burn- 
ing the bricks needed for the well themselves, but the enterprise failed 
and they suffered a loss of Bs. 250/-, which they had saved m the previ- 
ous year. In 1915 bricks had to be purchased and the well cost them 
Rs. 600/-. 

{ii), N. B. borrowed Bs. 300 /-for the well from a money-lender on in- 
terest at 18f per cent, per annum on two different bonds of Bs. 140/- and 
Rs, 160 /-. The first loan was paid off in 4f years and the second in 8 years 
10 months. K, also borrowed Bs. 300/- for the well. He borrowed 
Rs, 100/- from a money-lender on the same rate of interest as his brother 
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XV. (18| per cent.), and Bs. 200/- from ks relatives wittont mterest The 
loan of Bs 100/- he was able to pay off m 3| years, but the second has 
yet to be repaid. 

(in). The expenses of naaintenance of a well are wholly borne by the 
owner. The tenant has nothing to do with that. K. and N. B. spent 
Bs. 40/-, eight years after the well was sunk, on building chahlas (tanks 
from which water passes on to different channels). They have spent nothing 
else since sinking the well. 

Case No. 2. 

(i-ii). M., Gr. and A. jointly sunk a well in the Bet in the year 1920, 
having equal shares in it. It cost themBs. 400/-. In the case of A. and 
G , all the capital used was their own, but M. borrowed from ks relatives 
Bs. 70/- without interest and this loan was paid off in 3 years. Both 
supervision and unskilled labour were provided by the owners themselves, 
but the bricks were purchased. 

(in). Since the sinking of the well notkng has been spent for repairs 
or maintenance. 


Case No. 3. 

(i). M. B. sunk a well in the Dhaham the year 1921 , (a year of very kgh 
prices), at a cost of Es. 1,800/-. Labour of all sorts was hired, but the 
bricks were purchased lour miles away. Of the 40,000 required, 30,000 
were carted by M. B. and his friends and relatives, to whom only food was 
given for the work , for cartii^ the remaimng 10,000 he paid Bs. 100/- . 

(n). The owner borrowed Bs 700/- from the village Oo-operative 
Society at 9| per cent, interest, and the rest of the capital was ks own. 
Es. 865/- has been paid off to the Society in 3 years and the rest of the 
loan has yet to be repaid. In the year 1923, he borrowed a further 
sum of Bs 826/- from the Society to set up an iron bucket wheel on 
the well. This amount also has still to be repaid. 

(to), For repairs, etc., he has spent nothing so far. 

Case No. 4. 

(f). N., B., M. and A. jointly sunk a well in the Dhaha in 1921, the year 
in which M. B. also sunk ks well. It cost them Bs. 1,260/-. The bricks 
were purclmsed, but they did the supervision and unskilled labour them- 
selves and also the carting of bricks. 
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(ii). N. borrowed Es 120/- from tlie Co-operative Society and repaid 
tie loan in years B borrowed Es 300/- from the Society, of wMcb he 
has repaid Es. 210/- m 4 years leaving Es 90/- still to be paid off M. 
and A. jointly borrowed from a money-lender the sum of Es 100/- at 18| 
per cent, interest and paid off the loan in 3 years 

(^ii) Since the sinking of the well the owners have spent nothing for 
repairs or maintenance 


Case No 5. 

(i) T sunk a well in the Bhaha about 20 years ago at a cost of 
Es 4:50/-* Supervision and unskilled labour were provided by himself, and 
the bricks were purchased 

{ii)* He borrowed Es 200/- from his relatives the rest of the capital 
being his own The sum borrowed was without interest and it was paid 
off m 4 years 

(m). Dunng the 20 years he has spent Es. 100/- on sinking an iron 
tube in the well about 7 years ago ; nothing else has been spent on main- 
tenance or repairs 


(/>).— (tBNERAL. 

{iv-v)* The cost of sinking a well depends on the diameter of the well, 
the situation of the site, the depth of the masonry work, the price of bricks, 
and their transport, and the labour employed. Zemindars often co-operate 
in providing the labour and sometimes also m carting bricks. Lime they 
generally prepare here themselves by burning nodules or gravel which are 
collected from the shamilat, A cultivating owner however, who does the 
supervision and undertakes the work himself or co operatively by calling 
in the assistance of others cannot attend properly to the cultivation of 
one harvest. 

The present cost of sinfang a well m the Bhaha can be judged from an 
actual case in the year 1925, (the year of investigation), when D., A. M. 
and K., J. and D , and A (four parties) jointly made the following 
expenditure. 


XV. 
2. {a;. 


XV 
2 . ( 6 ). 



XV. 
2 ( 6 ). 
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Bricks ptireh.ase<J — Es. a. p. 

33,760 at Es. 15/- per 1,000 .. 506 4 0 

4,600 „ Es. 14/- , .. 63 0 0 



- 569 

4 

0 

Cost of gand or chahla chohi mclndmg wages of 




the carpenter 

76 

0 

0 

Payment made to divers — 




Gash 

98 

0 

0 

One he-goat 

8 

0 

0 

Payment made to masons 

60 

0 

0 

Dung-cakes for preparing lime, purchased 

7 

2 

0 

» 5> > home produced 

14 

4 

0 

Cement and lime, purchased 

4 

12 

0 

12 baskets for throwing out clay (these got worn 




out and were discarded after use) 

2 

0 

0 

Food provided for masons and divers. — 




GuTy home produced 4 maunds, valued at 

30 

0 

0 

Wheat flour „ 4 „ , „ 

33 

2 

0 

GMi „ 12|- seers, „ 

26 

0 

0 

Rice, purchased 32 seers , „ 

8 

0 

0 

Expenditure in ceremonies connected with 




the sinking of a well* . . 

16 

0 

0 

Total Expenditure 

951 

8 

0 

Thus the cost of sinking a well in the Dhaha in 1925 

on the 

assumption 


that the labour and the carting of bucks was performed by the owners them- 
selves was Es. 951/8/0. It was Es. 1,260/- in 1921, Es 600/- in 1916, 
and only Es. 450/- in 1905. The cost of sinking a well in the Bet is much 

♦This expenditure was incurred at the time of letting down of the clmkla chob and on 
other occasions and is made up as follows • Qazi Re, 1 /-; tarkhana Rs. 5/-; ^hi^wara Bs. 2/*; 
bMra^ Re, I/-; divers Bs. 5/- ; masons Be. 1/.. 
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XI 

2 .( 


10 „ „ (1916) .. „ 300/- 

20 „ (1905) .. 225/- 

[vi) . The ehakla choh or gani is made from the wood of trees found in 
the vicimty, such as jJwZai, shisham, hkar ovplaJi trees, if one kind of wood 
runs short, any of the others mentioned is used. The cost of a ehakla chob 
depends on the wood of which it is made and the inner diameter of the 
well. Ba wells are generally narrower than Bhaha wells. A Dhdha well 
varies from 5f hands (8| feet) to 7 hands (lOi feet) in diameter, and a Bet 
well from 4f hands (7|- feet) to 7 hands (lOJ feet) in diameter. Thepnee 
of a ehakla ohoh for Bel wells is from Es. 30/- to Rs. 40/-, and for Bhaha 
wells from Es. 70/- to Es. 80/-. 

The length of time a ehakla ehob lasts had not been observed nor could 
it be estimated by any one. It goes down deep into the water ; whether 
it decays there or not does not afEect the structure above The weight of 
the masonry work above makes the structure settle firmly into its founda- 
tion, even if the ehakla ehob becomes decayed , no one has spent money be- 
cause one decayed. 

(vn). There are at present (192G) 100 wells in the village, 18 of 
these are worked with wheels of iron buckets and the remainder with 
leather bags. Of the total number only one is dobidda, i. e., having two bidds 
or wheels on which two leather bags can be worked at the same time, and 
this well is without a wheel. Wheels on all the 18 wells are single, i e., they 
can be worked with 2 cattle only at a time. 

The number of bullocks used for the well depends upon the area culti- 
vated. If cultivation is done with one plough (2 cattle) only two cattle 
are used for working the well ; if with 2 ploughs (4 cattle) all the four 
are used in two pairs alternately to draw up the irrigation bag. In work- 
ing' a wheel only two cattle or one yoke can be employed at a time. A 
cultivator using 3 cattle cannot work the well with all three at once ; 
two are employed alternately and one is always at rest. 


less and worked out as above we get the following figures ; — 

At present (1926) .. Rs. 350/- 

5 years ago (1921) .. „ 400/- 
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It IS difficult to ascertain how many bullocks are used for ploughing an 
average sized well-holding Zemindars own fragments of both kinds of soil, 
ehahi and baram and cultivation i s also partly of one and partly of the other 
ITo ease was found in which a cultivator confined himself solely to the cuh 
tivation of chah land According to the quadrennial year 1923-24, there 
are 99 wells and the total chahi area, including chaM mastm (areas watered 
from other’s wells), is 894 acres* The average area per well, therefore, is 
about 9 acres Under existing conditions a cultivator witli 2 cattle (one 
yoke) can cultivate from 32 to 47 hanoU of ohihi land ni addition to 40 to 
25 kanals of haram area The wells are owned m shares because tlie 
fragments of land around them are owned by different persc ns Thus a 
cultivator can plough only what clmh'i area he has 


To take a few specific instances * K., son of G. [patVi San Chak) has 
cultivated during the year with two cattle, fi 83 acres : 3 ‘02 atues elmhi 
and 3 ‘81 acres barnni. 


E., son of S., has cultivated during the year with two oxen 5 4 acres: 
3 39 acres chahi and 2*01 acres haram 

IT , son of IT. {faUi Masam) has cultivated with two cattle, 6 ‘8 acres : 
4*43 acres chahi and 2*36 acres baram 

M. B. with five cattle has cultivated during the year, 23*63 acre : 
9 05 acres chahi and 14*09 acres bamni, 

U., son of K. {patti San Ohak) has cultivated with five cattle, 21*3 
acres: 12*12 acres chah% and 9*02 acres haram. 


The absence of actual instances makes it impossible to say how many 
bullocks are used for ploughing a well-holding of average size The zemin- 
dars express the opinion that for the cultivation of 9 acres of chahi land 
4 bullocks would suffice. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


CONSUMPTION. 

1. The following olasses of iihe village population have been taken for 
separate examination ■ — 

(rt) Well-to-do land-owners. 

(6). Small land-owners and well-to-do tenants. 

(e) Small tenants and agrionltural labourers. 

(d) . Village menials. 

(e) Well-to do non-agrioulturists. 

( a ). Weix-to-bo Ljsnb-owners. 

Well-to-do land-owners take .3 meals a day, viz , chhaJmda (breakfast), 
dopehra (midday) and ratwela (evening), for 8 months from Chet to Katah 
(the middle of March to the middle of November), and 2 meals a day — 
(breakfast being out out)— for the other 4 months from Maghar to Phagan 
(the middle of November to the middle of March). Wheat in the former 
period and maize in the latter period are the staple cereals. 

During the cane pressing period in the winter months, cultivating owners 
of this class almost invariably have cane-jiuce as a substitute for break- 
fast. The time during which pressing is m progress depends upon the area 
under the crop and the number of workers employed, but ordinarily it takes 
4 to .5 weeks. Twice or thrice in this period, juice hhe&r, which i s rice boiled 
in eane-juice, is eaten at one or other of the two meals, and it invariably 
forms part of the fare on the day of the Lohri festival and the day on which 
cane pressing begins. Milk is generally added to the juice hhe&r to im- 
prove its flavour and make it tasty, and it is eaten with sour curds as the 
first meal of the day. 

In the other 8 months for about 2 or 3 weeks in Asoj and Kaiah (the 
middle of September to the middle of November) roasted maize cobs are 
eaten at different times of the day according to taste and appetite and lassi 
(butter-milk) is drunk afterwards. For about a month in Har-Sawan 
(.July) melons, generally home produced, and mangoes to a less extent are 
eaten instead of breakfast, the former being taken with gur sherbet and the 
latter with hcudtohi lassi (milk and water). Gur sJie/rhei is also drunk during 
the summer as a palliative against the heat. 
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?I. Parched grain of gram, maize, jowar or wheat with gw is generally 
eaten throughout the year by all classes of the village population in the 
afternoon, though maize and gram are the grains most often roasted. Boil- 
ed grains are also sometimes eaten, especially by the womenfolk. Land- 
owners of this class keep milch cattle varying m number from 1 to 3, 
according to the size of the family, so that they may always have 
milk, gU and lassi Lassi or sour curds and chafatUs smeared with gin 
often form their breakfast, and sometimes aoMiar (pickles) or ordinary 
salt is included. Butter is also eaten occasionally with chafattis Lassi is 
drunk with the midday meal, but rarely if ever with the evening meal 
For all meals ehafaWis are rubbed with ghi, both for the members of the 
family and for dependents, though for the latter the coating is very thin, 
thBs&cha'pattis eaten with vegetables or pulses cooked separately or together 
in gU, comprise the morning and evemng meal. 

The quantity of ghi consumed by families, except under certain circum- 
stances, IS comparatively small Men eat ghi or butter mixed with sugar 
about twice a week Women eat this also but in relatively smaller 
quantities, except during childbirth, when a woman may consume from 
10 to 12 seers in the form of different confections. Two dishes, one of 
pulses and another of vegetables or khatta, a preparation from sour curd 
or cheese, is another variation taken once or twice a month In winter 
2 to 4 fried eggs are eaten by one male member or the other about 
thrice a week both in the case of Hindu and Mohammedan families. If 
there is a special guest on a visit, eggs take the place of the second dish, 
or goat’s meat or fowl is served instead. If meat or eggs are not being 
served, the guest is entertained with khe&r (rice boiled m milk) or halwa, 
(a preparation of flour and ghee in addition to the other items of the daily 
fare. When special dishes are prepared they are shared by the family 
members, though the share may amount to little more thati a taste. Muslim 
women generally eat eggs and meat ; Hindu women have religious objec- 
tions to their use, wble among the Sikhs the women eat eggs and meat 
occasionally. When entertaimng a guest Jots will also offer liquor, while 
Afaw prefer to entertain with meat, eggs or boiled Sawian (ground wheat 
prepared with ghi and sugar). Meat is consumed by Araim about 3 times 
a month ; Sikh Jais eat it about once a month in winter and thrice 
a month in sum m er when hares may be caught, and add variety to 
the dietary. The low consumption of meat by Sikh Jais is partly accounted 
for by the fact that meat eaten by them must be specially slaughtered (i.e,, 
by jAflrfib— killed by one blow), and this village being largely Mohammedan 
has no jhaiha shop. 
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hi tlie four cold inuntlis the dish eaten at the evening meal generally x\ 
consists oi 'iag, which is a preparation made from the green shoots of mustard ^ 
plants or flowers of gram plants or both combined , midday meals consisi"; 
of pulses mostly and of vegetables occasionally. 

Milk IS consumed daily, sometimes alone and sometimes with tea. 

The amount is about half a seer (16 ozs ) per meal for males over 16 years 
of age, 1“|- paos (12 ozs ) per woman and per male between 10 and 15 years, 
one pao (8 ozs ) per child between 5 and 10 years, and half a jpao (4 ozs.) 
per child under 6 years When milk is scarce in the house the share 
of the woman is reduced and may vanish altogether 

Well-to-do land-owners eat wheat for eight months and maize for four 
months in the year The rates of consumption per month of 30 days lor 
male and female for cereals, ghi, sugar and pulse, as estimated approximately 
by the investigator from observations, is given in the following tables. In 
the four winter months pulses are ordmarily eaten only at the midday meal. 

Sag is generally eaten at the evening meals during this period, and its 
use reduces the consumption of pulses, which are reserved mainly for the 
other eight months of the year. 


TABLE LXXX.—Showmg the Average Monthly Gonsvmjjtiou of Cereals, 
Gh% Sugar and Pulses by Well-to-do Land-Owner'^, 

(a). Cereals, 



Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

Between 5 and 10 years 

f, 10 „ 15 „ 

„ 15 „ 25 „ . 

,, 25 j, 55 „ . 

Over 65 years of age 

5-62 

10-31 

15-93 

20-62 

26-25 

20-62 

180 

330 

510 

bbO 

840 

660 


(6). GM. 



Males. 

Females. 

Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Seers. 

Equivalem 
in ozs. 

Below 6 years of age 

Between 5 and 10 years 
„ 10 „ 16 ,, 

16 „ 25 „ 

„ 26 „ 66 „ 

Over 55 years of age 

0-50 

0- 76 

1- 25 

2- 50 
200 
1-75 

16 

24 

40 

80 

64 

56 

0-37 

0- 50 

1- 00 
1-50 
1-25 
1-00 

12 

16 

32 

48 

40 

32 


Hots.— consumed by women at childbntb is not included in the above statement. 
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(c). Sugar and Our. 



Seers. 

Equivalent 
m ozs. 

Below 6 years of age 

0-75 

24 

Between 5 and 10 years 

1-25 

'iO 

iO 5> 15 „ • * 

2-00 

()4 

r males 

;j-oo 


Over 15 years of age \ 



1 females 

2*50 

80 


(d). Pulses. 



Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs 

Below 5 years of age 

0-32 

20 

Between 5 and 10 years 

1-25 

40 

10 » 15 >, • • • • • • 

1-87 

60 

Over 16 years of age 

2-60 

80 


In order to confirm tlie results given above, the family of H. S., a 
well-to-do land-owner, was studied in detail. His family and dependents 
aret— 


Male. 

Age. 

Female. 

Agft. 


Years. 


Years. 

1 (himself) 

45 

1 (his wife) 

40 

1 son 

13 

1 daughter 

(She stays with him only 

18 

1 permanent servent 

I „ dependents 

35 

60 

for about 6 months in the 
year) 

1 sister 

1 

40 
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la addition to the above, his sweeper gets 2 chapuUis daily with dcH XVI 
and H. B. feeds two dogs permanently. We would, therefore safely add one 
more member of between 10 and 15 years of age so far as the consumption 
of wheat and maize is concerned. 

The oonsumption of cereals by the family during the 3 'ear was as fol- 


lows . — ' 


Wheat — 

Mds. 

Srs. Mds. 

Srs. 

In stock a.t the beginning of the year 
(a). Given to menials during the 

• 

40 

0 

year 

4 

32 


( 6 ) Sold by his wife during the year 

2 

0 


(c) * Expended on social observances 

(d) . Stock in hand at the end of the 

0 

32 


year 

1 

8 

8 

32 

Total wheat oonsumption 

Ma%ze — 


.. 31 

8 

In stock at the beginning of the year 
(a). Given to menials during the 


20 

0 

year .. 

(&)• Stock in hand at the end of the 

4 

32 


year .. 

Nil 

4 

32 

Total maigje consumption 


.. 15 

8 

ToM wheat and mavae consumption during the yeat . , 46 

16 


This agrees with the oonsumption of cereals calculated on the basis 
given on page 261. 

Of sugar and gur his family consumed from 4 */ 5 to 4 V 5 maunds, and on 
checking according to the table on page 262, the oonsumption of these 
comes to maunds. The servant and dependent consumed two seers a 
month on the average. 

Pulses, according to H. S.’s statement, are consumed to the extent of 
4 to 4 */ 5 maunds during the year, while on cheeking, the figure comes to 
1 ®/ j The difference is negligible. For the consumption of pulses we have 
not, however, included the extra figure for the amoimt given to dogs and 
sweeper as this is from the leavings. 

For the provision of gM, milk, etc., H S. keeps a good cow and a 
buffalo as milch cattle. 
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XVI. 

1 . 


(b) Small Ownees and Well-to-do Tenants 

Small owners and well-to-do tenants eat meals thrice a day for about 
eight months in the year and twice a day for the remaining four winter 
months from Maghav to Phagan (the nuddle of November to the middle of 
March)* In the four winter months maize cJiapattis are mostly eaten vitli 
sagf (greens) ; sAafefawi (carrots) and radish are used occasionally. Pulse is 
seldom prepared Generally the quantity of sag eaten is much more as it 
economises the consumption of cereals. In Phagan (the middle of February 
to the middle of March) carrots too are eaten green or cooked. 

During the cane- pressing period these classes keep to cane- juice for 
the midday meal, with the addition of a single Ghaj)aiti with sag and salt 
to taste. Evening meals consist oF maize dalia (roughly-giound maize 
boiled in sweetened water). As these people do not employ chamars as 
jhokas for converting the ]uice into gw they have no deduction on this 
account ; they prepare the maize dalia from dhancloie (the sweet wash 
of the pan) and from mail (the impurities skimmed off the boiling 
juice) A variation is sometimes followed in dalia being taken with a 
chapaiti and a good quantity of sag or sundh (a salty preparation of dry 
ginger and water) , this, however, is not common and when taken is 
meant to counter-act the continuous effects of juice and sag consumption. 
Male workers in this period sometimes eat a maize cob boiled m the juice 
pan, or roasted gram for the evening meal In Chet (the middle of March 
to the middle of April) carrots are eaten green or cooked, supplemented by 
satoo (a preparation of roasted barley or wheat mixed with sweetened water) 
with the idea of reducing the jiressure on wheat and berra, which become 
the chief food grams till the end of Katak (the middle of November). 

During the month of Jeth (the middle of May to the middle of June) 
piazi seeds (a rabi weed) are collected and ground and mixed with wheat 
flour to prepare ohapatus at meals. The quantity of piazi so eaten varies 
from 4 to 8 seers per head In Ear (the middle of June to the middle of 
July) melons, which are mostly home produced, are eaten irregularly, at, or 
apart from, meals. Food m these days is seldom cooked and, when it is, 
con^sts of vegetables and pulse combined ; ghia (vegetable marrow) and tinda 
(a vegetable, citmllus vulgaris) when eaten are usually cooked with gram 
pulse. In Asoy (the imddle of September to the middle of October) roasted 
maize cobs are consumed between meals. In Katak (the middle of October 
to the middle of November) to the extent of 8 to 16 seers per family is 
mixed with wheat for the preparation of ohapattis. During the eight months 
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Ghet to Katak (the middle of M^rok to tke middle of November) early morn- X\ 
mg meal {chhahwela) ]s taken. At breakfast chapattis are salted and are ^ 
eaten with lassi (buttor-nuU^:) ; sometimes ac7^c7^«r (pickles) and onions are 
also consumed at this meal. Children are also given curds Pulse is also 
sometimes eaten with chapaltis. In summer when three meals are taken 
lam IS not generally available for the evening meal , in winter whatever 
remains over from the day is consumed during the evening meal. 

The principal use to which gJd is put by these people is lor smearing 
ohwpattu , and only to a small extent foi the preparation of dal. The 
milch anJinals kept are expected to pay their way and gJii is sold to re- 
cover the price of corn and oil-cakcs given to the cattle. If no milch 
animal is kept, or if it has become dry, glii is not purchased even for 
spreading on their ohapattis, unless a guest is present, in which case sawian 
or rice is ofiered. At childbirth a woman will eat 4 to 6 seers of ghi in 
different forms. Milk is rarely, if ever, drunk by adults except during 
illness and is given to cliildren only to pacify their wilf illness. 

Gur is eaten by adults only after a hard day^s work and the children 
may be given a few nibbles daily ; it is also consumed as sherbet about 
once a week during the hot months. Meat is eaten once every one or two 
months; half a seer (16 ozs.) of meat cocked with chillies would be the 
ration of meat taken by a family of average size. 

A table showing the average monthly consumption of ceieals and 
pulses ui the case of small owners and tenants is given below. During 
the cane pressing season the consumption of cereals decreases to about one- 
third of the quantity consumed at other times of the year, but the consump- 
tion of gur increases and the figures given for this may be safely doubled. 
During the reaping of the rahi harvest from 4*8 to 6*4 chhatanks a day 
(9*6 to 12*8 ozs.) arc eaten by the reapers alone. At that time ghi is 
also consumed at the evening meal by the reapers to the extent of 2 
seers (64 ozs.) a month for the adult males. If women are also employed 
in reaping the harvest they get the ordinary smear of ghi on their chapattis. 
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XVI. 

1 . 


TABLE hKXXL— Showing tlic Average MonMt/ Oonsumplion of Gur, Geieak 
and Ftikcb by Owners i nd Well-to-do Tenantb. 


(a). Gur. 


Below 5 years of age 
Between 5 and 10 years of age 

,, 10 j, 15 „ 

j, 15 ,, 26 ,, 

j, 25 9, 55 ,9 

Over 55 years of age 


( males 
I females 


8eei s 

Equivalent 
in 02 S. 


M 

li 

40 


4K 

n 

Db 

2 

64 


48 


1 48 


(6). Cereals and Pulses^ 


Moiifch 

Below 

5 yeai s 
of ii ge 

5 to 10 

yeafb 

of clg(' 

Scei". 

10-31 

(m) 

12 

(4) 

10 to 15 
ycais 
of age 

Seei s 

15 93 
{5J0) 
18 
(6) 

J5 to24 
ycai fe 
ot age. 

25 to 56 
^eais 
oi ago. 

See rs 

26 25 
(840) 
25 

(S) 

Over 55 
years 
of 9 ge. 

Seert. 

20-62 

(660) 

•25 

(8) 

Maghar, Poh, Maqk, Phagan 
(middle of December fco middle 
of March)— 

Cereals 

Pulses 

Seel 

6’62 

(180) 

‘06 

W 

Seei s. 

20 62 
(66'^?) 
•25 

(-s) 

Chet, (middle of March to middle 
of April)-- 
Cereals 

Pulsea 

4 

im 

•y 

m) 

Same at 
131 
(42) 

above 

1 75 
(56) 

1-75 

m 

1'75 

(S6) 

BaisaMj Jdh, (middle of April 
to middle of June)— 

Cerealb 

Pulses 

a 

(as) 

1-75 

(56') 

Same aE 
2 62 
m 

} above 

1 3*5 

1 {im 

3'5 

(112) 

3*5 

(un 

Bar, iSawan, Bhadori, (middle of 
June to middle of Septem- 
ber) — 

Cereals 

Pulses 

•2 

(7) 

'4 

iP^) 

Same ai 
•6 
im 

a above 
•9 

(28) 

(m 

9 

(m 

^sqj, (middle of September to 
middle of Oetuber)— 

Cereals 

Pulses 


Sai] 

Same ai 
ue as for 

i above 
Bmsakh a 

,nd Jeth* 


(uuddle of October to 
middle of J^fovembor) — 

Cereals 

Pulses 

•6 

(19) 

1-3 

m) 

iSamc 0 
1-96 1 

m)\ 

bs above 
2-62 
m 

2-62 

(84) 

2‘b2 

(Si) 


; J’lg&esTn bffiEeU show equivalents in ounces , one neei =33 omicos. 


Two families, one a small owner and the other of a well-to-do tenant, 
have been selected for ejcamination to arrive at an estimate of consump- 
tion amongst this class of people. 
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1. The family of A. M , a small owner of 32 kanaU (about 3 acres), XVI, 
consists of the following members : — ■ 

Age 

Years. 

I male .. .. .. ..30 

1 female (wife) .. .. ., 25 

I child (daughter) . . . . . . 2| 

The gram accounts of the family during the 12 mouths from Maghar 
1924 (the middle of November to the middle of December), to Katah 1925 
(the middle of October to the middle of November), both months inclu- 
sive, were as follows : — 


Wheat — 

Mds. 

Srs 

Mds. Srs. 

In stock at the begnming of the year 


. 

1 

24 

Bomiwed from a neighbour 

• 


0 

32 

P duce after repaying the borrowed maunds. . 
Purchased Rs, 16/- worth of berra at 10 seers a 

• 


•1 

16 

rupee 

• 


4 

0 

• 



10 

33 

Cram sieved out from the wheat and gram for 





use as xnilse 

0 

16 



In stock at the end of the year , . 

0 

32 

1 

8 

Total wheat consumption 



9 

24 

Maize — 





In stock at the beginning of the year . . 

2 

]6 



Produce for the year . . 

1 

0 



In stock at the end of the year . . 

• 

• 



Total maize consumption 



3 

16 

Barley consumed as satoo m the month of 





Ohet 

• 


0 

4 

Jowar consumed in Katak, 1 925 . . 

• 

• 

0 

4 

Total grain consumption dunng the year 

• 

• 

13 

8 

Pulse and barim (a preparation from mash) . . 

0 

26 



Our 

1 

8 



A, M did not cultivate for eight months of the year as 

lie 

was 

em- 


ployed in the Railway Construction Department on Rs. 20/- per month. 
While absent from the village he took away from the stock mentioned 
above for his own use 16 seers of maize and 2 maunds of wheat ; also 16 
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XVI. seers of gur. His consumptioxi m the village for four mouths and his 


12 luontiis was, theiofore 

Mds. 

Srs. 

Wheat .. 

7 

24 

Maize . . 

3 

0 

Barley aad jowar .. 

0 

8 

Total oonsumption of cereals 

.. w' 

32 

Pulses . . 

0 

26 

Gur .. 

0 

32 


According to the table given on page 266, the consumption of cereals for 
one female for one year works out at 7 niaunds 35 seers and for one male for 
four months at 2 mannds 25 seers, or a total of 10 maunds 20 seers. The 
consumption of pulses for the same periods is 18 seers 8 chhatanks for one 
female and 7 seers 14 chhatanks for one male, or a total of 26 seers 6 
chhatanks. Gur for the same periods works out at 21 seers and 8 seeis 
per femalp and male respectively — a total of 29 seers. In the case of 
cereals the actual consumption is 12 seers more than the calculated 
amount but contributions to charity and amounts spent on small pur- 
chases have not been taken into account. With regard to the consump- 
tion of pulses both sides balance, while in the case of gur the actual con- 
sumption is 3 seers more than the figure calculated This may be due to 
the fact that no allowance has been made for the child, who at the 
beginning of the year was IJ years of age, when a child begins to like 
sweet things. Moreover, a cake or two of gur is sometimes given to the 
cattle and no account is ever kept of this. 

In Ear (June- July) the bufEalo came into milk and 7am was drunk 
daily. Milk was consumed by the child each day and by the cultivator 
himself about twice a week. He also ate about a seer of ghi a month, hu- 
bs wife’s consumption was confined to thatwhich was smeared on chapaUis, 
No surplus ghi was sold, and the consumption of ghi and milk is affected 
by the fact that the family is small. In the absence of a male child the 
couple have little incentive to economy. As A M himself said Why 
should I undergo trouble m the hope of accumulating 


2. Of the well-to-do tenants, F.’s family has been selected for study. 
It consists of the following members: — 


Males. 

Age. 

Females. 

Age. 

1 (himself) . 

. Years 
46 

X (wife) 

Years. 

40 

1 (son) 

18 

1 (daughter) . 

li 

1 » 

i 


1 

^ 6 
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The family actually consumed during the year the following cereals : — 


Wheat — 

In stock at the beginning of the year 
Reserve from rahi crop 1926 
Obtained in exchange for vegetables 


Mds. Srs. 


XVL 

1 . 


Total wheat consumption 


Maize — 


Total wheal and maize eonsumpt^on during the year . . 27 


Pulses . 
Gut 


0 

20 

12 

0 

2 

32 

.. 15 

12 

.. 12 

0 

.. 27 

12 

1 

8 

3 

0 


According to the calculation table given, the family should have con- 
sumed 29 maimds 32 seers. This is greater than the actual by 2 maimds 
20 seers due to the fact that P. plies his cart for hire between the 
village and Phag wara or Ludhi ana, and when away often takes his meals out- 
side. Moreover, when he was pressing the cane crop, the area of which was 
2 hnnah and whi ch took 5 days to press, he and his family lived practically 
on dhmdoie dalia of maize. He grew no barley but produced 24 seers of 
jowar^ which was not eaten but saved as seed for the next crop. In the 
case of pulses and gur his family, according to the tables given, should 
consume 1 maund 29 seers and 2 maunds 16 seers, respectively. The 
calculated consumption of pulses exceeds the average by about 21 seers, 
while that of gur fall short by 24 seers. P. produces a considerable 
quantity of vegetables, some of which are sold in exchange for grain, and 
some are eaten at home, thus supplementing the consumption of pulses. In 
the case of gtir^ P., quoting from memory, stated that 16 seers were given to 
his cattle, 4 seers were utilized m sweetening boiled rice which was distri- 
buted to faqirs^ etc., and he had 4 seers surplus. Por the last 7 months 
he has had a cow wluch is now on the verge of going dry. During the har- 
vesting of rabi crops for 12 days he and his son consumed about 2 seers of 
ghi\ his wife also worked with them but she took only gr^-smeared chapattis. 
(c). Small Tenants and Agbioultural Labourers. 


Small tenants and agricultural labourers, viz , lohars, tarlcJians and 
ohamarSi take two meals a day in the four winter months, from MagJiar to 
Phagan (the middle of November to the middle of March), and three meals 
a day m the other eight months, from Ghet to KataJc (the middle of March to 
the middle of November). The difierence in the standards of consumption 
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XVT. between small and well-to-do tenants and small owners is negligible ; tlie 
kind of food taken at different meals is practically the same. 

Lohars and tarkhans do not differ in their social status ; the pro- 
fession they follow makes the distinction between them, but marriages beir 
ween them are quite common They do not entirely depend on agricul- 
tural labour. Only one member of the family, and generally the head, 
does sepi m the village He may be assisted by one or more of his sons who 
are still too young to take up the family profession As they grow older the 
younger members generally leave for work in big cities such as Simla, Dellii 
and Lahore, wliere they are soon able to earn at least Bs 2/- a day. The 
bri>adenmg effect of travel and the fact that this class often has inc( me 
from outside and from sources other than agriculture, tends to raise the 
standard of consumption. Each family usually keeps a cow buffalo, and 
except at the evening meal lass^ is taken at all meals thnuighout the year 
and curd about three times a week Gh% is used on chapatt%h and also eaten 
in food daily. There is no question here of all the gM being sold; tlie 
surplus IS sold off to recoup part of the expenditure incurred m feeding the 
cattle on corn, oil-cakes, etc. In the absence of a milch animal, or when 
it becomes dry, ghi in reduced quantities is purchased for consumption but 
hmi and curd disappear from the menu Wheat chapattis are eaten at all 
meals for the eight months from Chet to Katak. In this period, parti- 
cularly in Kataki chapattis made of mixed jowar and wheat are eaten. The 
quantity of jowar so eaten is from 8 to 12 seers per family, and is dependent 
on some of the crop sown by them as tenants for fodder for the cattle being 
allowed to reach maturity ; it is never purchased for home consumption* 
Only one variety of dish is prepared for each meal ; it may be either vege- 
tables or pulses, but is more commonly the latter Salt chapattu taken with 
lassi and sometimes also with curd or gur are eaten for breakfast. Gur 
mixed with ghi is taken on the average about thrice in a fortnight. It is also 
consumed m sherbet or sardade in the other months. In the four winter 
months the evening meal consists of maize chapattisy which are eaten with 
sag (greens) about four times a week and vith pulses on the remaining three 
days. Sag, vegetables and more often pulses are eaten at the midday meal 
in the winter. 

For about two or three weeks in winter a drink of qane- juice daily and 
juice kheer is taken at least twice from the owners for whom they work. 
Milk is drunk alone or in tea when the cow or the buffalo is in milk 
and for the greater part of the year its consumption is as follows 
I seer (16 ozs.) per adult male ; | seer (12 ozs.) per adult female 
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about thrice a week and daily per male child between 10 and 15 years of XVl 
age ; and | seer (8 ozs.) per girl between 10 and 15 years of age and per 
boy between 6 and 10 years of age. 

The average monthly consumption of gU per adult male is IJ seers 
(40 ozs.) , per aged male and per femaJe or male child between 10 and 15 
years of age 1 seer (32 ozs ) , per male child of between 6 and 10 years of 
age I seer (24 ozs.) , and half a seer (16 ozs ) per female chila of between 5 
and 10 years of age. Children of both sexes under 10 yearn of age eat 
about I seer (8 ozs.) per day. On the birth of a child a woman eats from 
7 to 8 seers of ghi in different forms 

White sugar is seldom used, and then only in entertaining a guest. 
Mangoes and melons are eaten for about three weeks in the year when in 
season for breakfast or as part of other meals. Kheer, halwa and meat are 
eaten only on special occasion such as entertaining visitors. 

The consumption of cereals in the case of the skilled agricultural 
workers^ lohars and tarJchans, is similar to that of the classes previously 
mentioned. Making allowance for the period in which sag and vegetables 
are largely consumed, pulses are eaten by this class for about SJ months in 
the year. Their monthly consumption of pulses for males and females is 
as follows : — 


TABLE LXXXII , — Showing the Average Monthly Consum'pUcni of Ptilses^ 
Gnr and Gh% hy the Artisan Classci* 

(a). Pulses. 



Seers. 

Equivalent 
m ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

0-7 

21 1 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 

13 

41-6 

„ 10 „ 15 „ 

2-0 

64-0 

Over 15 years of age 

2-6 

83-2 


(6). Gur. 



Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 

» 10 ,> 15 • • 

Over 16 years of age .. •• iFemaleV 

1 

1 

n 

2 

24 

32 

48 

64 

48 
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(c), Oki. 



Males. 

Females. 

Seers. 

Equivalent 
m ozs. 

Seers. 

Equivalent 
111 ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

1 

4 

8 

i 

8 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 

3 

4 

24 

1 

16 

» 10 „ 15 

1 

32 

1 

32 

„ 15 » 55 „ . 

n 

40 

1 

32 

Over 55 years of ago 

1 

32 

1 

32 


Noti3 — Ghi consumed at childbirth by women is not included in those figures 


1. The family of J., a small tenant, was specially noticed ; its 
members are- 


Males. 

Age. 

Females. 

Ago. 


Years. 


Years. 

1 (himself) 

40 

I (his wife) . 

40 



1 (daughter) . . 

8 

. . 


1 » 

G 



1 » 

3 

- 





The grain aocoimts of the family for the 12 months from Maghar 1924 
to Kafxth 1925, are as follows; — 


Wheat- Mila. Srs. Mds. Srs. 

In stock at the beginning of the year . . 0 32 
Berra reserved for consumption in rabi 1925 21 24 

22 16 

Given to kamins .. . . . , 2 8 

Gram sieved out for feeding cattle and for nse 

as pulse . . . . . . 2 32 

stock at the end of the year . . 3 24 

8 24 


Total wheat consumption 


• • 


. . 13 32 
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Maize— Mds, Srs, Mds. Srs. XVL 

L 

Produce of 1924 .. .. ..16 0 

Sold and given to kamins . . . . 6 10 

Used as seed . . . . . . 0 16 

6 26 

Total maize consumption . . 9 14 

Total wheat and maize consumption during the year , . 23 6 

Barley and jowar were not consumed by tbe family, as owing to the 
failure of the crop no gram was harvested 

Consumption for the year . . . . 1 20 

Our — Consumption for the year . . . . . . 2 0 

Using the figures given in the table on page 266 a family of this size 
should have consumed during the year 23 maunds 10 seers of cereals : the 
actual consumption is practically identical The calculated consumption 
of pulses from the table on page 273 is 1 maund 20 seers and the actual 
is the same. For gur the calculated consumption is 2 maunds 1 seer, while 
the actual was 2 maunds. 

J ’s family drink lassi, but use ghi only for smearing chapattis* The 
cow bufialo has been in milk for the last five months, and during that time 
J. sold ghi to the value of Rs 42/-. He reaped his ld,st rabi harvest without 
consuming any ghi other than that taken on chapattis 

2. The family of B S , a lohar, has been selected for detailed examina- 
tion. The members consist of four males, ages 45, 36, 16 and 6 years, and 
two females, ages 42 and 30 years, respectively. 

The grain accounts of this family for the 12 months from Maghar 1924 
to Katah 1926 (both months inclusive) are as follows : — 


Wheat — 

Mds. 

Srs. Mds. 

Srs, 

In stock at th.e beginning of the year . . 

3 

24 


Received in rahi 1925 

13 

24 


Purchased 

14 

16 



— 

31 

24 

In stock at the end of the year 


4 

32 

Total wheat consumption 


26 

32 



XVI 

2 . 
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Maizt — 

Mds. Srs. Mds. 

Srs. 

Received from owuers (all consumed) 

.. IB 

24 

Jotvar~ 



Consumed m Katak 1925 

.. 0 

8 

Total grain consumption during the year 40 

24 

Pulses consumed, including barian (a 



preparation from mash) 

. _£_ 

16 

Gur Shahkar—' 



In stock at the beginning of year 

0 32 


Received from owners 

4 0 




32 

In stock et the end of the year 

] 

20 

Total gur shahkar consumption . . 

.. 3 

12 


According to tlie table on page 266, a family of this size should have 
consumed 40 maunds 31 seers of cereals, which figure corresponds closely 
with the actual figures of consumption given above, viz , 40 maunds 24 
seers In the case of gur the calculated consumption corresponds exactly 
with the actual shown on page 273. In pulses the calculated consumption 
works out at 4 maunds 15 seers and the actual, as shown above, is only 
1 seel more. 

B. S. keeps a milch buffalo, and the family consumes gU and milk in 
the quantities mentioned above. Meat is eaten only by the male members 
of the family, and that occasionally. 

The standard of consumption of the chamvrs is also similar to that of 
small tenants, but with this difference that m the consumption of cereals 
in Katak (the middle of October to the middle of November) the quantity 
oijowar mixed with wheat for the preparation of chapattis depends upon 
the amount of jma/r earned by their womenfolk, who act as pluckers and 
are paid at the rate of |rd to ith of theyWcw stalks plucked The amount 
of jowwr so earned and consumed varies m the case of each family from J 
to IJ maunds. 

In winter during the cane pressing period a chamar serves 
and is fed by the cultivator. He also receives as his customaty*^^B 
^anioie and mail from which his family cooks maize as was^^ 
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also by small owners and tenants During tbe four winter months sag 
IS the only dish cooked and maize the chief gram consumed. About fifteen 
meals in this period consist of plain chapattis with salt. Pulse is rarely 
cooked during this time. Prom Chet to Ear (the middle of April to the 
middle of July) the ground seed of piazi weed is mixed with herm (wheat 
and gram) for the preparation of ohapattis. After the mbi harvest the stalks 
gleaned by the womenfolk usually contain wheat, gram and piazi seeds. 
These are not separated and sold, but are threshed together along with 
the sheaves earned by the chamar as lava or reaper, and the sweepings of 
the threshing flour, which are his by custom, and the mixed grain is ground 
and used for making chapattis. The amount of piaz% flour eatenVaries from 
6 to 12 seers per family. During the remaining eight months wheat is the 
chief grain consumed. 

The chamars seldom have any dish at breakfast as is the case with the 
classes mentioned previously ; the loaves they eat are salty Vegetables are 
used at other meals only when they are selling very cheap or when the 
chamar receives them from the owner for whom he works. Melons are also 
sometimes eaten under the same circumstamces. 

Milch cattle, whether cows or buffaloes, are never kept with a view to 
the consumption of their milk and gh% but are purchased with the idea of 
making a profit in the next lactation and for this purpose they are either 
purchased or had on adhiara,"^ It is the aim of the chamar to have these 
milch animals fat and healthy looking when they come into milk again and 
this largely depends on good feeding. To recoup himself for the expenditure 
involved in feeding them the chamar generally converts such milk as the 
animals are still giving into ghi for sale. Lassi, therefore, is the only milk 
product available to a chamar family and even this is not usually had for 
more than three months, for the animals stop yielding milk altogether two 
or three months before the time of the next lactation. Chapattis are, there- 
fore, eaten dry and are only occasionally smeared with ghi. Guests are, 
however, entertained with ^^M-smeared chapattis and sugar or sweet sawian. 
Milk IS sometimes drunk with tea in the cold months, but generally with 
the idea of getting nd of a bad cold. Our is eaten by males after a hard 
day’s work and small quantities are given to soothe the sweet taste of the 
children ; it is also consumed in sherbet about twice in three weeks during 


It IS a common practice, if nulch cattle are on tiie verge ol going dry, 
to hand them over to a chamar on the condition that when they come into milk again, either 
party may buy at half the price, or, if tl^e animal ig sold, the money will he divided equally 


XVL 

2 . 
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XVI. the summer Sheera or syrup (a by-product of Titanohi or white sugar) is 
used by chamars to prepare sweet rice, but only on wet days. 

Goats’ meat is eaten about once m two months and the chamars also 
eat the flesh of the dead animals of the village, but the younger members of 
the caste are giving up this practice. Some also use the fat of the dead 
animals for frying purposes but again only about once in two months. 

The following statements show the average monthly consumption of 
gur^ cereal and pulses in the case of chamars^ It should be noted that 
their consumption of gur varies somewhat from month to month for 
various reasons, but the figures give a general average, 

TABLE LXXXIII — Showing the Average Monthly OonsumpUon of Our^ 
Cereals and Pulses by Chamars, 


{a). Our, 



Malss. 

Females, 

Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs 

Seers. 

Equivalent 
in 05!S. 

Below 5 years of age 

i 

24 

1 

24 

Between 5 and 10 years 

li 

40 

li 

40 

„ 10 „ 15 „ 

n 

48 

'i 

40 

15 25 ,j . • 

If 

56 

If 

56 

» 25 „ 55 „ 

If 

56 

li 

40 

Over 55 years of age 

n 

48 

1 

32 


( 6 ). Cereals and Pulses, 



Below 

5 to 10 

10 to 16 

15 to 26 

25 to 66 

Over 65 

Month 

5 years 

years 

years 

years 

years 

years 


of age. 

of age. 

of age 

of age. 

of age. 

of age. 

Maghar, Poh, MagJi, Phagan, 
(mid die of November to middle 

Seers 

Seers. 

Seers 

Seers. 

Seers, 

Seers. 

of March) — 







Cereals 

6-62 

10-31 

15-93 

20-62 

26*25 

20-62 


(ISO) 

(330) 

(3m 

(660) 

{80) 

(660) 

Pulses 

06 

•12 

•18 

•26 

•25 

•25 


(2) 

(4) 

(3) 

(S) 

1 {8) 

(8) 

Ghe.t, Bauakhf JetJi, Hart Sawan^ 





\ 


PhadoTit Katak, (middle 

of March to middle of Novem- 
ber— 







Cereals 


i 

Same as above. 



Pulses 

•9 

1-75 

2-62 

3-5 

3-6 

3*6 


(8S) 

(S6) 

(Si) 

(112) 

am 

(m 
; 


Mgtires in brackets show equivalents in ounces ; one seersssSS ounces, 
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The family of a ohamar, has been studied ni detail and consists 5 VI. 


Males. 

Age. Females. 

Age. 


Years. 

Years. 

1 (himself) 

60 1 (his son’s wife) 

40 

1 (son) 

40 1 (grand-daughter) 

18 

1 (grandson) .. 

12 1 „ 

9 

1 

3 

.. 


The gram accounts of the family for the 12 months from the beginning 
of Maghar 1924 to the end of Katah 1926, are given below. There was 


no stock left at the end of the year : — 


Mds. 

Srs. Mds. Srs. 

Wheat — 

In stock at the beginning of the year 

1 

16 

Received from owners in rahi 1926 

8 

0 

Purchased Ea- 10/- worth, at Ty seers a rupee 

1 

32 

Purchased Rs. 20/- worth, at 8 seers a rupee 

4 

0 

Earmngs of h&rra as reaper 

1 

24 

Wheat, gram and gleaned 

2 

32 

19 24 

Maize — 

Earned during Mmif 1924 

5 

8 

Purchased at 12 seers a rupee . . 

4 

32 

10 0 

Jotoar — Earning of womenfolk in Katah 1925 

1 

16 1 16 

Total grain consumption during ihe year . . 


31 0 

Pulses — 

In stock at the beginning of the year 

1 

0 

Purchased in Bawan (July- August) 

1 

0 

„ „ Jeth (May-June).. 

1 

24 

Toixd pulse co/nsamption dwrvng the yea/r 


3 24 

When the oharmr is working for his cultivator, 

he 

is given food 

on each workmg day and this modifies the budget. 

From the detailed 
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XVI. statement given in the footnote* it will be seen that the man of 40 years 
of age was fed by the cultivator for 138 days, 30 in the maize-con- 
suming and 108 in the wheat-consuming period. The man of 60 years of 
age was fed by the cultivator for 40 days, all in the maize-consuming 
period The woman of 40 years was fed at the expenses of the cultivator 
for 10 days in the wheat-consuming period and the girl of 18 years fed 
at the expense of the cultivator for 10 days and also for another 20 days 

*Tlie following table shows the number of days spent by the different family members 
of H., a chdrmr away from home 


Kind of work done. 

Number of 
days. 

Month. 

MAIZE CONSUMING PERIOD. 



1, Himself, aged 60 years — 

Jhoha (fui’nace feeder) durmg cane press 


Poh-Magh (Bec.-Feb.) 

mg period 

40 

2. His son, aged 40 years — 



Watermg preparatory to sowing wheat 

15 

Maglar (Nov. Bee ) 

Watering wheat crop 

10 

Poll (Bee. -Jan ) 

Odd jobs 

5 

Phagan (Feb.-Mar.) 

Total 

30 


WHEAT CONSUMING PERIOD. 



Watermg and sowing of sugarcane 

11 

Ghet (Maroh-April) 

Hoeing and weedmg „ „ 

Wmnowmg of rah harvest 

14 

Baisahh (ApriJ-May) 

18 1 

Jeth (May- June) 

Weedmg of melons 

1 1 

Har (June- July) 

Carrying of manure to fields 

12 

Sawan (July- August) 

Mating beds on maize fields 

1 

Weedmg maize crop 

20 

Bhadon (Aug.-Sep.) 

Watering „ 

11 

Asog (Sep.-Oct.) 

Odd jobs 

7 

>) )i 

Sowing m&tha 

5 

99 

Heaping chari crop 

8 

99 

Total 

108 


3, His son’s wife, aged 40 years — 



Bepairing houses 

10 

Asoj (Sep.-Oct.) 

4. His grand daughter, aged 18 years— 



Repairing houses 

10 

99 »9 

Visit to her husband’s relatives 

20 

99 M 

Total 

30 
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she was absent from the home, when she paid a visit to a relative of 
her husband’s 

Taking now the case of maize, we find that during the cane pressing 
period of 40 days, the maize taken by the family was reduced to about 
one-third of the usual amount, because they lived largely on dalia prepared 
with cane juice. Durmg this period also H was absent throughout from 
the family meals, while his son was absent for about 30 days. Taking all 
this into account we get, according to the table on page 278, a consump- 
tion of maize amounting to 8 maunds 35 seers. Simikirly taking the wheat- 
consuming period, we find the son was absent for 108 days, his wife for 
10 days and his daughter for 30 days; making allowance for this we get 
the quantity of grain consumed as 22 maunds 1 seer. Thus the total 
amount of cereals consumed during the year comes to 30 maunds 36 
seers, which almost balances with the grain account given above 

As regards the pulses the absences during the maize-consummg period 
are not of any account as during these days sag takes their place in the 
menu Malnn g allowance for the absences in the other months we get a 
total of 3 maunds 22 seers, which is only a couple of seers less than what 
is shown in the grain account. 

Gur actually consumed during the year was 2 maunds 16 seers, 
while, according to the calculation table, it should come to about a 
seer less than this amount and the figure may, therefore, be taken as reh- 
able. 

H. has a milch buffalo which yields three seers of milk daily. No milk 
is drunk by any of the family, nor is gh taken, except when an important 
guest or relative is present, when a smear is given to dia^(m%s. Only Imd 
is drunk freely. 


(e) Well-to-do Non-Agbioultubists. 

Well-to-do aou-agrioulturists (BaniQS, KhatHs^ BrahxnaBS, etc.) take 
only tiro meals a day throughout the year , chhahwda (breakfast) with 
them is never cooked. 1*01 about a month during the cold weather they 
may take in the early morning a laddu or two (sweets), or a ohMtank (2 ozs.) 
of shmni (another variety of sweets), or a, pinni (a mixed confection), and 
this is washed down with some lassi or water The sweets are either 
prepared at home or received from relatives as customary offerings. For 


ZVl. 

2 . 
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XVL about a month in the year mangoes and melons, when in season and low 
in price, are often consumed at breakfast or other meals As in the case 
of the other classes, roasted gram is eaten in the afternoon throughout 
the year. 

In the four winter months maize chapattis smeared with ghi are often 
eaten at both meals, except when a guest is on a visit or some member of 
the family is ill, when wheat chapattis are prepared. For the remaining 
eight months of the year, wheat is the staple cereal consumed. As a 
rule only one dish of pulse or vegetables prepared with ghi is served, but 
if a guest IS present two dishes are served When a milch animal is in 
milk, curds are consumed at the first meal of the day. Sag is eaten at 
fche evening meal in the winter on an average about twice a week. Halwa^ 
or sweet rice, or Jcheer is eaten from one to three times a month in the 
ordinary course, and more often if social or religious functions intervene. 
Shahkar (brown sugar) mixed with ghi is consumed at one or other of the 
meals about once a week on the average, and if a guest is present he 
will be served with white sugar. During the hot weather, sugar is eaten 
either mixed with water or as sardaie, a preparation made with sugar and 
melon seeds or almonds, which is said to produce a cooling effect, Achchar 
is frequently taken at meals by this class. Papar (a wafer prepared from 
flour and spices) is eaten only occasionally and as a delicacy, but is com- 
monly served when a guest is being entertained. 

Lassi with this class, as with the others, is rarely drunk at the evening 
meal. Non-agriculturists, and in particular those who are non-owners, 
keep fewer milch cattle than well-to-do agriculturists As explained earlier, 
it is a common practice with them to hand over their milch cattle, when 
on the verge of becoming dry, to the chamar on the understanding that 
they can buy them back for half the price when they have again come into 
milk. There are some well-to-do non-agriculturist famihes who keep no 
milch cattle at all and who consume lassi and other milk products only 
occasionally, as when they receive a surplus gratis from a neighbour. 
Where a milch ammal is kept by a non-agriculturist family, the quantity of 
milk drunk by males and females of different ages is similar to that shown 
in the case of well-to-do agriculturist families. When no milch cattle are 
kept or when they become dry, milk is rarely purchased, unless say some 
member of the family is sick, or the health of a male child seems to demand 
it. At the time of pregnancy a woman of this class will consume from 
8 to 10 seers of ghi m different forms m about months 
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Well-to-do non-agricultunsts consume wlieat for eight months and Xtl. 
• 2 
maize for four montlis, and their average consumption may be taken to be 

the same as that of well-fco-do land-owners 

Making allowance for the period in which vegetables are commonly 
eaten, pulses are taken for about eight months in the year. The average 
monthly consumption of pulses, ffur and 9^i is shown below. 

TABLE LXXXIV. — Showing Average Monthly Consumption of Pulses^ 

Gut and Ohi hy Well-to-do N on- Agriculturists of both Sexes. 


(a). Pulses. 


/ 

Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

*Below 5 yeai:s of age 

u 

40 

/ 

^Between v and 10 years of age 

If 

60 

9 > / » 


60 

Oy^r 15 years of age 


80 


* Childien of this class eat dal and achchar more often, unlike those of agriculturists, 
^o prefer gar. 


(b), Gur, Shahhar cmd Sugar. 



Seers. 

! 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

• . 

, . 


16 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 

•• 


1 

32 

99 1 ^ >9 1 ^ 99 

- 

•• 

n 

48 

Over 15 years of age 

•• 

•• 

If j 

56 
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(c)> QTiL 



Males 

Females. 

Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Seers. 

Equivalent 
in ozs. 

Below 5 years of age 

1 

12 

i 

8 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 


16 

A 

8 

12 

» 10 „ 15 

1 

32 

i 

24 

„ 15 „ 25 


40 

li 

40 

„ 25 „ 65 

n 

40 

1 

32 

Over 55 years of age 

1 

32 

1 

32 


As an example of this class the family of J D , Bania [Aggarwal)^ has 
been selected for detailed examination. The family consists of the following 
members : — 


Males. 

Age. 

Females. 

Age. 

1 (himself) 

Years. 

60 

1 (his Wife) 

Years. 

45 

1 (son) 

35 

1 (son’s wife) . . 

30 

1 (grand-son) . . 

16 

1 (grand-child) 

3 

1 

13 

1 

H 

1 

9 

• 

* • 

1 

6 

•• 

• • 


J. D keeps a shop where pulses, sugar, soap and other pansari goods 
(groceries) are sold, both in exchange for gre^ins and for cash. The grain 
obtained on exchange varies in <juantity from day to day and most of it is 
used for domestic consumption. It is thus difficult to present a grain 
account for this family as has been done for the others and the investigator 
has had to rely on J. D^s. memory. When questioned he quoted 32 maunds 
of wheat and 16 maunds of maize as the figures for the consumption of 
cereals by his family, a total of 48 maunds. If the consumpkton is 
calculated for this family from the table previously given on page 266 it 
works out at 48 maimds 26 seers. 
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His family actually consumed during the year 5 maunds 32 seers of pulse 
and the consumption according to the table works out at the same figures. 

In fche case of gur^ shahhar and sugar, the family actually consumed 
3 maunds of gur and shahhar and 32 seers of sugar, a total of 3 maunds 32 
seers. Their calculated consumption according to the table on page 281 
is 3 maunds 33 seers, 

J. D. keeps no milch cattle. He spends about Rs. 13/- to Rs. 14/- per 
month on gh%, which, at the current rate in the village, works out to a 
monthly consumption of 7*7 seers. The calculated monthly consumption of 
ghi for a family of this size, (excluding the year old child), is 7*76 seers, 

{ d ). Village Menials. 

The village menials like the jAwar, chhimba and ghumar, take three 
meals a day for the eight months from Chet to Katah (the middle of March 
to the middle of November), and two meals a day during the four cold 
weather months from Maghar to Phagan (the middle of November to the 
middle of March). These classes do not ordinarily keep milch cattle. The 
first meal of the day usually consists of chapaths prepared with a little 
salt, and these are washed down with lassi when it can be got from the 
owners for whom they work. During the four winter months, chapattis are 
prepared from maize, and during the other eight months from wh eat. 
of jowar and barley are sometimes substituted for wheat, if these grains 
can be got in one way or another from the owners. They are never pur- 
chased by the menials, but the jhwars may get them as remuneration for 
the roasting of grains, and the ghumars in exchange for pots. As a rule 
ghi is purchased, but its use is confined to smearing chapattis ioi the 
male members of the family ; more often than not, the females of the family 
eat their chapattis without ghi. Pulses or vegetables are prepared only 
about thrice a week ; the pulse prepared by the menials is generally thin 
and consists largely of water ; the consumption of pulse per head by this 
class IS consequently less than in the case of the other classes Sag is 
taken about twice a week during the four winter months with the evening 
meal. About 30 evening meals in the year are taken without any dish 
and achchar, green onions, ground salt, chillies or gur may be used as a 
substitute. Qur is also consumed as sherbet^ but only on very hot days, 
when it IS used to counter-act the effect of the heat. Sawian, rice and 
meat are cooked only on very rare occasions. For about two months, 
melons and mangoes are eaten about thrice a week, and when taken by this 
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xVi. class they are usually eaten at meals as a substitute for dal When a 
guest is being entertained he will be offered ghi/ and shahlcaf mixed. 

Milk IS rarely drunk, even if a milch animal is kept and is in milk, but 
gJii is prepared and sold. If a male member of the family is in ill health 
he may eat two or three seers of ght as a restorative during convalescence, 
or milk worth Es. 2/- or Es. 3/- may be taken as a substitute. A woman 
of this class at childbirth consumes some three to five seers of ghi. The 
consumption of cereals by the menial classes is practically the same as that 
of the others m the village 

Mfl.ki-ng allowance for the days on which vegeiables and sag are con- 
sumed and for those on which achchar, ground salt, chillies, melons, and 
mangoes are taken as a substitute for a dish, pulse may be said to be eaten 
for eight months in the year. The average consumption per month of 
pulses and gur is shown below : — 


TABLE LXXXV. — Showing Average Monthly Oomumfhon of 'Pidse and 
Our by the Memal Classes of h( th Sexes. 

(a). Pulses. 



Seers. 

Equivalent in ozs 

Below 5 years of age 

Vs 

20 

Between 5 and 10 years of age 

“/le 

30 

5 > 10 >5 15 ,> 

IVi. 

50 

Over 15 years of age 

iv. 

60 


(6). Gw. 



Males. 

FEMALaS. 

Seers. 

Equiva- 
lent in ozs. 

Seers, 

Equiva- 
lent in ozs. 

Below 6 years of age 


16 


16 

Between 6 and 10 years of age 

1 

32 

1 

24 

10 „ 16 „ .. 

li 

40 

1 

32 

» 16 „ 26 „ .. 

H 

48 

li 

40 

» 26 „ 66 

li 

40 

1 1 

32 

Over 66 years of age 

1 

32 

1 

32 


It has already been noted that the consumption of ghi by this class is 
confined to that which is smeared on ohapattis, which are for the most part 
eaten by the males. It is somewhat difficult to estimate the quantity 
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of q%i consumed in this way, for the coating may be generous or very thin XYI 
It may be estimated, however, that the g}i% rubbed on chapatti leads to a 
monthly consumption of fths to fths of a seer (12*8 to 18*6 ozs.) in the 
case of males over 15 years of age, |th to |ths of a seer (8 to 12 8 
ozs,) for males from 10 to 15 years of age, and Jth to Jth of a seer (4 to 
8 ozs.) for persons from 5 to 10 years of age. 

1, The family of B , jhiwar (water-carrier), has been selected for 
examination. It consjsts of the man 60 years of age and h]S wife 54 
years. 

B has a grain roasting hearth to which people come to have their 
grain roasted in the afternoon, for which lie receives from two to four 
seers of roasted grain per day, except on rainy and busy days when the 
hearth is not worked. No record is kept of the weight of grain obtained 
in this way and the investigator, therefore, had to rely on B ’s memory. 

He stated that his family consumed during the year 8 maunds 32 seers of 
wheat, 5 maunds 8 seers of maize and 8 seers of jowar, giving a total of 14 
maunds 8 seers of cereals. His calculated consumption according to the 
table given on page 276, would work out at 14 maunds 2 seers. 

The family actually consumed 1 maund 6 seers of pulse during the 12 
months from Maghar 1924 to Katah 1926, which is only a very little more 
than the calculated consumption according to the table. The family con- 
sumed 24 seers of gur shakhar during the year : this is identical with the 
calculated consumption according to the table. 

B. has no milch cattle. He brings lassi to drink daily from the owners 
for whom he works, and also, sometimes curd which he takes with his morn- 
ing chapattis. His consumption of ghi is confined to what is smeared on 
chapattis, and spending as he does some Es. 2/- a month on this item, his 
monthly consumption at current rates amounts to 1*1 seers (36*2 ozs.) 


2. The second menial family which has been selected for detailed 
examination is that of N., gliumar (potter). The members are as 
follows 


Males. 

Age. 

Females, 

Age. 

1 (himself) 

Tears. 

40 

1 (his wife) 

Years, 

40 

1 (son) 

20 

1 (daughter) 

17 

• • 

• • 

1 

7 
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XVI. 

2 . 


The grain accounts of the family are as follows : — 

Mds. Srs, Mds. Srs. 


Wheat in stock at the beginning of the year 
Berm purchased during the year 
Wheat, gram, barley (mixed) obtained in 
exchange for pots 
Maize purchased m winter 
Maize obtained in exchange for pots . . 

J owar „ ,, 

Berra in stock at the end of the year. . 

Total grain consumption during the year 


2 32 
16 0 

4 0 

10 0 
2 0 
0 8 

34 0 

2 32 


31 8 


This figure practically agrees with the consumption of cereals for a 
family of this size according to the table on page 276 

The actual consumption of pulses during the year was 2| maunds, which 
is only a very little less than the figures obtained by calculation fiom the 
table. No reliable figures could be obtained for the consumption of gur 
skak'k’ir owing to the fact that it had been purchased in small amounts from 
the shops as occasion demanded, and no record for these purchases had 
been kept. 


No milch cattle were kept Lassi was brought from the homes of such 
owners as could spare it and was drunk generally at breakfast during the 
eight summer months and at the first meal of the day in the four winter 
months. 


Qhi was purchased for domestic consumption, but its use confined to 
the smearing of chapattis Even this does not amount to much as the 
chapattis of the males got very little and those of the females still less. 
The consumption of the family on the average amounted to seers 
(48 ozs.) per month. 

XVI. 4. Among Hindus, no Brahman or Khatri was observed to eat 

4 

meat. Two banias, however, took meat about three times a month 
although they did not eat beef Sunars eat meat regularly twice a 
week with the idea of counter*acting the injurious effects of fire on 
their eyes, drains and Jats take meat from once in two months to 
three times a month according to circumstances. Except when the 
flesh of the dead animals of the village is available, chamars and 
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bhmgts eat meat only about four times a year* The oonsuinption of meat 
by learning varies from about once in two months to twice a month. 

Goats’ flesh is the meat mostly eaten by the village population. Fowls 
are eaten by the well-to-do people; others also keep them, but with a view 
to the sale of eggs and chickens The Mohammedans occasionally eat 
beef, and the Hindu meat-eatjng people sometime retaliate by eating 
pork, which they bring from Phillour and Ludhiana. Fish is also eaten 
though not commonly Hares are hunted and eaten by Jhwars and Sikhs ; 
during the year 24 were caught and eaten Quails are also snared by 
some of the non-agriculturist Mohammedans, but when caught they are 
mostly sold outside the village 

An attempt is now made to estimate the meat consumption of the 
village for the year* F , kassab (butcher) here, kills on the average one goat 
a week. Two other kassabs of Phillour vjsit the village four times a week 
and sell each week about 24 seers of goat flesh, i.e., the equivalent of 
about 2 g:)ats This gives three goats a week as eaten in the village, ex- 
cluding those consumed on the occasion of the two ^Ids (Mohammedan 
festivals). When the investigator was in the village 10 goats were eaten 
at Bakr ^Id and 15 on ^Id-ul-Fitr The total number of goats eaten in 
the year, therefore, is about 181. The yield of flesh from a goat varies 
from 10 to 14 seers, and 12 seers may be taken as the average and, there- 
fore, the quantity of goats’ meat eaten during the year may be estimated 
at about 2,172 seers. 

The amount of flesh in a cock or hen varies from 1 to 1|- seers, and li 
Seers may be taken as the average ; as some 20 fowls are consumed durmg 
the year, this gives about 25 seers of meat. The amount of flesh on a hare 
is about the same as that on a cook or a hen 24 hares were eaten during 
the year giving a meat yield of 30 seers The amount of other meats eaten 
in the year, e. g„ beef and pork, and including fish, will not exceed 40 seers. 

Thus the total meat consumption of the village for the year may be 
estimated at about 2,267 seers or 56 maunds 27 seers. 

5. The milk producing stock of the village in the second week of June 
1925 amounted to~(a). 155 cows, of which 21 were dry, (6). 183 buffaloes, 
of which 47 were dry, and (c), 146 goats, of which 12 were dry. One gujar 
goat-keeper supplies 20 seers of milk daily at Phillour ; except for 
this, all the milk is consumed m the village. No milk is imported. 


XVI. 

4 


XV L 
6 . 
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XVI. 

6 . 


XVI. 

6 . 


though a small amount is sold to the villagers by cattle traders, who occa- 
sionally pass through the village to some cattle market, such as, Ludhiana, 
Phagwara, PhiUour, or Jullundur. 

Milk as such is not drunk to any great extent in the village, but is 
taken mostly in the form of ghi and lassi. Only well-to-do families 
drink milk either alone or in tea, and what is not consumed is set aside 
each night to be converted into lassi, curd or ghi. Cows* and bufialoes’ 
milk is bought and sold only to a very small extent in the village. Even 
well-to-do families do without milk if they have no milch cattle. The 
poorer classes are prevented from selling it, partly because of the fact that 
there is no continuous demand for milk, and partly because its disposal 
would mean that they would have to do without lassi and curd — the 
two things for which they chiefly keep milch cattle A certain amount 
of goats’ milk is sold m the village, but it is purchased only by those who 
are suffering, or recovering, from illness. 

Each keeper of milch animals was questioned as to the daily yield of 
milk in the second week of June 1925, and the data collected i s as follows : — 




Beers 

134 cows in milk yielded 

. . 

.. 469 

136 buffaloes „ „ 

. . 

.. 821 

134 goats „ „ 

•• 

79 


Total 

.. 1,369 


Of this, as has been mentioned above, 20 seers of goats’ milk are daily 
sent to Phillour leaving 1,349 seers for consumption in the village. At 
the time there were 2,691 persons resident in the village, which givesadaily 
consumption of milk per head at about half a seer or 16 ozs. 

6. Maize, wheat, wheat and barley, mixed and wheat and gram, 
ate the chief food grains consumed m the village. An attempt is 
now made to balance their production and consumption, and it will 
be seen tlmt the production of these grains in the village is considerably 
more than is necessary for village consumption. In the following table 
the total production of the mam food crops is worked out on the basis 
of the matured area and the Settlement Ofidcer’s estimated yields. 
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table LXXXVl~£!tatemeni showing the Total YiM of Gram 

m Tehong. 


Crop. 


Maize 


Wheat-- 
(a). Chahi 


(6). Barani 


Wheat and Barley- 
fa). OhaM 


(h), Barani 


Wheat and Gram — 
(a), OhaM 


(b). Barani 


Total 


Area Matured 

Settlemen 
_ Officer’s 

t Total Yield m 

OhaM, 

Baram 

assumed 
yield per 
acre. 

Seers. 

Maunds. 

Acres. 

222 

Acres 

Seers 

800 

1,77,600 

4,440 

427 


560 

2,39,120 

6,978 

• . . 

605 

313 

1,89,365 

4,734 

1 

•• 

560 

1 560 

14 

• 

3 

553J 

1,660 

41-5 

42 

*• 

560 

23,620 

5-88 

• 

102 

363J 

36,040 

901 

, 

C\ 

•• 

.. i 

S,67,865 j. 

16,696-5 


XVI 

6 . 


,, . r Atjsinem; in rne village and working out 

their cereal consumption according to the tables given earlier m the chap- 

I consumption for the year of 5,81,917 seers or 14,648 
unds These figures show a surplus of production over consumption 
amounting to more than 86,000 seers or 2,126 maunds. In all probability 
the surplus IS greater than this, because, in calculating production the 
Settlement Officer’s estimate of an ‘average village* has been taken, while 
Tehong is noted by him as being a good strong village ” 

Wheat and maize-are the two food grains generally exported. There 
are no records of the exports and imports of other food articles. Pulses 

^gar, shaMar spices, vegetables, etc., are brought by shopkeepers 
and others and retailed in the village. r- » 

bon of wkant dnimg tio eigit .rnnmer montl. and to mate for tie ^ ” 
m»m.ng four mnnfc of tie yoar. well-Mo, wieftot 
or non-agnonltanata, lay in a .took of gram and gnr rfaifa, saffioiaitfor 
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XVI. the whole of the year’s needs. Each cultivator also lays aside what he 
^ considers sufficient wheat, maize and gur shakkar to suffice for his year’s 
requirements and sells only the surplus Among these classes there is 
little substitution of one food grain for another, even in times of scarcity. 
In the ease of the menials and ckamars, however, there is a tendency at 
such times for the cheaper food grain to be substituted for the dearer, 
though price is not altogether the governing factor. For example, if wheat 
and maize are selhng at the same prices, or even if one more seer of maize 
can be had for the rupee, wheat would generally be preferred In the very 
bad year 1921, the ckamars and some other menials, because of the dearth 
of wheat and the scarcity of maize, took larger quantities of salty and 
sweet rice for about a month. This, however, was said to have impaired 
their health, and after a trial they reverted to wheat Even m their case 
the consumption of jowar and barley is small : the grains are eaten only 
when they are received as part of the remuneration for services rendered 
and are never purchased 

So far as gur and skakkar are concerned there would appear to belittle 
deviation from the accustomed standard of consumption even in times 
of scarcity. Large substitution was, however, noted in December 1926. 
■White refined sugar was selling at 3^ seers to the rupee, skakkar (yellow 
sugar) at 4 seers to the rupee and desi white sugar (khancM) at 2 seers to the 
rupee. The substitution of white sugar for khancU was to be expected 
because of its lower pnoe, but the point of interest is that it was largely 
substituted for gur skakkar even though a little more expensive. 

In the case of ghi and milk, well-to-do agriculturists have a period of 
scarcity for about two months every year or so when some of their 
cattle go dry and others have not come into mi Ik. At such a titnA the con- 
sumption of milk is either given up or a goat in milk is purchased as'a 
temporary measure. This class generally stores surplus ghi when the cattle 
are in milk, and fall back on this in the days of scarcity ; even then, 
however, their consumption of ghi depends on the quantity in store and 
the time which must elapse before an animal is to come into milk again 
or a fresh animal in milk is to be purchased. 

Well-to-do non-agnculturists, whether in possession of milch animals 
or not, have a more or less constant standard of consumption of ghi • so 
also have Mars and twkhans. Some of the Mohammedan 
the Arain tenants, substitute mustard oil for ghi for frying vegetables 
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in times of scarcity, and when this is done the chapattis are not smeared XVl 
with ghi at all. 

In 1921, a year of great scarcity, some of the chamars and others who 
depended on labour found employment with four owners who were sinking 
wells in the village, and received from Be I/- to 1 /4/0 a day. In times of 
scarcity these classes have no compunction about seeking work elsewhere 
in Phillour, in Lahore, in the Bar, or with District Boards , but the 
other classes seldom seek employment outside the village. 

8 With regard to changes in diet during the past 16 years it is difScult XVI. 
tospeak with accuracy, but the following broad changes may be indicated. 

Ten to fifteen years ago people of all classes used to consume barley satoos 
for breakfast and the midday meal or chapatUs of mixed wheat and barley 
in the month of Ghet (March-April) and onwards for 10 to 30 days in the 
year, according to their economic conditions. Now barley grain is con- 
sidered inferior and its cropping and consumption have become nominal ; 
when the grain is produced it is generally used as cattle fodder. 

The poorer classes of Arains and chamars used to gather piazi seeds 
from the fields after the rabi harvest and ate | to 1| maunds per family. 

The consumption of these has also become more or less nominal ; when 
gathered now they are generally given to the cattle. 

Fifteen years ago sheera syrup (a by-product of khanchi) was freely 
used by the chamars and hhangis instead of gur shahkar, for sweetening 
satoos, sawian, and rice, and also for making sherbet, but now, even these 
classes will turn down gur shakkar of inferior grades At marriages they 
will now use refined white sugar, where gur shakkar would have been 
used fifteen years ago. 

During these fifteen years a fall in the general consumption of ghi and 
milk must, however, be recorded. In the year 1910, ghi sold at from 
6 1 0 of ^ soor per rupee in the village : its price now varies from 

to ^ V 20 seers per rupee. In the earlier years, both fodder and corn, 
as well as mdch cattle, were cheaper than they are to-day, and it was 
easier to keep cattle in larger numbers. 



APPENDIX A. 

GOATS. 

App 1. On 9tn June 1925, the number of goats in Tehong was 248, distributed 
■f as follows . — 


Female 


.. 146 

Male 


1 

Kids 


.. 101 


Total 

.. 248 


None of these belonged to any special variety recognised locally ; all were ol 
the ordinary native breed 

App 2. The 248 goats, including the kids, are in the hands of 87 owners, except- 
2 * ing the single male animal which belonged to a Mohammedan Jiajjam (barber), 
but has been let loose by him m the name of a Hindu deity ; it may be 
regarded as common to the village, for it now belongs to no one but serves all 
for stud purposes. Of the other animals, 113 goats and 79 kids are owned 
by 59 persons belonging to the agricultural classes ; most of these are owners 
of land and co-sharers in the village shciwilcbt (common land) . Non-agriculturists, 
including artisans and hamins, number 28 and among them they own 33 goats 
and 22 kids ; except for one man, a hajjam, none of the others owns land 
nor has any share in the shamilat 

Of the animals belonging to agricultural classes, 81 goats and 64 kids 
are owned by 60 Mohammedan Arains, of whom 47 are owners and co-sharers 
in the village shamilat (common) ; 3 are non-owners and hence have Uo share 
in the village common, but one of them is a holder of some land on muaji (free 
grant) for the maintenance of a tahia. The mam occupation of these three people 
IS goat-keeping. Of the 47 owners and co-sharers in the village shamilat, 32 are 
cultivators, 4 labourers, 6 rent receivers, one a lambardar who is also a sufedposh 
and lends money, one a village chaukidar (watchman), one a goatkeeper, 
one is in service, and one is a carpenter by profession who is also a rent 
receiver. 

3. Thirteen goats and seven kids are owned by 5 Sikh Jats, of whom 3 
are cultivators while 2 are rent receivers : one of the latter also lends money. 
All the five are owners and co-sharers in the village common. 

One goat and two kjds are owned by two Mohammedan Rajputs, one of 
whom is an owner and a co-sharer in the village common ; he is a rent receiver 
and a hmbardar of the village. The other man owns no land or share in the 
common ; he is a vegetable seller. 
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Seventeen goats and four kids are owned hj a Mohammedan Gujar App. 
who IS neither an owner of land nor has any share in the village common ; he has ^ * 
goat-keeping for his mam occupation. 

One goat and two kids are owned by a Sayed^ who bVes on religion. He 
owns no land or share in the shamilat. 

Goats and kids owned by non-agricultural classes are as follows , — Two 
goats are owned by a Mohammedan ghumar (potter), who is a lamtn and 
lives on his callmg. Three goats and three kids are owned by 4 Mohamme- 
dan tehs living on their customary calling of cleaning cotton and pressing out oil. 

Four goats and three kids are owned by 4 jhiways , of these one is a 
Mohammedan, one a Sikh and two are Hindus. All are water-carriers by 
occupation and also do a httle trading casually , the Sikh does money-lendmg 
as well. 

Ten goats and nme kids are owned by 7 Mohammedan mochis ; of these 
six are weavers — (one works also as the village chauhdar, and one m addition 
to weaving also receives chanty) , the seventh is a vegetable seller. 

One goat and three kids are owned by Mohammedan who live by 
begging and on charity ; one of them holds some land on muafi for the main- 
tenance of a takia, but actually none of them owns land or any share in the 
common. 

One goat is owned by a Mohammedan juhha (weaver), and one kid by a 
Mohammedan mirasi (minstrel). 

Two goats are owned by 2 Mohammedan hajjams, barbers by profession ; 
one of them owns a piece of land less than an acre in area, and has a share in the 
srillage common. 

Three goats and two kids are owned by 2 tarJchans and one lohar, one a 
Sikh and two Hindus. They are also engaged on sepi labour. 

Three goats and one kid are owned by a Mohammedan, who is a kassab 
or butcher. 

Three goats are owned by a Loham^ who is the guardian of a Sikh shrine. 

He lives on religion and holds some land in the name of the shrine, but he 
himself has no share in the village common. 

One goat is owned by a ohamar^ who is a leather-worker making shoes, 
etc.; he also does some field labour. 

3 & 4. Usually the goats are looked after by their owners. Some how- App. 
ever, leave their animals for grazing with those of A., an Amin, 60 years old, 3 ^ 
and M., a 30 years old, neither of whom owns land anywhere or has any 

share in the village common. Goat-keeping is their ancestral occupation and 
they are known as the goatherds. 
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App. Influential landowners pay nothing to tliem for grazing the goats, but 
3&*4, the goatherds feel satisfied if they are allowed to graze their animals on the 
fallow land, and also on the leaves of trees either in the shamilat or on private 
holdings. When their goats have injured some crops they are often saved from 
the usual shoe-beating through the influence of these owners. 

Kamins and others in the village whose goats are grazed by the goatherds 
make no cash payment, but pay in kind only. For instance, a potter may 
supply them with a few earthen pots or a jliiwaf with water for their goats, as 
desired. In other villages, however, goatherds usually charge about two to 
three annas per goat per month for grazing. 

Night herding is not customary here and the goats are returned in the 
evening Those which have gone dry are sometimes left with the goatherds for 
the night, particularly if there is a male goat in the herd and the owner re- 
quires his goat to be covered ; no charges are made for such coverings. 

App* 5. The goats owned by landowners and cultivators are better fed on grains 
5* and fodder than those owned by people who intend to seU their goats, and conse- 
quently the milk yield is higher and of a better quality. Ordinarily, during a 
lactation period, which extends to 4^ months, a goat is fed on about 13 
chhatanks of grain per day in the first month of the lactation, 10 chJiatanks in 
the second, and 6 ehTiatanks in the remaining 2| months ; this gives a total 
of 1 maund 14 seers of grain during one lactation period. The goats are 
largely fed on the leaves of trees privately owned or those of the sfuimilati and 
on fallow lands, and standing crops whenever an opportunity occurs. Straw is 
given to them on rainy days when out-door browsing is not possible. From 
November to March goats are given night feeds of chan and senp metha fodder. 
Actually the goatherds take them out at night in all seasons of the year, except 
when it is raining, and feed them on the standing crops of the cultivators with- 
out permission, 

App* 6. Goats live largely on browsing, and the opinion is expressed that milk 
d! cannot be expected unless they have browsed They are seldom confined 
during the day, but are driven out at about 8 o’clock m the morning and 
brought back home at sunset. A watch is kept over them to see that no 
goat is stolen, and they are supposed to be watched also to prevent their damag- 
mg the standing crops ; when the cultivators are absent, however, the goats are 
frequently allowed to feed on the crops. The landowners exercise little check 
on browsing, although complaints of damage by goats to trees and crops are 
frequent. In answer as to why they do not exercise any check, the reply was, 
What can be done ; it has been the custom from the days of our fore-fathers/’ 
The sympathies of the influential land-owners are won by the goatherds by 
gifts of milk, lower charges for folding to manure a crop, and by the occasional 
offering of a kid* 
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7. Goats compete with sheep and cattle in so far as they are browsed to- A.pp. 
gether on the land just after the m 6 ^ harvest is gathered. There is also always 7 ^’ 
a little grass growing on the fallow lands which the goats eat , on the other 
hand they will eat plants which have not been touched by the other animals. 

Land made free from the mhi harvest can stand grazing for only about a month 
and after that, Le , m May and June, goats are chiefly fed on iuhkas (fruit 

or phalis of Khar and sJasham trees), though the goats will not touch the leaves 
of these trees. Leaves of her (plum) and mulberry trees are also fed to them 
as also those of fhulaij and ak and malla shrubs. These fruits and leaves are 
not touched by other domestic animals, except camels, and thus during th’s 
period, when grass is scarce, goats do not compete with other animals for food 

In July, if the rams are timely, grass sprmgs up and goats feed on it Malla 
bushes are not so much eaten at this time, as they are said to turn bitter. 

Grass constitutes the chief food of goats until the end of September, with, 
of course, occasional attacks on the standing chari fodder crop, which is usually 
gathered in by October and November and goats, along with other animals, 
come on to the fields thus set free From November, night-feedmg begins, 
since owmg to lack of grazing areas, the goats do not get enough in the day. 

Ghari fodder which has been grown with pulses, leaves of trees, and senji metka 
odder also form part of their fare. As has been said earlier, every opportunity 
is taken to let them feed without the cultivator’s permission on the green 
rahi crops on the fields. 

8 . In Tehong no cultivatmg tenants own goats. Landowners who have App. 
goats, unlike the goatherds, feel under no obligation to give gifts of milk, etc. g/ 
Such owners do not purchase fodder for their goats but use that grown on thei^’ 
land N., an drain non-cultivating landowner, owns 15 goats and gives no 
milk to win anyone’s favour. The manure from his goats is used on his land, 
which he lets out on share rents, and fodder is grown on it according to his 
requirements. M., a Qujar, has 17 goats and 4 kids and A., an Amin, 14 goats 

and 2 kids. Both these men are goatherds who own no land or share in the 
village shamilat (common land). Fodder for their goats they obtain in exchange 
for goat manure. 

It is estimated that one goat produces roughly three seers of manure per 
night — day droppings could not be estimated as the goats are m the fields at 
that time. At this rate, droppings come to 90 seers in a month, or 27 maunds 
in a year. According to this calculation A.’s goats, including the kids, would 
probably produce about 400 maunds of manure in the year. A cart-load of 
goat manure weighing approximately 12 maunds ordinarily sells at a rupee, and 
consequently A. would earn from the manure of his goats about Es. 33/-. 

Last year when he had the same number of goats with him, he exchanged 
the manure for two kanals of fihan-^mung-moth fodder crop in October, and two 
kanah of senji metha fodder in February. If he had to purchase this fodder, it 



App would tave cost tiin at that time, Es. 28/-. A. meets his fodder charges by 
“g*. exchange for manure. 

Every year A. gives 10 to 12 seers of milk valued atEs. 1/4/0 to Es. 1/8/0, to 
each of a few influential landowners whenever they have an unexpected demand 
for it, e g,, when an animal falls ill or for an officer on tour To one or more of 
such owners during the year he offers one kid (usually 20 to 25 days old), valued 
at about a rupee. He also grazes gratuitously eight goats of such owners, thus 
givmg free service worth from Es. 12/- to Es. 16/- per year This is, however, 
only done by A and for no apparent economic motive. M., the other goatherd, 
grazes one or two goats for owners but always charges one to two rupees per 
year. His milk gifts do not exceed Es. 1/8/0, and he presents a kid only once in 
two years or so. 

App. 9 No grazmg fee is levied by the proprietors of Tehong, nor is this levied in 
the neighbourmg villages of the adjommg tahszl of Nawanshahr. During wmter 
goat-keepers sometimes buy the branches of ber trees for their goats to graze 
on the leaves and the twigs are used for fuel ; each tree costs from eight to ten 
annas according to the luxuriance of the foliage, and provides seven days’ food 
for one goat. The value of the twigs as fuel is about two annas ; generally, 
however, the owners keep these branches for fencing purposes, and give the 
leaves away to the goatherd for his labour in cutting them off. In this village 
no grazing fee is levied by the Eevenue on Forest Department, District Board 
or any other body At Phillour in summer goat-keepers buy tukha from the 
District Board and the Forest Department. 

10. Miscellaneous expenses incurred are as follows. Where goats are kept 
A. in large numbers they are driven to a shed or an enclosure for the night, 
but where only two or three are kept they are tethered. The rope for this 
costs from 2| to 3 annas, and lasts for about two months. 

The cost on medicines may be put at eight annas per goat per year. Once 
a week goats are also given salt and masalla (a mixture of spice and herbs used 
as a tonic for the animals) consisting of ajwayan (seeds of the dill plant) at a 
cost of about eight annas per year per goat. 

11 & 12, Goat manure is used by cultivators and is preferred to cow-dung. 
11 & folding of goats 6n land m order to obtain the manure is considered to give 
12. better results than using stack manure, as the latter may have lost much of 
its value by standing. Goat urine is also considered to be valuable and in 
folding both urine and dung directly affect the soil, especially if the land is 
ploughed immediately after every night’s foldmg in order to mix the manure 
well with the soiL This gives the best result but is not usually done, nor is the 
folding of goats practised by the cultivators regularly every year ; it is only 
adopted occasionally on such lands as it is thought necessary for improving 
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the fertility of the soil. The animals are taken mto the fields at sunset, and App. 
remain there until the following mornmg when they are taken by the goatherds 
for browsing elsewhere. While the folding continues, the zermndar gives food 
to the goatherds who guard the animals against thieves He may also pay 
Re. 1/- for manuring one ghumaon (8 hands) ; for example, M. B gave Rs 7/- 
to N., a goatherd, for the manuring of his seven ghumaons of land last year 
A complaint is made that when cash is paid the herdsmen do not manure the 
land properly, but remove the goats before sufficient manure has been dropped. 
Where the number of goats is small, it is not usual to take special care to 
keep goat manure separate from cow-dung , the extra trouble involved is not 
considered worth while, but where goats are kept in large numbers the manure 
IS stacked separately N , the Aram non-cultivating owner mentioned above, 
who keeps 15 goats, stacks the manure in a different heap from the cow-dung. 

The goatherds seldom keep other cattle ; where they do, the dung is convert* 
ed into cakes for fuel , consequently only goat manure is stacked by them. 

The zermndar attaches more value to pure goat manure. As M., one of the 
goatherds said, It attracts the zemmdar much more and brmgs us a better 
price. 

13 The keepers of goats generally exercise control over coverings so that App. 
the kids may appear in the months of Fhagan and Ghet (the middle of February j'g* 
to the middle of April), or Asoj and Katah (the middle of September to the middle 
of November) At other times the male is not allowed to browse with the herd. 

These temperate seasons are considered favourable for the growth of the kids, 
and enable them to bear the ensuing summer heat or the severe cold of the 
winter, respectively. During these seasons green fodder crops are plentiful, 
and the milk yield of goats also increases with a consequent larger share of it 
for the kids ; it is said that covering 'is more successful in these months ; the 
period between covering and the birth of the kid is five months. 

14. It is difficult to say how many kids a goat bears during its lifetime, App. 

but on an average a goat probably bears from fourteen upwards. 14 * 

15. It cannot be said at what age, or after which lactation, goats are App. 
slaughtered ; supply and demand of meat and the milk yielding capacity of the fg, 
goat, are the chief factors in determining the age for killing. When a male goat 

is not available a female goat is slaughtered instead. A goat may also be killed 
or sold to a butcher if it falls ill and is not expected to survive ; the goatherd 
distributes the flesh among his friends or those in whose good books he 
wishes to remain. When female goats are slaughtered, it is usually at quite 
an early age, but generally they are retained except for special reasons such as 
disease, age, undue fatness or low yield of mi l k. 
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A.pp* 16. To find out the tyiiIIt yield of goats two animals belonging to A., an 
16. Arain, were placed under personal observation and the results are given below 

Case No, 1. 

The goat gave birth to a kid on 27th September, 1925. 


Date of Exarmmtion. 

Yield of Milk 

Remarks. 


in seers. 


27-9-25 

i 

Excluding kid’s share. 

5-10-25 

1 


15-10-25 

1 

99 

27-10-25 


The kid was removed. 

10-11-25 

li 


26-11-26 

H 


2-12-25 

n 


10-12-25 

n 


26-12-25 

1 


10-1-26 

1 


28-1-26 



8-2-26 

i 


12-2-26 

, , 

Supply stopped. 


Case No, 2. 


The goat gave birth to a kid on 23rd October, 1925. 

23-10-25 

1 

Excluding kid’s share. 

27-10-25 

h 

99 

10-11-25 

4 

99 

17-11-25 

i| 

The kid was removed. 

25-11-25 

If 


2-12-25 

If 


10-12-25 

H 


26-12-25 

14 


10-1-26 

n 


28-1-26 

1 


8-2-26 

1 


12-2-26 

1 


22-2-26 

4 


2-3-26 

I 


15-3-26 

J 


25-3-26 

• . 

Supply stopped. 

Assuming that the goat continued to yield milk in the same quantity from 

one date of the test to the next following, the normal yield of milk in one lacta- 

tion, in the case of the first goat was 144 seers, and that of the second 146 


seerSt It would, therefore, seem that a goat yields milk for 4-| to 5 months in 
one lactation and that its yield of milk during that period, on the average of 
the two goats examined, is about 145 seers. 
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17. Tte milk of the goats may be drunk plain or as lassi by the owners’ App. 
family, or sold, especially if there is a surplus available in the village. A , one n] 
of the goatherds, sells his milk in Tehong only and does not contract with 

any confectioner at Phillour like M , the other goatherd. In Tehong the 
milk IS sold at from eight to ten seers to a rupee according to the demand for 
it. M sells to the confectioner at Phillour at the rate of twelve seers to the 
rupee, and carries the milk to him daily. The confectioner has paid M. Es. 80/- 
m advance and the latter prefers this to the irregular demand of the village 
customers, as he gets his money m advance in a lump sum, even though it 
means a daily journey of six miles to deliver the milk. If we assume that 
the average rate is ten seers to a rupee then the 145 seers of Tmlk given by 
the goats under observation, would bring in Es 14/8/0 during each lactation 
period. A goat is usually milked twice a day, morning and evenmg, although 
it is a docile animal and can be milked at any time and as many times as 
desirable 

18. Goat’s milk is regarded as poorer in quality than cow’s milk, and much App. 
more so than a bufEaloe’s The chief consumers are those who cannot afford i8. 
cow’s milk ; people in better circumstances think it below their dignity to consume 
goat’s milk, and although they sometimes keep goats to supplement the milk 
from the cows, it is usually because goat-keeping is less expensive, and their milk 
often tides over a dry period until their milch cattle come into milk agam ; 

as U. S, and H. 8., two landowners, said, Goats we keep for nothing. It does 
not matter even if we drink goat’s milk for a month or so until our buffaloes 
come into milk again ” Goats are usually only kept by people who cannot 
afford to maintain cows or buffaloes 

19. Eads are allowed their mother’s milk by the goatherds for three or four App. 
weeks, by which time they have learnt to eat the leaves of the her tree and can be A. 
weaned. During the suckling period a kid is allowed a half to one seer of milk 

per day, but where there are two kids the share for the two is reduced feom f to 
seers Less milk is given to male than to female kids ; kids which promise 
to become good goats are allowed the whole of their mother’s milk until they 
are weaned Kids of goats belongmg to private owners, may take as much 
as two months before they are entirely weaned, 

20. Goat’s milk is turned into lassi, butter or gH, but owmg to its poor App. 
quality, the yield of the last two is comparatively small. Well-to-do people ^ 
use it only for drinking, or m tea or sardaie (sherbet of milk, sugar and water) , 

03 aly poorer people and the goatherds use it for lassi, or in the making of 
butter and gM, 

21. The Jcassabs (butchers) slaughter goats of both sexes normally when App. 
they are six months to two years old , males are preferred, but females are also 
slaughtered for the reasons already given, or when they are sterile. The average 
amount of meat per animal is about twelve seers and it usually sells at from six 

to eight annas per seer. 
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-A-PP. 22. The Sikhs are forbidden by their religion to eat the meat of an animal 

22. which has not been killed by jhatha (slaughter by one blow), while Moham- 
medans can only eat the meat of those which have been slaughtered according to 
Muslim rites. A few Hindus follow the Sikh custom but most of the Hindus m 
the village purchase meat from the butcher Except Brahmans, Khatns, two 
Bamas, the womenfolk of the Hindus and some Sikhs, all the people of the village 
eat goat’s meat. There is only one meat shop, that of a kassab (Mohammedan 
butcher). Well-to-do people other than the Sikhs, for whom no jhatha shop 
exists, eat goat’s meat about once or twice a month an- 1 so do the labouring 
classes who receive cash wages , tenants and agricultural labourers eat it once 
a month or even less , sumrs (goldsmiths) eat it two or three times a week. 

App. 23. The Mohammedans slaughter goats on their two major festivals — 

23 . Id-ul-fitf and Bahr-Id In the year 1925, ten goats were slaughtered on 
the former occasion and fifteen on the latter ; the other people have no special 
time for slaughtermg these animals 

App. 24. The import and export of goats are not recorded ; people buy 

24. a,nd sell as and when they like. Durmg the year of inquiry it was estimated, 
that meat-sellers from outside sold in Tehong the meat from 104 goats, 
nme of which were purchased here. The village butcher was estimated to have 
sold the meat from 52 goats, whereas he had purchased only 12 in Tehong. 
Of the 25 goats sacrified on the two ^Ids (festivals) only 6 were purchased in 
the village. Thus of the 181 goats, the meat of which was sold in the village, 
only 27 were purchased here and the remaining 154 brought from outside ; hence 
the village is not self-sufficient in its requirements of goats’ meat During the 
year, goats were sold at from Es 8/- to Ks 22/- for keeping, and from Es. 6/- 
to Es. 9/- when intended for slaughter 

App. 25. The bones of a goat are sold with the meat and in the estimate of goat’s 
meat (10 to 14 seers) the bones have been included The dead bodies of goats 
which die a natural death, are eaten by the sweepers to whom they go as a 
right ; no use is made of the bones, they are thrown away. 

App. 26, Goats’ hair is never sold, but is thrown away, except when taken by 
the ghumars (potters), for making goons or bags used to carry loads on mules and 
donkeys, in exchange for one or two earthen pots. 

The horns are useless but the hides are sold at one rupee each to traders, 
who come from Hoshiarpur and Ludhiana. They are turned into leather for 
shoes or are used to cover small drums, or made into mashahs (bags for carry- 
ing water) 

App. 27. In addition to the meat and the other things mentioned above the 

27 * following constituents of a goat’s body are sold, 

(a) Andan (intestines). These are twisted into tands or leather thongs, 
which are used by pengas or cotton teasers to make their bows. 
One ammal’s intestines cost half an anna. 
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(6). Peti (paunch) go to poor people who cannot afford to purchase meat ; App. 
they are also given to dogs. If sold, the feti from one animal brings 37 ' 
in one anna 

(c) . Salagal (lungs, liver, spleen and heart) sells at the same rate as the 

meat, i.e., its price is from three to four annas 

(d) . Halali (liver) is eaten by poor people only and costs three to four 

pice. 

(e) . Ski and hhundroo (head and hoofs) are sold together and bring in 

from four to six annas. 

28. The Settlement Officers have made no remarks in the Village Note 
Book regarding profits from goat-keeping. 

29. The following table gives the figures for the number of goats in -^PP* 


Tehong at different periods : — 

Year. 

No. of Goats. 

1881 

214 

1886-86 

361 

1887-88 

303 

1891-92 

150 

1892-93 

177 

1899 

339 

1904 

529 

1909 

316 

1914 

263 

1920 

174 

1923 

311 

1925 

248 


30. Orfs, nomadic goat-keepers, Muslims by religion, are said to visit the village App. 
occasionally, and are employed in making the boundaries of village fields. They 
generally make short stays of a few days, and stop outside a village on fallow 
fields or uncultivated sharmlat lands, for which they pay nothing but their goats 
browse freely on the lands and on the leaves of trees. If, however, they are 
asked to fold their herds on a particular land to manure it they make a charge. 

In cases of longer halts they shift their locations, and, as has been mentioned 
earlier, they charge cooked food for at least four men for as many days as they 
fold the goats on the land , alternatively they charge one rupee per ghumaon 
of land ; they also get the fuel from the trees and water free. 

31. There are ceaseless complaints against the goatherds. Many co- App. 
sharers m the shamilat complam against the depredation of the goat-keepers 
whose animals do considerable damage to sugarcane and other crops : bitter 
complaints are also made of damage done to trees. The darogha of the District 
Board Axborioultural staff made no complaint against the goat-keepers of Tehong, 



App. 

A. 

31 . 


App. 

A. 

32 - 


App. 

A. 

33 . 


App. 

A, 

34 . 


App. 

A. 

35 . 


App. 

A. 

35 . 


App. 

A. 

37 . 


but of those villages neater the road, he said “ Every day despite the harsh 
treatment meted out to them they do not refrain from their depredation/* 

The goat-keepers are often said to bribe the lower servants of the staff so 
that their mischief remains undiscovered Complaints have been made by the 
Phillour Forest Department concerning depredation by goats, and owners have 
often been prosecuted, but this seems to have had little effect. Occasionally 
damage done by goats leads to violence, especially on the main roads or near 
the Phillour rahh. 

32. It was pointed out that goats are responsible for the absence of trees 
towards the west portion of the Dhaha and also towards the north where some 
her trees were standing shorn of branches and leaves. It was also said that there 
were now fewer trees on the Bet side of the village due, as R said, to the fact 
that, where there are goats it is impossible for trees and leaves to grow.” 

33. The zemindars feel the decrease in the supply of wood for implements 
and fuel As B. said, Fuel has always been free to the zermndar, but now we 
are helpless. The goat-keepers do not leave any wood on the trees nor allow 
fresh trees to grow and we are often compelled to buy wood for fuel.” Two 
other men said much the same, and all landowners badly desire a speedy 
remedy from the continuous damage done by goats to the trees and crops 

34. The goatherds keep a dhay%g% and a hatJm The former is a long bamboo 
eight to ten feet in length with a curved iron blade at the end, which is used for 
lopping off the high branches of trees The latter is something like a knife with 
a wooden handle, eight inches long, with a blade of the same length and about 
three inches broad and generally curved at the end These insturments are 
said to be so strong and sharp that they can easily cut a branch as thick as the 
thigh of a man. The use of axes are, therefore, not necessary, but small kulharis 
(hatchets) are used occasionally when the other things are not available. 
Observation shows clearly that goatherds are never content with lopping off 
leaves alone ; they try to cut branches also for fuel 

36. Investigation failed to disclose any part of the village to which the 
goats did not have access and consequently no comparison of any two areas was 
possible ; moreover, the goat-keepers and their herds do not remain within the 
village boundary but go as far afield as three miles and sometimes even beyond. 

36. Goats are kept everywhere in the Jullundur District. Inquiry from 
goatherds here and at Musapur in the Nawanshahr tahsil and zemindar friends 
in the Uakodar and Jullundur tahsils show that the customs and privileges 
of the goatherds throughout the District are much the same. 

37. Ho attenipt seems to be made to improve the breed by selection of the 
sire. The breed of a goat is judged by its milk yield and also whether it can live 
on ordinary food, including leaves, left untouched by other domestic animals. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE USED BY INVESTIGATORS. 

I —GENERAL. 

1. Physical description of village and soils. 

2 Statistics of population for all censuses that have been taken Distribution, if avail- 

able, by sex, age and caste Causes of changes in population Mortality from 
plague, influenza, cholera and other serious epidemics; point out if mortality 
was particularly severe between certain ages, or in either sex 

3 Marriage Age of marriage for boys and girls in the various communities. 

4. What is the size of an average family ? 

5 Prepare a statement showing — 

(1) The number of (a) persons, (b) families, who depend on agriculture for their liveli- 
hood, and classify as floUows — 

{a), (i)> wholly dependent, 

(ii), partly dependent ; ^ 

{b) (i) rent receivers only {i non-cultivating owners), 

(U) actual cultivating owners, 
rent payers (tenants) only, 

(tv) labourers, 

(v), others, for whom details should be given. 

(2) . The number of (a) persons, (b) families, whose chief means of livlihood is cottage 

industry. 

(3) . The number of (a) persons, (b) families, who do not follow any productive calling 

and live on charity, begging, religion, etc., etc. 

(4) . The number of (a) artisans, (6) families, of artisans in the village. Give details. 

(5) . The number of (a) field labourers, (6) families of field labourers 

(6) . The number of (a) persons, (b) families, whose principal means of livelihood is agri- 

culture, but who depend upon other occupations, such as industry, field labour, 
grass and wood selling, gadda hire, service, etc , to supplement their income 
from agriculture. 

(7) The number of (a) persons, (6) families, whose principal means of livelihood is any 

occupation other than agriculture, but who follow agriculture as a subsidiary 
calling. 

(8) . The number of persons who live outside the village for a large part of the year and 
• who earn their livelihood in professions such as service, 

(9) . The number of — 

(t). military servants, 

(ii). teachers, 

(ui), pleaders, 

(iv), civil servants, 

(v) persons who work in cities as menial servants, 

(vi). pensioners. 

Note — Distinguish between those persons who, or whose families, are resident in the 
village more than nine months in the year, and those who, although natives of 
the village, ordinarily spend less than three months in it. 

(10). Number of (a) persons, .(6) families, living on money-lending and trade. 

Give, if possible, details as to income-tax paid in recent years. 

6. How does a cultivator employ himself in hours not spent in work connected with 

the cultivation of the land? 

7. How does a cultivator employ himself in slack seasons — 

(a). When agricultural conditions are normal; (6). when they are abnormal t 
Does he follow any subsidiary industry ? 
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8. Describe fully the way in which village artisans and menials are paid by cultivators 
Describe their rights and privileges in the village. 

Give annual wages usually paid to each class and also inayns and other dues paid on 
the occasions of social and religious ceremonies 

9 Describe fully the economic position of a field labourer in the village organization. De- 
cribe his rights and privileges in the village 
How is he paid? 

Is there a tendency for younger men to emigrate to the towns ’ If so, m what capacity ? 
n.— CROPPING AND CULTIVATION. 


1 Give from the Milan Raqba statement of the Village Note Book an abstract showing 
for the village as a whole; — 



Total area 

Banjar 

Hadim. 

j 

Banjar 

Jadid. 

Cultivated area with 
classes of soils. 

1900 

1920 (or nearest year) 






2. Prepare from the Jinswar statements of the Lai Kitab a statement in the foim shown 

on page 305, with any modification that may be necessary for the particular village, 
showing the average cropping for the past five years. 

3. Have any important changes occurred in the cropping during the past twenty years ; 

if so, what ? 

4. Take about 50 fields representative of diffeient classes of soils, and fi om the hhaara girda-- 

wan examine the cropping for the last eight harvests in order to see what are the 
most common rotations of crops 

5. Have the high prices of (1) cotton, (2) sugarcane, resulted in their cultivation being exf 

tended ? 

6. What crops are manured ’ What manure is used ? Whence is it obtained ? How much 

is used per acre for each crop ? When is it applied ’ 

7. Givein theform of a calendar an account of the year’s operations on two holdings of 

different sizes selected from the following, 2, 5, 10, 20,50 acres, showing month by 
month the number of workers, etc 

What crops are irrigated by (a) wells, (h) canals, (c) other means of iriigation ? Give 
the usual number and dates of waterings for each. What number of waterings for 
each of the chief crops do the zemindars consider necessary to give the best residts ^ 

9. Are the fields carefully levelled for irrigation by (a) wells and (5) canals? Is there 
any waste of water ^ 

10. What is the number of ploughings usually given for each of the chief crops and when are 

they given ? Does this vary on different classes of soils ? 

11. Is weeding regularly done ? If so, for what crops ’ Who do the weeding ? 

12. Have any improved implements been introduced in the village ? If so, whence have 

they been obtained? 

13 Have any selected varieties of seeds, as recommended by the Agricultural Department, 
been adopted in the village ? If so, what ? Give details of numbers and varieties. 
Hav-e the results been good ? Give, if possible, the increase in yields or other advant- 
ages obtained from the use of selected seed ’ 

14. What improved methods of cultivation, if any, have been adopted ? What have been 

the results? 

15. Where is the nearest Demonstration Fana ? Have any demonstrations been made in 
or n^ the village ? Have any of the zemindars visited an Ixpenmental or Demon- 
stration SWT If there IS a District Agrionltnral Association, do the remindars 
knoTv anything about itT Has it conferred any practical benefit on the villago ? 

Whw IS the nearest rain-gange T Give monthly figures of rainfall for each of the past 

ten years. ^ 


16 . 
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Crops?. 


Rice 

2 Jowar 

3 Bajra 

4 Maize 

5 Til 

6 Sugarcane . . 

7 Pepper 

8 Cotton 

9 Indigo 

10 Pruits 

11 Vegetables 

12 Podder 

13 Others 

14 Total cropped 

15 Kharaba 

16 Total sown , . 

17 Percentage of kharaba 


18 Wheat 

19 Bariev 

20 Giam 

21 Peas 

22 Tobacco 

23 Fruits 
!24 Vegetables 

Fodder 

26 Others 

27 Total cropped 

28 Kharaba 

29 Total sown . . 

30 Percentage of kharaba 
on sown 


31 Total cropped area 

32 Total Kharaba 

33 Total sown 

34 Per cent, of kharaba on 
sown 

135! Per cent, of cropped on ' 
cultivated area 


8 9 10 






11 


12 




a c8 

O O 


13 


Special 
ci ops. 


Rice 


Sugarcane. 

Cotton 

Indigo 


Wheat . 

Gram. 

Peas 
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IIL— IRRIGATION 

1 What are the sources of canal irrigation’ Is the village situated near the “tail*’? 

13, Is irrigation by flow or lift ’ 

3 Is canal irrigation received in both harvests ’ In the }aH is canal water obtained lor 

sowings only, or aie subsequent waterings also possible ’ 

4 When does canal urigation usua.lly begin, and when does it stop ’ Is it continuous or 

by rotation on different branches or minors of the canal ’ 

o How IS the internal distribution of watei made between cultivatois ’ Is it a fair distri- 
bution ? Do cultivators, who do not requiie water when their turn comes t ound, sell 
it to others ’ If so, at ivhat rates ’ 

6 Give the number of wells (a) in use, (b) capable of use, now and twenty years ago 

7. When are the wells usually worked ? Give the number of yoke foi each well and the 
hours of work done by each yoke in one day What area can a well iriigatc in twenty- 
four hours assuming the numbei of yoke to be sufficient to keep the w^ell in work the 
whole of that time ’ Give depth of water, and numbei of hours the well can be w^ork- 
ed. 

8 Is canal irrigation assisted by wells ? If so, when and to what extent, and for wdiat 
crops ? 

9, If there are harani, well and canal holdings in the village compare the labour and cattle 
necessary for the proper cultivation of ten acres of bamm, well, and canal lands 
respectively Give the figures for labour and cattle for any of these three types of 
holdings that may exist in the village and ilustrate them by the actuals of ten hold- 
ings of various sizes 


IV —HOLDINGS. 

1, From the total number of owners m the village as given in Statement 6 of the Village 

Note Book deduct the number of those whose names have been counted more than 
once Divide the total cultivated area of the village by this number and so get the 
cultivated area per owner Compare the result with that obtained for a similar cal- 
culation on the figures of 1900. 

2. If any of the owners own cultivated land outside the village, add the area so owned to 

the total cultivated area of the village, and divide by the number of owners as found 
in 1 above and so obtain the total cultivated area per owner Note the number of 
owners who do not cultivate at all. 


3. Give a statement showing — 

Number of proprietary holdings owned : — 
(o). by a single owner. 

(6). „ 2 persons jointly, 

W- 3 „ 

(d) . „ 4 ,, ,, 

(e) . „ 5 „ 

{/). „ more than 5 persons jointly. 

4. Prepare a statement as follows . — 

Number of owners who own — 

(а) , less than 1 acre cultivated land. 

(б) . between 1 and 2^ acres land, 

(®)* ft ft 6 ,, „ 

(<^)» ft S „ ,, ,, 


(i), more than 60 acres land. 


In the case of (a) above, give a complete list of owners with their caste, mam 
occupation, etc. 

In this statement if three owners own 8 acres jointly and nothing more in the 
village, all three will come into (6). 


3. For thisstatement take first of all only the cultivated area of thevilJage concerned 
but in a Remarks Column show the effect of taking into account the culti" 
vated land owned outside the village, e.ff , if cultivated area outside the vil- 
lage IS also taken into account 3 of the owners in class (e) will come into 
{/), and 2 In class (/) into class (0 ' ^ ^ 
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5. For classes (a), (6), (c), (d) and (e) above, ascertain wbioh of the owners cultivate the 

whole or part of their own land and in addition also cultivate other land as tenants* 
Then prepare a revised statement as follows ; — 

Number of owners who cultivate: — 

{a) less than 1 acre (. .acres owned , . .acres rented ). 

(6). between land2Jacres (. „ „ ; . „ ,, ). 

(0) . ,, 2^ j» 5 ,, ( . ,, , . . ,, ). 

(d) >> 5 9, 7i »> i* • >i >> » • 5> »> )• 

(fi)* >» >» >> ( • S9 »» > • »» >> )• 

6. For (a), (6), (c), ( d) and (e) in paragraph 4 above, state for each sub-division, { 1) the num- 

ber of owners who actually cultivate in the village ; (2) the number who cultivate 
elsewhere as tenants or owneis , (3) the number who, on account of old age, infirmity, 
youth or other disability, neither cultivate nor have other means of livelihood , (4) 
the number of owners who do not cultivate, but have other means of livelihood, (a) 
inside the village, (6) outside it, and state what these are , (5) the number of owners 
who cultivate and have also other means of livelihood, regular or casual. State what 
these are 

7. How many owners are resident in the village ? 

How many of them cultivate ? What do the others do ? 

8. How many owners are non-resident ? Of the non-resident able-bodied men, how many 

are (a) in the Army, (6) in Government service, (c) in other service, (d) casual labourers ? 
Give a statement of pay and earmngs 

9. Give a list similar to 3 above showing — 

Number of cultivating holdmgs cultivated: — 

(а) by a single cultivator. 

(б) ,, 2 cultivators jointly. 

(c) . ,, 3 ,, 

(d) ,, 4 ,, ,, 

(®) J> 5 ,, 9 , 

(/)• ,, more than 5 cultivators jointly 
Note — Hired labourers will not be counted as cultivators for this purpose. 

10. Prepare a statement similar to 4 above showing — 

Number of cultivators who cultivate — 

(а) 2|- acres cultivated or less 

(б) . between 2i and 5 acres cultivated. 

(C)» »> ^ 99 7^ 99 ,, 

id). „ U „ 10 „ 

(e) . ,, 10 ,, 15 ,, ,, 

(/) „ 15 „ 20 „ 

(gr) „ 20 „ 50 „ 

(h) more than 50 acres cultivated- 

Note. — 1 Cultivating owneis and tenants, whether owners or not, will come into this 
account 

2, If three tenants cultivate 9 acres jointly, each will be credited with 3 acres ; 
if, in addition, one of them cultivates 4 acres alone, he will come into 
class (c). 

3, Show the effect on the classification, of taking into account land cultivated 
outside the village 

4, Where there are sub-tonants, these, and not tho tenants under whom they 
hold, should be counted Hired labourers should not be included, but part- 
ners in cultivation should. 

11. What IS the number of — 

(1) occupancy tenants, 

(ii) non-occupancy tenants under owners or occupancy tenants, 
snb-tenants under tenants-at -will, 

(a) , who own no land at all, 

(b) who own no land in the village. 

How many are permanently resident in the village ^ Give the length of tenancy to 
date as follows ; — 

(а) . Less than 3 years. 

(б) . Between 3 and 5 years. 

(c) , ,, 5 ,, 10 99 

(d) . More than 10 years. 

Note, — W here a son or nephew has carried on the tenancy of his father or uncle, etc. 
the tenancy should be regarded as continuous. 
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12. Of the tenants, how many are village menials ? How many tenants have supplementary 

means of livelihood and what are the supplementary means ? 

13. Read Chapter III. of Dr. Mann’s “ Land and Labour in a Deccan Village:^^ Prepare 

a statement of proprietary holdings similar to that on page 47, and a statement 
similar to that on page 51 for cultivating holdings 

Plot in this connection means not necessarily a Ihasra number. It is used to 

denote an unbroken piece of land and will include several Tchasra numbers, 
if these are continuous and held by the same owner or cultivator, as the case 
may be. 

14. Illustrate graphically the fragmentation of proprietary and cultivating holdings as m 

the charts facing pages 46 and 52 of Dr Mann’s book. 

Take ten proprietary holdings and illustrate five on each of two sheets, choosing two 
extreme oases of fragmentation and t he rest oi dinaiy ones Do the same for ten culti- 
vating holdings. 

15. Take four proprietary holdings in which there is much fragmentation. By means of the 

genealogical tables and the settlement records of the various settlements trace the 
history of each back as far as possible showing how fiagmentation has been the result 
of (a) succession, (6) sales, gifts and exchanges, (c) partitions. 

Give examples, if any can be found, of the reverse process of consolidation due to 
owners dying without sons, exchanges, purchases, etc 

16. Take four cases in which partition has occurred Show graphically the extent of frag- 

mentation before and after partition. If possible, select two areas in which more 
than one partition has occurred 

17 What are the practical disadvantages of fragmentation m this village ? Illustrate your 

answer by reference to specific instances. If possible, give details of litigation arising 
from boundary disputes In particular, inquire whether any land is lying unculti- 
vated owing to excessive fragmentation Give a list of some of the smallest plots 
and say what use is made of them. 

18 Can you give any instances in the village m which a cultivator could actually reduce the 

number of workers employed on his holding if consolidation were effected ? 

In practice, would the omtivator reduce his labourers oi would the same labourers be 
used, but for less time ’ 

19. What are the objections urged by the zemindars against consolidation of holdings ? 
Have any of them voluntarily agreed to consolidation ? Have practical benefits 
resulted ? 


V.-~EFBECT OE TENANCY. 

If possible, compare in as much detail as possible several holdings cultivated by their 
owners with several holdings cultivated entirely by tenants who are not them- 
selves mortgagors nor relations of the owners of the holdings they cultivate. Eor 
the purpose of this comparison, tenants who do not cultivate themselves should 
not be included. 

1. Is there any difference in the methods of cultivation, number and dates of ploughmgs , 

manuring, etc. ^ 

2. Is there any difference in the cropping? 

3. Is there any difference in perennials, such as trees, etc , on the holdings ? 

4. Is there any difference in efforts at improving land ? 

5. Is there any difference in the cattle, etc., kept ? 

6. Is there any difference in the buildings ? 

7 Is there any difference in education of the children ? 

Amplify, if possible, by reference to actual facts and figures. 

8. Is there any difference in the careers of the children (i,e, working as agriculturists, en- 

gaging in other business, migrating to towns, taking service, etc ) 1 

9. Is there any difference in the standard of living, or of debt, and in the facility with which 

credit can be obtained ? 

IO 4 Do tenants join Co-operative Societies as freely as owners ? 


♦University of Bombay, Economic Senes No 1, Oxford University Press, Bombay. 
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VI.— LAND REVENUE AND TACCAVI. 

1. What was the fixed laud revenue imposed at previous settlements and at the last settle- 
ment ? 

2 Give the incidence per cultivated acre of the present fixed demand 

3. What portion, if any, of the fixed demand is deferred on account of (a) protective %\ell 
leases, (6) other causes ? 

Attach a list of occupiers* rates charged on canal irrigation 
. What has been paid by the village in each of the past five years f oi (a) Land revenue, 
(b) Cesses, (c) Occupiers’ rates, (d) Total 
Give the average of the period, and the average incidence per matured acie 

6. What coercive processes, if any, have been issued duiing the past five yeais foi {a) land 

revenue fixed, (6) land revenue fluctuating ? Has land revenue been paid punctually V 
Has the lambardar had to pay part of it out of his own pocket and then recover from 
owners ? 

7. How IS the money for land revenue obtained ? Is smplus produce sold ^ Is it paid out 

of earnings from casual labour ? Is the money for it borrov ed ’ Has any money 
been borrowed for this jiurpose from Co-operative Societies’ If so, when, by whom 
and how much ? 

Take 30 specific cases representing large, medium and small owners and record the 
results 

8. In cases where money was borrowed for the payment of land revenue inquire carefully 

into the causes. Bid the borrower sell any of his pioduce of the harvest in question 
before or afiei the payment of land revenue ’ If so, w^hat did he do with the money 
so obtained ? Did he buy cattle or other necessaries with it ’ Did he use it to pay 
ofi debts ? 

9 Are the dates fixed for the payment of land revenue convenient for owners ? If not, 
what other dates would be more convenient ’ 

10 What (a) remissions, (b) suspensions, of laud revenue, have been gi anted dimng the 
past ten years ’ Why weie they granted in each case ’ 

11. Make enquiries similar to those detailed in 8 and 10 above for the payment of oooupieis’ 

lates 

12. What kwcav% has been taken for (a) sinking of wells, (6) other impi ovements, (c) pur- 

chase of cattle, fodder or seed, during the past ten years ? 

13. Were the instalments repaid with ease ? If not, how were they paid ’ Were any 

coercive processes necessary ? Was there any attachment and sale of property ’ 

14 Is taccav% popular ? Are loans taken from money-lenders when tacmvi might be taken ? 
Give specific cases, if any, and record the leason. If taccav% is not popular, what 
are the reasons, as given by the zemindars ? 

VII.— INDEBTEDNESS 

1 What are the chief purposes for which loans are taken ? Give approximate percentage 
of principal in each case, showing what is due to (a) peisonal expenditure, such as 
food, clothing, marriage, funeral, litigation, (6) piofessional expenditui'e such as seed, 
cattle, land improvement, land revenue, taccavij rent, purchase of land. 

*2. If a member of a Co-operative Society foi five ycais or more, state . — 
amount of old debt repaid by borrowing from the society, 

(^^). amount of old debt repaid by his own saving, 

(in), land redeemed by borrowing from the society, 

(w). land redeemed by his own saving, 

(v). land bought, 

(vi). land taken in mortgage 
^ Give amount paid in each case. 

3. Who are the money-lenders ? Zemindars or non-zemmdais ’ Give then number in 

each case Are zemindais repUaiig non-zemmdars as money-lenders, and with 
what lesults ? Give the ordinaiy business terms of each class Do they vary their 
terms according to the security ottered ’ On whal security is money lent ? ' What 
are the terms of repayment ? Ts recovery of loans stiietly enforced ? 

4. Give the approximate yearly income of persons whose chief profession is money-lend- 

ing ? 

5. Try to ascertain the sources from which repayments are made, as for example : — sal© 

of produce, grain or fodder, sale of cattle, sale of land, mortgage of land, sale or mort- 
gage of houses, cash earnings, or other sources 
6 From above discuss actual indebtedness you observed* how far due to poverty, ignorance, 
social observances, improvidence, temptation of increased credit and increased pros- 
peiity, diminished ability to repay through reduction of income, bad seasons, unsound 
credit Is (a) the land revenue, or (b) enhancenment of land revenue, or (c) too early 
a date for payment of the same, mentioned as a cause ? Do the money-lenders 
encourage debt ? 

7. Can you give any facts as to the etteot of indebtedness on the people ? 
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VIII.— MORTGAGES.* 


Gbitbbal 

Give an abstraot from Statement No 6 of the Village Note Book, showing quadrennially 
for the last 20 years — 

(а) . Number of mortgages 

(б) . (^). Total area mortgaged 
(ii). Cultivated area mortgaged. 

(c) . Land Revenue assessed on mortgaged area . i , ... 

(d) . Proportion that total and cultivated area mortgaged bears to the total and culti- 

vated area of village. 

Give for each mortgage the following information i— 

(а) {i). Total area owned by the mortgagor. 

Cultivated area owned by the mortgagoi 

(б) . (i). Total area mortgaged 

(n). Cultivated area mortgaged. 

(c) . Date of mortgage. 

(d) . Amount of mortgage debt and multiple of land revenue it represents. 

(e) , Form of mortgage : — {a) whether for fixed term, in which case, length of period 

and year of expiiy should be given, or (b) until repayment of mortgage debt, etc , 
with possession or without possession. 

(/). Whether, when the mortgage is with possession, the mortgagoi cultivates as a 
tenant, and if so, on what rent ? If not, who cultivates the land ? 

Prepare a statement in the following form : — 

Number of proprietary holdings in which there are mortgages 

(a) . Total.. 

(b) . Of which cultivated area owned is less than 1 acre. 

(c) . „ „ » »> between 1 and acres. 

/db .. «% »» »» 21^ •, 5 99 


6 „ 

7i 

>9 

7i „ 

10 

99 

10 „ 

15 

99 

16 „ 

20 

99 

20 „ 

50 


than 

50 

99 


Mortgages made xn last 
quadrenmum previous 
to 1902 in which 
quadrennial jamabandi 
was prepared, and m 
each succeeding 
quadrennial jamabandi. 

Total area 
under 
mortgage. 

Cultivated 
area under 
mortgage. 

Mortgage 

debt. 

Average 
mortgage 
value per 
acre. 

Average 
mortgage 
value per 
acre culti- 
vated. 

Mortgage 
debt as 
multiple 
of land 

revenue 

i 

( 1 ) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

w 

(6) 

(6) 

( 7 ) 

.. 

200 

160 

20,000 

15,000 

100 

75 

133 

100 

160 

120 


Notb. — 1 The necessary iniOTmpidn wiii nave uo be ontainea irbm statement No. 5 
of the Village Note Books. 

2. Where the mortgage money actually received was less than that recorded in 
Statement No. 5 of the Village Note Book or in the mortgage deed, the actual, 
if ascertainable, should be entered in red ink below that recorded in column 
4 above. Entries in columns (5), (6) and (7) should also he made on the basis 
of actuals, as illustrated above 

*The Special Questionnaire for Mortgages should he answeied if the investigator thinks 
useful results will be obtained. 


5 Redemption — 

{a). Give information for redemptions similar to that given for mortgages m para *A 
above ^ 

(6). Prepare a statement for redemptions similar to that given in statement para, 4 
but omit the last 3 columns ’ * 

(c) . For each of the redemptions made between 1913 and the present day ascertain 

whether (1) ledemption was automatic , (2) other laud was sold or mortgaged in 
order to effect the redemption ; (3) redemption was made by the owner, morfta<^or 
or a subsequent vendee , (4) how the money was obtained to carry out the re<femp. 
tion ^ 

(d) . Have mortgages, not subject to automatic redemption, been redeemed and other 

mortgages, subject to automatic redemption, contracted m then place ? Give in 
each such case briefly the terms of the old mortgage and of the new — (area, mort- 
gage debt, interest payable, period of new mortgage, etc ). 

6 Foi the total mortgages now in existence state what area is mortgaged to 

(а) , zemindars of the village, 

(б) , other zemindars, 

(c) . money-lenders, not belonging to agricultural tribes, 

(d) , others 

Give any information you may acquire about money-lending mortgagees, 

7. Have landowners who wish to mortgage their land any difficulty in finding mortgagees f 

8, Have mortgagors who wish to change a mortgage of a more burdensome kind into a 

mortgage under Section 6 (a) of the Land Alienation Act any difficulty m doing so ’ 
Is there any combination among money-lenders to prevent this ? 

9- In oases where mortgages have been conti acted during the past ten years, ascertain : 

(а) . The reason why the mortgage was made. 

(б) Did the mortgagor get the money in cash ’ If so, what did he do with it ? 

(c) If the mortgage consideration was extinction of debts, how were these debts con- 
tracted ’ 

(d) . Where there are several shareholders, ascertain whether the mortgage is by aU or by 

only some of the shareholders. 

IX.— SALES OF LAND 


1. Prcpaie a statement as follows . — 


Sales made in last 
quadrenmum previous 
to 190^m which 
quadrennial jamabandi 
was prepared, and in 
each succeeding quad- 
rennial jamabandi. 

Total area 
sold 

Cultivated 
aiea sold 

Sale 

prices. 

Average 
sale value 
per acre, 
t e., 4/2. 

Average 
sale value 
per acre 
cultivated 
i e , 4/3. 

Sale price 
as 

multiple 
of land 
revenue. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 


f r 

200 

150 

20,000 

16,00<J 

100 

76 

133 

100 

* 

ol o 

*• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

m « 


^OTE. — 1. The necessary information will have to be obtained from Statement No, 6 of 
the Village Note Books. 

2. Where the sale price actually leceived was less than that recorded in Statement 
No 5 of the Village Note Books or in, the sale deed, the actual, if ascertain- 
able, should be entered in red ink below that recorded in column 4 above. 
Entries in columns (5), (6) and (7) should also be made on the basis of actual, 
as illustrated above. 
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2, Show for each quadrennial period the sales — 

(^). By agriculturists — 

(а) , to zemindars of the village, 

(б) other zemindars, 

(c) money-lenders, other than those of agricultural tribes, 

{d)* others 

{ii)» By non-zemindars — 

(а) to zemindars of the village, 

(б) other zemindars, 

(c) money-lenders, other than those of agricultural tribes, 

{d) others. 

Give any information you may acqune about money-lending vendees. 

3. Have any persons who formerly did not own land in the village or elsewhere pui chased 

land in the village during the past twenty years ? How many of these were, at the 
time of piuchase, cultivating land as tenants-at-will m the village or elsewhere 
What were their castes ’ 

1. Have any small holdeis (owners of less than 5 acres cultivated at tune of sale or pui- 
chase) — 

(1) . lost land by sale durmg the past twenty years ’ 

(2) . gained land by purchase during the past twenty years 
What was the effect — 

(1) on reducing their holdings ’ 

(2) on increasing their holdings ? 

o Investigate in the case of ten sales made dui-uig the past five years the causes of sale 

6 Have any sales been made during the past ten years in order to redeem mortgages on 

other land ’ If so, give details 

7 Have any moitgages been made during the past ten years in order to purchase other 

land ? If so, give details. 

X.— SALE OE VILLAGE PRODUCE 

1. Describe the methods of sale — 

(%), Give the prices at which six principal crops of the village were sold in each of the last 
five years 

{%i) Give also the prices of these six products for each year as entered in the Circle Note 
Book. 

(%u) State generally who are the purchasers and how the prices are fixed between them 
and the gro\veis Note specially whether the price is fixed before, at the time, or 
after the produce is handed over, and whether the seller exercises any real in- 
fluence in deciding the prices 

(iv) Where a grower sells to his family shopkeeper, how is the account adjusted ^ Does 
the latter pay at once in cash or does he credit the grower’s account ? If the 
latter, how long af tei the delivery of the produce and at what rates ’ 

(v) . Where a grower is in debt and sells to his creditor, does he get as good a price as a 

grower who is not in debt ? If not, what is the difference ? 

(ui). How much of the surplus was carried by the producer for sale in a central market 7 
Is there any custom of selling in a central market through brokers who act as 
agents for the producers ? 

Describe the methods of purchase followed by purchasers in the central market—- 

(а) . Who pays the arhat ? 

(б) . Who tests the accuracy of the scales and measures used ? 

(c) Who pays the weighing charges ? 

(d) Give details of all other charges 

(e) . Does the cultivator get the rates prevailing in the central market for his 
__ prodimts ? 

2. "^ow many central markets are there in the neighbourhood ? What is the distance of 

each from the village ? 

а. How far is the nearest railway station ? Is it reached by a metalled road ’ 

4. How many roads leading to the j»rmeipal markets are available to the cultivator ? Are 

they kaehcha roads or metallhd f 
What is their condition in the rainy season ? 

5. What are the means of oonveyanoe available — 

(a) ^oddas ; (b) donkeys ,* (c) camels ; (d) others 

б, Was any produce held up-during the past five years m order to secure a better price ? 

How far does the local Credit Society, if there is any, help towards this end ? 

7. State the dates when the land revenue is ordmanly collected in the village Does the 

land revenue demand tend to make the cultivator sell his produce at once ? State 
the land revenue demand in terms of weight of produce at the actual viUase once 

8. If a Co-operative Sale Society exists, describe the benefits actually derived from it ’ 

0, What are the articles manufactured in the village ’ How are they sold ? 
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XI.— PURCHASES AND INDUSTRY. 

1. How do villagers purchase commodities required — 

(a), for industrial and agricultural use ^ 

(d), for their own household consumption ^ 

2. What is the number of petty shopkeepers in the village and what commodities do they 

sell ? 

3. What are the chief markets from which commodities aie purchased and what is their 

distance from the village ’ 

4 Are goods purchased on credit or on cash ’ If the former, how are payments made ’ 
I’or how long do credit accounts run ’ What disadvantages result from credit pur- 
chases ? 

5. Are the goods adulterated oi pure ’ If the foimei, find out if possible the loss to the 

consumei due to this ’ 

6. Take measures and scales used by shopkeepers and test their aecuiacy Note the dis- 

crepancy in each case 

7. If goods are purchased from a Co-operative Supply Society or Union, compare the prices 

with those of the local shops 

8. Do any village industries exist m the village ? Give details 

9. How is cotton ginned ^ Is spinning done in the village ? If so, by whom ’ 

Is any thiead imported ’ What is the number of looms ’ Who does the wea\ing ? 
Is the cloth used foi \illage consumption oi is any exported’ 

10. What IS the number of oiJ-presses ’ Who owns them ’ Aie they all m use Who 

works them ? 

11 Is dour giound in the village ’ If so, how ’ Who owns and ^ ho works the mills ’ 

12. Is sugarcane piessed in the village ’ How many piesses aie there ’ Who owns and 
who w^orks them ’ 

XII —PRICE OF LAND 

1. From the statement relating to sales obtain the percentage inoiease or decrease in the 

sale price of land — 

(fl). between 1895 — 99 1 

} and the last quadrennial period 
(6) between 1905 — 09 J 

2. Compare the above percentages with the percentage variations in cash lents between the 

same peiiods 

3. See para 376 of Dome' 6 “ Settlement Manual'' Work out the general use in prices by the 
second method explained therein, (a) since 1895—99, (6) since 1905— 09, taking for 
the purpose the six most important crops in the village and using yields in accordance 
with the instructions given in Question 6 of the Chapter on 

Compare the percentages in Question 1 with the percentages in Question 3, 

. If any land now under cash lents has been purchased during the past five years give the 
following figures separately for each transaction — 

{a) area of land sold , 

(b) total purchase price , 

(c) , average price per acre , 

(d) , cash rent per acre , 

(e) . per cent return of (d) on (c) , 

(/) cash rent per acre after deducting actual expenses paid by the landloid , 

(ff) per cent, return of (/) on (c) 

0 Take three holdings sold during the past five years not under cash rents. Jf icliable 

figures are available, work out the net per cent, return to the landloid on the pur- 
chase price. 

XIII.— YIELDS. 

1 Attach to your report a list of the yields assumed by the Settlement Ofi&eei at last 

Settlement for each class ot soil and each crop in the circle m which the village is 
situated ; and the estimates issued by the Director of Land Records. 

2. Attach a copy of the Settlement Ofiacer’s inspection note of the village. 

3 Enquire into the character of each harvest for the last five years for each of the chief 

crops Classify it as very good, good, above average, average, below average, poor, 
bad, according to its charactei 

4 Give the zemindars’ estimate of the yield in maunds per acre of each of the main crops 

for each of the above harvests on each class of soil. 

Make your enquiries from various zemindars at various times and note the replies of 
each. Attach these to your report for purposes ot comparison and give your opinion 
as to the reliability of the zemindar’s estimate. 
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5. Take the Settlement Oflioer’s assumed yields for the oirolo and adjust them loi the 

Village as follows, — . , 0 . 1 . u /. 

If Settlement Ofacer classed the village as average take the yields as they are ; if 
he classed it as very good, good or above average, make suitable addition to the 
yields , if he classed it as bad, poor or below average, make suitable deductions 

6. In using yields ” for general calculations use your “ ascertained ” yields it you regard 

them as reliable. Otherwise use the adjusted settlement yields desciibed in paiagiaph 
5 above. 

XIV.— RENTS, 

A — GEifBItAL. 


1. Prepare the following statement — 


' Abba oubtivatbd by ten ants- at- will. 

Area culti- 


Total cultivated area 
of village. 

Area culti- 
vated by 
owner. 

j vated by 
occupancy 
, tenants 

Paying at 
levenue 
rates. 

Paying at 
batai 
rates 

Paying 

oashients 

Paying 

other 

lents 

1 

2 

1 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


Acre 
per cent 
i of 

i total 

Acre 
per cent 
' of 

1 total. 

Acie 
per cent 
of 

total 

Acre 
per cent 
of 

total. 

Acre 
per cent 
of 

total 

Acre 
pei cent 
of 

total. 


2. Is there any difficulty in obtaining tenants ^ 

3^ Are changes frequent among tenants ^ Investigate conditions regarding the period of 
tenancy on thirty holdings. 

4 Do (a) tenants, (6) landlords, prefer cash or share rents ? 

Give reasons. Does their preference depend on kinds of crops or iriigation ? 

5. Read Chapter XX, of Dome’s “ Settlement Manual,'’ and according to the principles 

there laid down, work out the cash rents paid on different classes of soil, 

6. Have cash rents risen with the rise in the value of agricultural produce ? (Use material 

in Statement 8 of the Village Note Book to answer this question) 

7. Are zabt% rents paid on particular crops ? If so, on what crops and at what rates ? 

8. Is there any case of an owner taking fixed gram rents, irrespective of the state of the 

crop ’ Cite all such rents 

9. Do landlords give any advances to tenants in cash or grain ? If so, on what teims and 

how do they recover ’ Does the owner lend seed to his tenants and if so, on what 
terms ? 

10. Does the tenant receive from the owner any assistance or has the tenant any rights 

regardmg assistance towards (a) material for houses, (6) grazing, (c) fuel, (d) site for 
house, (e) water for any purposes, (/) natural products of the soil ? 

11. Is the exercise of the rights limited to the tenant’s own requirements or has ho any right 

of sale ? 

12. What rights, if any, has a tenant regarding the use of trees on the land and the planting 

of new trees ? 

13. Does the tenant make any gift of animal produce, such as milk, a goat at Bakr-ld, eggs, 

poultry, etc., to the owner ? 

14. Does the ownei* make any such gift to the tenant, e. g., a feast at the principal holy day 

or after harvest ? 

16. Does either owner or tenant make any gift, such as a feast at harvest time, to the 

labourers ? 

16 Gan you find any instance of aid rendered by the ownex to the tenant to combat pest.s, 
such as locusts, rats, etc, ’ 

17. Does the tenant render any similai aid to the owner ’ 

18. Does the tenant render any personal service to the owner — 

(a) on social occasions such as marriage, (6) on shikar, ( 0 ) on the entertctinment 
of guests, (d) or otherwise ? 
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li). Wliere grazing is moluded in the tenancy, does the owner provide any part of the stoot ^ 
If so, describe the custom or contract. Does the tenant pay rent in stock ? Does 
the owner share the produce, e g , milk, wool, young stock ? 

20. Does the owner actually influence or direct the rotation or the selection of crops to be 
grown ? Have you found any instance of an owner insisting on a certain crop being 
grown or on a certain rotation ^ 

2L Can the owner graze his cattle on his tenant’s fields after the crops are out ? 

22. Does the tenant get all the manure, or does the owner claim any share ? 

23. Does the owner make the tenant grind his gram at the owner’s mill (for districts such as 

Kangra, where owners keep m3ls) ? 

24. Are there any conditions forbidding the cultivation of part of the lands under tenancy, 

such as the reservation of lands for grazing ^ 

25. Can you find any other conditions of tenancy not referied to above, which are observed 

generally without being anywhere recorded, e g , presumably the tenant admits the 
right of the owner to visit the fields and view the crops ? 

26. Can you find any instance of an owner evicting a tenant forbad cultivation, faulty rota- 

tion, etc. ’ 

B. — Batai Rents. 

1. What are the usual rates on different classes of soil in each harvest ? 

2. How does the batai rate vary with the crop, such as wheat, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, 

fruit (mangoes) ? 

3 How does the batai rate vary with the custom according as the landlord or tenant, pays 

the revenue, water rate, local rate, other dues or some of these ? 

4 Are there any additional cesses paid to the landlord ? If so, what ’ (e g., haq z%mind(iTi 

2 seers per maund). 

5 Is the Cl op divided on the tenant’s land or at the owner’s house ? Does the owner or 

tenant carry the ownei’s share to his granary ’ 

6 Describe in detail an actual partition of the crop witnessed by youiself. Note deductions 

for charity j and to whom they go 

7 What deductions are made from the common heap for menials ^ Who threshes the 

owner’s shaie ’ What payment is made ? Who does the reaping, and how are the 
reapers paid ’ When the tenants themselves do the reaping, do they receive the 
reapers’ dues, if any ? 

8. What services, if any, do these memals render (a) to the owner, (5) tenant , in consideration 
of the portions received from the common heap ’ 

9 Who provides the seed ? 

10, Is it, or any portion of it, deducted from the common heap before sharing ? 

11 If so, IS the quantity deducted the actual quantity used, or is a little extra deducted 
over and above this ’ Who takes the seed so deducted ’ 

12. What deductions not so far mentioned are made from the common heap ? 

13 Are the fodder crops shared ? If so, give the rates for various fodder crops 

14. Do landlords allow any concessions regarding fodder, e. g,^ do they exclude from division 

a few kanals under fodder crops ? What concessions do they allow ? Does the owner 
allow the tenant a plot for vegetables or other produce for his own household use, 
taking no share for himself ’ Is there any crop of which the owner takes no share 
(such as a catch crop, e. g , smQ% after cotton) ? 

15. Where concessions for fodder are given, does the tenant make any gift of ammal produce 

to the owner in return ? 

16 Is the straw divided ? If so, of what crops and in what shares ? 

17. Is there any condition prohibiting fodder or straw from being sold ofi the land ? 

18. Does the landlord impose any conditions regarding the area or kind of fodder crops ? 

If so, what 9 

19. What changes have occurred in batai rates during the past twenty years ’ 

20. Do mortgagees charge higher rates of batai than owners ? 

21. Do aJl batai tenures run from year to year or is there any mstance of a lease or contract 

for more than one year ? 

22. Is there any instance of a share tenant sub-letting to another ? If so, does this indicate 

a right to sub-let ? If there is no instance, is this because the owners reserve this 
right when letting his land ? 

23 Make a special enquiry of ten holdings under batai rents. Ascertain from the Khmra 

Gwdawan what crops (area, urigation, etc.) were grown on each during the past 
five years Ascertain, if possible, what was (1) the tenant’s share in maunds of each 
01 op, (2) the landlord’s share, in any or all of these five years. (If this information 
cannot be obtained, do not attempt to estimate it yourself ) 

24 If accurate information can be obtained to Question 23, then work out the value at the 

prices current at the harvest in question of the (1) tenant’s share, (2) landlord’s shaie. 
If information for both harvests in a year is available, then work out the value of the 
total rent received per evlMvaUd acre . — 

Total value of rent, Rs. 350. 

Total cultivated area of holding, 35 acres. 
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XV.— EXPICNSES OF OULTIVATIOISr. 


1. All classes of cultivation — 


(a\ Pabtiottlak Holdings. 

Take five particular holdings for investigation State for cat h of them • — 

(i). Area cultivated, with kinds of soil(nahri, chahi, etc.), and uncultivated. 

Area sown in last five years with crops sown. 

Area returned as matured, kharaba, etc 

(^^), Cultivators, with details of working members of family, including oveiy one who 
assists in any process of agriculture upon the holding 
(m)^ Partners in cultivation, with details as above. 

(tv). Labourers paid in cash or kind throughout the year, with detail of payments, 
service rendered, hours and days of work 

(v). Cattle employed, with duties performed by them. Give details of days and 
hours worked throughout the year Is any use ' made of them when not 
required for any agricultuial process upon the holdings ? Give details, 
(vi). State if any cattle are hired, with details of hours, days and payments. 

(vzi). What manures aieused ’ How much is bought and how much home-pioduccd V 
What was the value of the former ’ Give details as to utilisation. Does 
the landlord pay for any part of the manuie ’ 

(vm). What fodder is used for the cattle employed (para (v) above) ’ How much 
is home-produced and how much bought ? Give values, and details of 
disposal. 

(tx). What gram is fed to cattle ’ How much is bought and how much home-pro- 
duced ’ Give values, and details of disposal. 

(ir). What implements are used ? Which are bought and which home-made? 
Give values , how long does each one last ’ Distinguish between those 
bought for cash and those supplied under custom for payment in kind, 

(xt) * Give details of any implements hired, up to the final harvesting of the gram 

Give details of period of hire, amount of payment made m cash or kmd. 

(xu) . Give details of any other miscellaneous tools used 

(xiu) . Give details of any other expenses of cultivation , salt for cattle, medicine 

for cattle, repairs, tahhas, carnage of manure to the fields, if not already in- 
cluded, 

(xiv) . Has the cultivatoi got a cart ’ If so, detail the uses to which it is put , 

expenses of initial cost and maintenance, earnings in cash or kind, with 
details of hours and days , distinguish between work on the cultivation of 
the holdings, and work mdependent of this Estimate value of work done 
in connection with cultivation of the holding. 

(xv) . Seed — Give rate per acre for different crops on different classes of soil. Who 

provides it ’ What is its value at sowing time ? Where is it obtained 
from ? 

(xm). Sowing — ^Are there any expenses of sowing not included in above ’ 

(xvii), OulUvatton after sowing, — Axe there any expenses not included above ? Give 
details. Give details as to weeding j who does it ^ 

(xvtii), Barveeting, — Are there any expenses not included in above ? What are they ? 
(xtx). Deductions from common hea^p, — ^Distinguish those which relate to expense^ 
of cultivation. Give values 

(ajflj). Threshing^ winnowing — Axe there any expenses not included above ? What 
expenses are incurred in carriage of crop to shop or granary or to landlord*s 
house ? 

(xx%). Give any examples of extraordinary expenses of cultivation within recent 
years due to calamities of season, such as flood. Has seed had to be re-sown 
more than once ? Is thoio any expenditure on^ hedging or on protection 
of the holdmg apart from particular crops, or on making bouiidaiies ? 

(6). Genebal. 

(%), Give figures for cattle, sheep, goats, etc , for each of the last five cattle censuses. 

How have increases or decreases in the cattle, etc., affected the supply of 
manure ? If cattle, etc., have decreased, have cultivators made good the 
supply of manure in any other way ? 

(w)* Do the owners of cattle sell the bones of dead animals If so, to whom ? If 
they are not sold, what use is made of them ^ 

(w). Are there any grazing grounds in the village, apart from fallow lands ? What 
is their area compared with the area of similar lands twenty years ago ? 
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(w). Is there a Government forest or rahh near by in which the village cattle graze ? 

If so, what facilities for grazing are allowed and on what fees ? 

(v). What are the sources of fuel in the village ’ 

Is cow-dung used for fuel ’ If so, make an estimate of the percentage of 
the total cow-dung so used 

(v%). If there is a Government forest or rahh near the village , do the villagers obtain 
fuel therefrom ’ If so, on what conditions and on what payments ? 

2, Well Cultivation — 


(a). Pabtioular Holdings. 

( / ). When was the well sunk and how much did it cost ? 

Did the ownei have it sunk thiough a contractor or did he himself superintend 
the work ’ Did he buy the bricks or have them made himself ? 

(ii). How did the owner find the capital ? Did he take a taccavi loan ? Did he 
borrow from a money-lender ^ If so, how much did he borrow, what was 
the rate of interest and when did he pay off the loan ’ 

{m) What are the expenses of maintenance borne (1) by the owner, (2) by the 
tenant, apart from the work done by the tarhhafi, kvmhar ot lokar m return 
for harvest dues ^ To what did they actually amount during each of the 
past five years ’ 

(b). General, 

{iv) What is the present cost of sinking a well ’ How does it compare with the 
cost of twenty, ten and five years ago ^ 

(v). Split up the cost into its component parts — price of bricks, payments to divers, 
to hired labourers, wood work, etc. 

(vi). What IS the cost of a chakla chob ’ Of what wood is it made ^ How long does 
it last ? 

(i;u). How many bullocks are used (a) for the well, (b) for ploughing, on an average- 
sized well holding ’ Give specific examples 
3. For Canal-Irrigated Holdings. 

Are the water-channels regulaily cleared ’ Does the owner or tenant clear them ? 

What IS the cost of clearance per acre irrigated — (check by particulai exam- 
ples) ’ 

XVI —CONSUMPTION, 

L Take the following classes of the village population for separate examination : — 

(g). Well-to-do land- owners 

(b) . Small land-owners and well-to-do tenants* 

(c) . Small tenants and agricultural lahoureis. 

(d) . Village memals 

(e) . Well-to-do non-agricultunsts. 

(/). Other non-asnculturists notmcluded m any of the above classes. 

For each class give a description from personal observation so far as possible: — 

(а) ol the number of meals each day at different seasons of the year ; 

(б) . the kind of food taken at each meab e, g , pulses, vegetahh s, chapattia, etc* 

2. Take up the following distribution according to ages and sexes : — 

Males and Females separately : — 

(а) . Below 5 years of age. 

(б) . Between 5 and 10 years of age. 

(c) . ,, lO ,, 15 ,, „ 

(d) , „ 15 , 25 „ 

(©} ,, 25 ,, 56 ,, ,, 

(/). Over 55 years of age. 

Give the average monthly consumption of different kinds of food for each age period 
of each class of the population mentioned m Question 1 . For cereals, pulses, gM^ 
millets and for other articles ’which can he so expressed, express the result m seers, 

3. If possible, obtain actual figures of consumption of the chief articles of food, wheat, mil- 

lets, pulses, etc , for ten families during a year and check your results in Question 2 
against these known quantities 

In the case of wheat, for instance, it should be possible to ascertain — 

(а) . Amount in stock with a family before the new wheat is brought in. 

(б) . The amount, if any, of this sold during the following year. 

(c) . The amount of the rahi crop reserved for home consumption. 

(d) . Sales and purchases during the year 

(e) . Amount m stock at the end of the year. 
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Knowing the niiinber, tex and ages of the family and dependents fed, the lesults of 
Question 2 can be checked If information i elating to particular families can be ob 
tained easily the figuies toi as many families as possible should be stated 
What classes of tbo population oat moat ? What kinds of meat do they eat ’ Bo they 
consume meat logularly oi only occasionally Give a lOugh estimate of the meat 
consumption of the village for a yeai 

5. What is the milk production of the village (a) cows, (b) buftalocs, (c) goats ^ Is any 

milk exported ’ Is any milk imported ’ How is the milk consumed, as ghi or laad 
or milk ’ 

Is the milk supply adequate for the needs of the population ’ 

6. Bo the food grains produced m the village suffice for the consumption Is there any 

export ’ If so, of what giains ? What other articles of food are impoitcd and ex- 
ported 

7. How do the people vaiy then* diet in times of scarcity ’ Give infoimation foi each 

class separately. At such times do any of the population leaie the village for work 
outside ? Where do they go and foi what woik ? 

S. Ascertain, if possible, wiiat changes m diet have occuried during the past fifteen years ? 

Special Qnestionnair e fo9 Mortgages 

PART I — ^Foe each mortgage. 

(1) . Give caste ox tribe of — 

(а) , mortgagor, noting whether he is — 

(^), a member of a notified agricnltuial tube in the district, or 
(%%), not a memhei of such a tribe , 

(б) , mortgagee, noting whethei he is — 

(t). a member of a notified agricultuial tribe , or 

(ti), not a member of such a tribe, but the holder of a oertifiicate as an agneul 
turist under the oiigmal Alienation of Land Act, (XIII of 1900) , or 
(m). not a member of such a tribe and not the holder of such a certificate. 

(2) « Is the mortgage embodied in a — 

(a), legistered deed, or 
(h). unregistered deed, or 

(c). only m the mutation register and Jamabanch ’ 

(3) . Give the particulars of the mortgage — 

(a), date, 

{&).area mortgaged — 

(e), uncultivated ; 

(ii)* cultivated Barani ; 
iUi), cultivated Nahri ; 

(w). cultivated Ohaht, 

( 0 ) , is a share in the BhannJat expressly included ? : 

(c) * any additional security such as houses, trees, etc ; 

(d) * sum inserted in the mortgage as consideration, with any additional details given 

therein ; 

(e) . sum due now as calculated from the mortgage deed and any endorsements there- 

on- 

(4) . Classify the mortgage as to whether it is — 

(i) , without possession 

(а) , in the form of clanse (6) section 6, Land Alienation Acts 

(б) . In some other form ; give points where it differs from above; 

(ii) , with possession — 

{«!)* m form of clause (a) of section 6, Alienation of Land Act , 

(6). in form of clause (o) of section 6, Alienation of Land Act , 

(e)» without any conOicion for automatic redemption, with bai-btlwafa olause , 

(d) * as above without bai-bilvickH clause ; 

(e) . any other form. 

(6). In (c), {d) and (e) above, note what is the condition as to interest Is the rent to be 
taken as interest on the whole amount of the consideration or on only a part ? 

(6) . In(o), (d) and (e) above, note the condition on which the mortgage may be redeemed. 

(7 ) . Trace the history of the mortgage as far back as you can. 

Give particulars of — 

(1) , previous deeds, 

{U\ consideration, 

area, 

fill), amounts of prmoipai and interest, 

(v). any payments towards redemption or reduction of the debt, 
purjiose given for further borrowing. 
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(8) , What changes have taken place in the area mortgaged during the period of the mort- 
gage, such as increase of cultivated area, increase of chahi or nahn ? 

(9) . During the currency of the mortgage, note any change in the land revenue assessed on 
the area moitgaged. 

(10) . From the revenue leeords of the village estimate the value of the land mortgaged 
at the time of each q[uadrennial Jamahandi, 

(11) . (a). In mortgages with possession, note who has cultivated the land during the cur- 
rency oi the mortgage (as entered in successive Jamabandis) 

(a). Note the rent as enteied in successive Jamahandis 

(c). Attempt an estimate of the value of the rent paid in kind, based upon the Director 
of Land Records’ outturns and Tahsii prices 

(12) . If original mortgagee is alive and trustworthy information is available, ascertain 
from what source the mortgagee obtained the consideration money, e g», whether he borrowed 
it from a money-lender, or saved it from his pay m civil or military employ, or from some other 
source. 

[Note. — ^Where the bai-hlwafa clause has been struck out by the Deputy Commissioner 
classify as (c)] 

(13) . Is the mortgagee the real party advancmg the money, or is he the agent of another 
party (bcTidm ) ; give such particulars as you may be able to obtain in case you believe the tran- 
saction is benrmi Note specially if theie is any attempt at evasion of the Alienation of Land 
Act 

(14) . Is there any evidence of a piior mortgage having been redeemed under the conditions 
of section 6, Alienation of Land Act, and of the same land having been re-mortgaged to the 
same mortgagee ’ 

If so, give such information as may be available that throws light on the effects of the 
Alienation of Land Act and attempts to evade it 

^16;* From the information you have gathered, note whether the mortgage was for the 
benefit of the mortgagor, e,g , to enable him to improve his land or increase his income or was 
merely an abuse of credit, enabling him to meet unproductive expenditure or to secure debts 
incurred on unproductive expenditure. (Classify as an abuse of credit, every contract that was 
not directed at the economic improvement of the mortgagor.) 

PART II — General Questions for the Assessment Circle under Investigation* 

1. Classify existing mortgages into — 

(а) , executed prior to 8th June 1901 , 

(б) . executed subsequent to this date ; 

Sub-divide these into {a, i) and (6. ^) between membeis of what are now agricultural 

tribes : 

(a. ii) and (b^ii) between members of what aro now agricultural tribes and others ; 
note if any statutory “ agriculturists ” are among the “ others,” 

(a. ^^l} and (6 %U) between parties, neither of whom are members of what are now 
agricultural tiibes 

2. Note in the above classification the number of mortgages (a) secured by a registered 

deed, (b) secured by an unregistered deed, (c) not embodied m a deed. 

3. Note in the above classification the total area mortgaged, uncultivated, cultivated 

barani, chahi and nahn ; note the number which include a share in the shamilaU 

4. Note in the above classification the total consideration money entered in the deed or 

mutation register, and the total which you have now found to be due. 

5. Note m the above classification the distribution of mortgages by classes (Fart I, Q. 4). 

6. Summarise the information collected as to the bai~hilwafa clause (Part I, Q. 4), with 

reference to the classification in paragraph 1 above. 

7. Summarise the information collected as to the conditions relating to interest (Part I, 

Q. 5) with reference to the classification in paragraph 1 above. 

8. Summarise the information collected as to redemption (Part I, Q. 6). 

9. Summarise the information obtained as to the history of mortgages (Part I, Q. 7). 

XO* Summarise the information obtained as to changes in the area mortgaged (Part I, Q. 8), 

m the laud revenue assessed (Q. 9), and in the value (Q. 10), 
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1 1 . Summarise the information as to cultivation and rent, giving such reference to the classi- 

fication as may prove of value. 

12. Is the morb^rage money derived from non -agriculturist money-lenders, from agricul 

tunst money lenders or from savings from salaries or other earnings f (Part I, Q. 12). 

13. Discuss the mfoimation gathered as to the benami tiansactions and evasions of the 

Alienation of Land Act (Part I, Q 13, 14), 

14. Discuss the economic effects on the land-owneis of the power to mortgage their land 

(Parti, Q. 15), encouragement of extravagance, encouragement of land improvement, 
etc. 

15. Discuss the information you have secured bearing on the rise of mortgagees fi om amongst 

agricultural tribes, from the points of view of (^) number of such mortgagees at differ- 
out dates , (^^) number of mortgages at different dates , (^^?) consideration money 
advanced. Is there any evidence of a decline in mortgages ; {iv) in favoui of non- 
agricultuial mortgagees, (v) by agricultural mortgagors’ 

16. Note any general conclusions which the evidence leads you to make on the subject of 

mortgages in the area under investigation 

Special QvAsUmvmre Goats. 

1. Give the number of goats in the village, classify by sex, and add details as to variety, 

if there is, any local variety recognised. 

2. Give details of the owners, with caste, tribe, mam occupation, religion, and note which 

of them are — (a) owners of land m the village, (b) co-sharers in the shamtlat, (c) tenants 
without proprietary light, (d) menials who do not cultivate as tenants, (e) other non 
cultivators. 

3. Who looks after the goats ? Note the common custom in the village for night and day 

herding , give the age, sex and tribe or caste of the goatherd, 

4. Where the goatherd is not a relative of the owner, give particulars of the remuneration 

he receives. 

6, What are the goats fed on ’ Note how far they are fed on grain or other food other 
than leaves , on leaves on owner's private land, on leaves from shmmlatt or from road 
side trees, government lands, etc. 

6, Are the goats confined or let loose to browse at will ’ What check is exercised over 

browsing ? 

7. Do goats hve on food which other domestic animals do not touch, or do they compete with 

other domestic animals for food ? Do they eat grass in competition with sheep or 
cattle ? 

3, How far is the cost of feeding met by payment in cash, manure, service, milk, etc., and 
how far is it free ^ 

9. Is any grazing fee levied by the proprietors of the village ? If so, give particulars. Is 
any grazing fee paid to any one else, such as Bevenue Department, the Porest Depart* 
ment, Railway, Canal Department, District Board ? 

Iff* Note any other expense involved in the keeping of goats not included above. 

11* What is done with the manure ? Are goats folded on the land for manurial purposes ? 

If so, what is the custom governing this practice ? 

Is goat manure stacked separ|»te Som cow manure ? 

12, What is the local opinion as to the value of manure ? Is it regarded as more powerful 
than cow manure ? 

I3» Is any control exercised over covering so as to secure kidding at any special season ? 
Give detaffs, 

14. How many kids does a female goat produce in its lifetime ? Does she kid once a year 

or twice ? Does she produce more than one kid at a time ? 

16. When are female goats slaughtered ? At what age or after which lactation 1 

16. What is a normal yield of milk per lactation ? Can you get accurate details as to yield 

per day at the beginning, middle and end of lactation ? What is the period of lac- 
tation ? 

17, What is done with the milk ’ Where is it sold andfor what price 1 What is a normal 

value to put on the milk of one lactation ? How often a day is the goat milked h 

15. Who are the chief consumers of goats’ milk ? Does it replace or supplement cow*s 

milk ? Is it drunk by those who cannot afford cow’s Tn fTk ? 
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19. How much milk is left for the kid ? When is the kid removed from its mother ? 

20. What differences are there in the uses to which the milk of goats and cows is put, e.gr,, gh%^ 

lasai, etc, ? 

21. At what age are male and female goats slaughtered for meat ? What is a normal 

amount of meat per animal ? At what prices is it sold ? 

22. Who are the chief consumers of goats’ meat ’ 

23. Is there any special occasion on which goats are slaughtered by Hindus and Mahomme- 

dans ? If so, how many animals are slaughtered in the village on such occasions ? 

24. Is the village or tract under investigation self-supporting so far as goats are concerned 

or are goats imported or sold ? Give details as to number, price, etc. 

25. Give details as to local uses to which goat’s hair, bones, horns, hides are put. 

26. Give details as to trade in the above, with prices obtained for the produce. 

27. Is there any other income from goat-keepmg not included above ? If so, give details. 

28. If the prodts from goat-keeping were taken into consideration at Settlement, give such 

remarks as the Settlement Officer may have made in the Village Note Books, Assess- 
ment Reports, etc. 

29. Give, if available, figures for the number of goats in the village at different periods. 

30. Give details of any nomad goat-keepers who visit the village. 

31. Summarise any complaints you may hear of damage done by goats from (a) co-sharers 

in the village, (6) District Board Arboricultural Staff, (c) !Forest Staff, (d) others. 

32. Is there any evidence that goats have denuded any area of trees ? 

33. Is there any evidence that goats have served to reduce the amount of wood fuel in the 

area? 

34 . Is there any evidence that goat-herds damage trees by usmg axes or other implements, 

and by cutting branches instead of lopping leaves? Describe the implements 
used. 

36, Can you test such evidence by an actual comparison between two areas, one m which 
there are a number of goats and one in which there are none ? 

33. Where goats are not kept, can you discover any reason ? 

37 Is any attempt made to improve the breed of goats, by selecting rams, or by any other 
method ’ 
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GLOSSARY OP TERMS. 


Ababi 

Abhiaba 

Aggabwal 

Agbioblttjbal 

Tribes. 

Ajwayan 

Ak 

Absi 

Anban 

Anna 

Annual Rbcobbs 
Abatn 

Arhat 

Arhtias 

Arora 

Arqs^ 

^Asoj ' 

Attar 

v/lwAT 


^PBABKAI 

^^^^^Wnba 

Babi. 

Baisaeh 

Bajra 

Bakb^ib 

VBangbi 

Banias 

J ABIB 


Village site. 

. . Pickle. 

. . A system on which cattle are given out during their dry 
periods on certain conditions — see footnote on page 275, 
, . A sub-caste of Banias , a trading and money-lending class. 
. . Tribes which have been notified as agricultural in accordance 
with the Punjab Alienation of Land Act, (XIII of 1900). 
. . Seeds of dill plant ; used as a remedy for flatulence. 

, . A shrub (probably oalotropis procera). 

, . Linseed (Linum mitatissimum). 

Intestines. 

One-sixteenth of a rupee. 

. . See Jamabandi. 

.. A Mohammedan agricultural tribe, known for its indus- 
trious habits ; o^ten found as market gardeners near cities. 
.. Commission ; brokerage. 

. . Commission agents , brokers. 

, . A Hindu trading caste. 

. . Essences ; distilled liquids. 

. . An Indian month (the middle of September to the middle 
of October). 

.. Apothecary. 

. . Invitation to friends and neighbours to help m agricultural 
operations ; they are not paid but are liberally enter- 
tained. 

, , Customary dues given to menials on the birth of a child. 
Weaver. 

.. Account book. 

. . An Indian month (the middle of April to the middle of May)* 
.♦ Bulrush or spiked millet {Pennisetum typhoideum)^ 

. . A Mohammedan festival. 

.. Hoe, 

. . The chief Hindu trading and shopkeeping caste. 

. . Land which has remained fallow for four successive harvests 
(new fallow). 
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Banjar Kadim 
Bar 

B^ani 

V^RIAN 

Batat 


Bazazi 

Bazigar 

Behli 




Bhabon 

Bhaiohara 


Bhaiji 

Bhaji 

Bhangi 

Bharai 

Bh^tta 

Bhusa 



Brahman 


. . Land which has remained fallow for at least eight successive 
harvests (old fallow). 

. . The tract between Ohenab and Ravi rivers of the Punjab ; 
once desolate but now prosperous owing to introduction 
of canals. 

. . Dependent on rainfall. 

. A preparation of ground pulse and spices. 

. . A system of farming where rent is a certain proportion of 
the produce ; c. /. metayer system. 

. , Piece-goods. 

. . Juggler and acrobat. 

. . Bullock carriage for riding. 

. . Press for ginning cotton. 

. . In mortgages refers to cases where the name of one party, 
usually the mortgagee, is suppressed and replaced by 
a puppet 

.* Plum tree {zizyphus jujuba), 

. . Wheat and gram grown in mixture. 

. . Riverain. 

. , An Indian month (the middle of August to the middle of 
September). 

.. Literally ‘custom of the brotherhood.’ In the Punjab it 
implies a system of tenure in which possession has become 
a measure of right. 

.. A religious leader of the Sikhs. 

. . Share in the food. 

.. Sweeper. 

, . Muslim drum-beater caste. 

An allowance over and above fixed pay. 

. . Pulley used on wells. 

. . Straw crushed and broken into short lengths by bullocks 
treading on it during threshing. 

. . Pulley stands. 

. . A measure of area . in JuUundur District, equals four kanals 
or 0*38 acre. 

.. Interest. 

. . The highest or priestly caste among the Hindus. 


Canal Colony 

Gmm 

JKahi Mastar 


. . The name given to a large area brought under cultivation 
as a result of a canal project. 

. . Irrigated from wells. 

. . Land which is irrigated from wells belonging to other people 
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. . Taaks near tte well from which water passes on to differ- 
ent channels. 

. . A wooden cylinder which forms the foundation of the brick 
lining of the well. 

. . Lump grain rents or rents consisting of a fixed amount 
of gram in the spring (rabi), and a fixed amount of money 
in autumn (kharif) harvest. 

, . Leatherworker caste. 

, . Time of early morning meal of the cultivators. 

, . Ploughing a sown plot before shoots appear , a process 
said to favour growth. 

. . The Indian loaf ; a flat round wafer of unleavened flour. 

. . Jowai (q, -y.) ; great millet (Andropogan sorghum) grown for 
fodder 

. Leathern bucket or bag for hfting water from wells 

. . Watchman. 


te^ATANK 

iv/5hHATTA 

O^IMBA 

V^HOPATTA 


. . An Indian month (the middle of March to the middle ol 
April.) 

, . An Indian weight equal to 2*057 ozs., or l/16th of a seer. 

. . Sowing broadcast. 

. . Muzzle for bullocks. 

. . Washerman caste ; also found as tailors and dyers. 

. , Pine {F%nus longifolia), 

. . Ledger. 


CikclxNotk Book. . A book kept in the tahsil olfice in which agricultural results 


of the tahsil are entered. 


Pal 

pALAL 

PALIA 


PABANTI 
/ , pAROOHA 

Paezi 

wPat 


. Same as Eundal. 

, , Split pulses. 

, . An agent or broker. 

. Eoughly ground maize boiled in sweetened water with 
sugar added. 

. . A kind of sickle ; reaping hook, 

Eoughly-ground flour for cattle. 

Overseer. 

.. Taflor. 

, . Sickle with or without teeth. 


PnOBAB 

Peputy Commis- 




SIOOTB. 

HAHA 


s/t>SANDOJE 


Cedar {Gedrus deodara)* 

The administrative head of a Pistrict. 

Upland as distinguished from the riverain. 

Sweet wash of the pan after gur has been manufactured 
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HANGIS 


Dharam 

Z RAMSHALA 
RI 

v/^HURRA 

/60BIDDI 


Doohdie 

?EHRA 

v^Durbies 


. . Bamboos witii a curved blade at one end for lopping off 
leaves from trees. 

. Deductions for chanty. 

. . A rest house for travellers and pilgrims. 

A measure of weight equal to 4 seers. 

, Washerman. 

. . Iron axle on which pulley works. 

. , Wells having two bidds or wheels on which two leather 
bags can be worked at the same tune. 

. . 1 J times in 6 months : a rate of interest equal to 100 per cent. 

per annum, observed in grain loans only. 

. . Midday meal time of the cultivator. - 
. . rioor coverings , cotton carpets. 


Faqir .. Beggar. 


^^^""^DALA 

JSIaddawala 

^a»T00 

V€rAND 

Gandasa 

Ghair Mumkin 

Ghaba 

* 

•vWhia 

.n/GhUMAON 


v^HUMAR 

Ghundis 

Gooks 

Gowshala 

Groona 

Gitjar 

Gur 


, . Spade. 

. . Bullock-cart 
. . Driver of bullock-cart. 

.. Rinderpest. 

. . See ChaMa^Ohob. 

. . Chopper for cutting fodder. 

. . Not culturable. 

.. Earthenware pitcher. 

. . Clarified butter, used in India instead of lard. 

. Gourd ; vegetable marrow {Lagenarm vulgaris) » 

. . A measure of area . in Jullunder District equals 0*752 acres. 
. . Potter, 

. . Sweepmgs of a threshing floor containing straw and grain* 

. . Bags made of goat hair. 

. . Sanctuary for cows. 

. . A pest ; cane-borer. 

. . An agricultural and cattle-rearing tribe. 

. . Raw cane sugar in lumps. 


Hajjam . . Mohammedan barber. 

Hal , . Wooden plough. 

Halali .. Liver. 

Halwa . . A popular confection made of flour, ghijand sugar^ 

TT at?. . . An Indian month (the middle of June to the middle of July). 

Hathias . . A large knife with the blade curved at top. 

Hath xtdhar . - Casual loans without interest. 

Htteka . . Hubble-bubble : the Indian smoking pipe. 
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Id . . Mohammedan festival. 

Id-uL“FITR . . The Mohammedan festival at the end of the Eamzan (fast), 

Indian Penal Code, Enticing or taking away or detaining with orimmal intent 

Section 498. a married woman. 

IzzAT . • Prestige * social status. 

Jamabandi .. Eegister of hoMings of owners and tenants showing land 

held by each and amounts payable as rent, land revenue 
and cesses. This register is the record prepared with 
great care at the tune of each Settlement. The en- 
tries in it are presumed to be correct for legal purposes. 
An abridged revised edition containing full accounts of 
all changes was formerly prepared every year, and a 
complete revised edition every fourth year. These subse- 
quent editions could embody any changes of permanent 
or quasi-permanent lights from the Settlement Eecord 
except those which were sanctioned by a Eevenue Officer. 
These subsequent editions are also called Jamabandis in 
the vernacular, but are known as Annual Eecords in 
English. The term ‘ annual records ’ persists, although 
only the quadrennial detailed edition of the Settlement 
Eecord is now prepared. 

Jamma • . Land Eevenue. 

Jat . . One of the principal landowning agricultural tribes in the 

Punjab. 

Jeth .. An Indian month (the middle of May to the middle of 

June). 

Jhatka . . Killing by one blow ; the form of animal slaughter sanction 

ed by the Sikh rehgion. 

Jhiwar .. Hindu water-bearer caste. 

Jhoka . • Furnace feeder at the time of making cane sugar. 

JiNSWAR Statement A Statement showing the total produce of crops. 

JoHAEs . • Ponds. 

JooTH . . Leavings after meals, 

JowAR . • A large millet , a very common food gram {Andropogan 

sorghum or Sorghum mlgare), 

JxTLAHA , * Weaver. 

Kaohoha or Kham In case of weights applied to local (village) as distinguished 
^ from standard ones, and in Tehong, 2| times in weight 

than the latter ; for wells the term is used to denote those 
which are unlinei by bricks and for houses those made 
of mud only. 
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Kachohi Lassi 

Kadim 

Kah 

Kahi 

Kalava 

Kallar 

Kalrathj 

Kamad 

Kamin 

Kanal 

Kand 

Karah 

Karbwa 

Kashmiri 

Kassab 

Katak 

Kera 

Khaddar 

Khaerob 

Kham 

Khana Kasht 

Khana Malkiat 

Khanohi 

Kharaba 

Kharie 

Ehasra Girbawar 

Khateek 

Khatrt 

Khatta 

Kheer 

Khojas 

Khudkasht 

Khundroo 

Khxjrpa 

Khittli 

KTTTATt. 

Khlhari 

EtTNDAL 

Labaha 


A drink of milk with water and sugar added ; considered 
to have a cooling and refreshing efEeot, 

Old. 

Produce given as chanty to menials on the harvest field for 
services rendered. 

Spade. 

Literally as much as can be held in both hands. 

Alkaline incrustation on soil ; also earth of old ruins. 

Heavy alkaline soil. 

Sugarcane {Sacchamm officinarum). 

Menial ; village servant. 

A measure of area : in JuUundur District, equals 0*094 acre. 
Machine made sugar. 

Earth board : levelling beam. 

Remarriage of widows. 

Labourers coming from Kashmir. 

Mohammedan butcher caste. 

An Indian month (the middle of October to the middle of 
November). 

Sowing in the furrow behind the plough. 

Rough home-woven cloth. 

Sweeper. 

See Kachcha. 

, Column in Record of rights showing the cultivator of each 
field in a holding 

Column in Record of rights showing the owner of each field 
in a holding. 

Locally made white sugar. 

Portion of crop which has failed to come to maturity. 
Autumn harvest or monsoon or summer crops. 

Harvest inspection register. 

Tanner and dyer class 

One of the primcipal Hindu trading caste. 

A preparation from sour curds or cheese. 

Rice boiled in milk or cane juice. 

Muslim trading caste. 

Cultivated by owner of the land. 

Hooks and hoofs. 

Hand hoe. 

See Gadala, 

A tree (Acacia arabica). 

Small Axe. 

The handle of a leathern bucket. 

A peddling caste. 
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Laddu . . A sweetmeat in the form of litttle balls. 

Lal Kitab . . Village Note Book ; a book in which the visiting officer 

notes the state of the village. 

Lambabdar . . Village headman : he collects the revenue and cesses and 
pays them mto the treasury. 

Latha . , Long cloth. 

Lassi . . Butter-milk 

Latot . . Rope used for pulling up the charsa. 

Lava . , Thresher or harvester , reaper. 

Lohab . . Blacksmith. 

Lohri . . A Hindu nud-winter festival. 

Ltjngt . , Cotton cloth with silk borders. 

Maoh . . An Indian month (the middle of January to the middle of 

February) 

Maghar . . An Indian month (the middle of November to the middle 

of December). 

Mahajan . . A Hmdu trader and money-lender, usually of Bania, Khatri 

or Brahman caste. 

Mail .. Impurities: scum. 

Maize . . Vernacular makki (Zea mays), 

Majawar . Caretaker of the Mohammedan cemetery. 

Mall A . . A shrub (Zizyfhus nummuhna ) , 

Malik . . Owner. 

Marla . . A measure of area : one-twentieth part of a kanal. 

Masalla . . Cattle physio. 

Mash . . A kind of pulse {Lens esmlenta). 

Mashak . . Leather-bag for carrying water. 

Massar or Masxjr - . A kind of pulse {Phaseolus radiatus), 

Maotd . . An Indian weight equal to 82 lbs. or 40 seers, 

Megas See Trash. 

Mbstha Fenugreek {Trigondla fcsnum gmcum), 

Milan Raqba . . Annual area statement. 

Mirasi . . A minstrel caste now rapidly dying out ; they used to wander 

over the country-side innging its legends and keeping alive 
the memory of its heroes. 

MoOEi Mohammedan leather-worker caste. 

Moharas . . Heaps of maize harvests. 

Mohondhi , . Second growth of the crop sown the previous year. 

Moth . . A small pulse (Phaseolus aconitifoUus), 

Mtjari . . Free grant of land. 

Mxjng . . A kind of ptfse (Phaseolus mungo), 

Mxjnji Rice. 
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Nabalig 

. . Minor. 

Nahri 

. Irrigated from canals. 

Nigaha 

. A holy place of pilgrimage 

Ntatn 

. The land around the village which receives the night soil. 

Nikah Sani 

Literally second marriage. 

Ods 

. A wandering tribe. 

Pacoa 

. . Applied to weights and measures recognised by Government 
as distinguished from those used in the village ; for wells 
and houses used to denote those which have been built 
with bricks 

Paisa Rupia 

. . Literally one pice (J anna) per rupee per month , a rate of 
interest equivalent to 18|- per cent, per annum 

Pakka 

. . Same as pacca. 

Pakka Hal 

. . 25 to 50 acres of cultivated land, as much land as can 

be cultivated by one yoke of cattle. 

Panchotra 

, The headman’s commission for collecting Government dues. 

Panda 

. . Hindu Priest. 

Pansari 

. Grocer. 

Pao 

. A measure of weight * equals 8 ozs. or J seer. 

Papar 

A round wafer prepared from flour and spices. 

Parohit 

. . A family priest of Hindus. 

Parosa 

. . Literally a dish of food sent to a friend or put before a guest. 

Patht 

. . Handle of the plough. 

Patti 

. . A sub-division of an estate. 

Patwari 

.. The village accountant. Formerly a village oflS.cial, now 
practically a Government servant who has to maintam 
the records and statistics of the village ; also used for a 
subordinate canal official. 

Penjas 

, . Cotton teasers. 

Peti 

Paunch. 

Phagan 

. . An Indian month (the middle of February to tlie middle 
of March). 

Phala 

. . Ploughshare. 

Phalla 

. . Wooden framework used at the time of threshing of crops. 

Phulai 

.. A tree {Acacia modesta) . 

PlAZI 

.. A rabi weed. 

PlOE 

. . Quarter of an anna. 

Pie 

. . One-twelfth of an anna. 

PiNJALT 

.. Wooden yoke. 

PlNNI 

. . A sweetmeat made of rice, flour and sugar. 

PiR 

. . A holy man ; a saint. 

Plah 

. . Dhab ; Forest flame , a tree (Butea frondosa). 
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POH 

. . An Indian month (the middle of December to the middle 
of January. 

PooBBi Soot 

. . Machine spun yarn. 

POBE 

.. Tube attached to the plough through which seeds are 
dropped into the furrow. 

PXTIiAS 

. . Sheaves. 

Punjab Alienation An Act passed in 1900 restricting the sale of land by 

OP Lawo Act. 

persons of agricultural tribes. 

Sbction 6 (a) 

. . The mortgagor delivers possession of the land to the mort- 
gagee, who, subject to agreement and to certain condi- 
tions, can retain possession for a period not exceeding 
20 years, aftjer which the land is re-delivered to the 
mortgagee, free of all charge. 

Qazi 

. . Originally a Mohammedan judge or magistrate, now usually 
one who interprets Islamic law and performs the marriage 
ceremony between Mohammedans. He has no power 
conferred by law. 

Babi 

. . Spring harvest or winter crops 

Rajputs 

.. Inhabitants of Hajputana, or one whose ancestors came 
from Eajputana. 

Rash 

. . A forest reserve. 

Raeha 

. . One who guards the ripening corn. 

Ramba 

.. Trowel. 

Rat wbla 

. • Evening meal time. 

Riebs 

.. SeeArains. 

Riwaj 

.. Custom. 

Sao 

.. Pot-herbs. 

Sailab 

. . Subject to flooding. 

Saxhisabawab 

. . A saint who lived in twelfth or thirteeth century, well-known 
for his generosity ; he still has a following. 

Sabaoal 

. . Used collectively for the lungs, liver, spleen and heart of 
the slaughtered animal. 

Sau 

. . Hemp (Grotahriajunoea). 

Saboi 

. . Wooden pitch-fork : (a two-pronged fork). 

Sabdaie 

. . An easily prepared syrup considered to have a refreshing 
and cooling effect. 

Sabbhap 

, . Black or True mustard (Brassica mgrn). 

Sabsob 

. , Rape (Brassica campestris, var, glauca). 

Sabwab 

A camel driver. 

Satoo 

. . A preparation from barley ; makes a cooling drink. 

Sawab 

. . An Indian month (the middle of July to the middle of 


August). 
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Sawian 

Sated 

Sepi 

Seer 

SHAaiRDI 

Shakear 

Shalgam 

Shamtlat 

Shangrand 

Shashmahi 

Sheera 

Shirini 

Shisham 

SlANA 

SlE 

Sikh 

Stri 

SOHAGA 

SONP 

SONJI 

SONJIDAR 

Sotbdposh 

SiTNAR 

SUNDH 

SWAYXE 


. . Vermicelli. 

. . Muslim religious caste originally those who were descend- 
ants of the Prophet Muhamed. 

. Definite work done for a cultivator by a menial on custo- 
mary payment in kind. 

. . An Indian weight approximately equal to 2 lbs. 

. . Deductions made by buyer in the market as remuneration 
for the assistance of his apprentices 
. . Eaw yellow sugar reduced to a coarse powder. 

. . Carrots. 

. . Common land of the village. 

. . First day of an Indian month. 

. . Six monthly. 

. . Syrup ; a bye-product of white sugar. 

. . A kind of sweets, 

. . A tree valuable for its timber {Dalbergia sisoo). 

. , A wise man. 

• . Earnest money. 

, . A member of the martial religious sect of the Punjab, 
Head. 

. . Clod crusher. 

, . Fennel {Fmniculum mlgare). 

. • Land given as a gift for religious purposes. 

Holder of a sonji. 

. . A minor village official. 

.. Goldsmith. 

. , Dried ginger. 

• . 1 J times in six months ; a rate of interest, equal to 60 per 
cent, per annum , observed in gram loans only. 


Taccavi 

Tahsil 


Tahsildar 

Takia 

Tand 

Takgar 

Takgli 

Taramira 

Tarkhan 


, . Loans made by Government for seeds, cattle or agricultural 
improvements. 

. , A sub-division of a district with a separate administrative 
staff. In the Punjab there are usually from three to five 
tahsils in a district. 

. . An official in executive charge of a tahsil. 

. , Literally the abode of a faqir ; a gathering and restmg place 

.. Guts. 

. . Rope net, for carrying approximatly one maund of straw. 

. , Five-pronged fork. 

. , A kind of oil-seed ; rocket (Eruca sativa), 

,, Carpenter. 



Teh 

Teli 

Thapbi 

Til 

Tinda 

Toona 

Tobia 
Tbash 
- Tukka 


. . An older site. 

.. Oil-presser. 

. . A wooden implement to break clods 
. . An oil-seed ; Sesamum {Sesamum %ndioum). 

, . A vegetable {Q%trullus vulgans, var fistulosus . 

. , Superstitious observances performed in order to counteract 
magic spells. 

. • Rape, an oil seed {Brassica campestris, var. tona) 

. . Sugarcane after the juice has been extracted. 

.. Pod. 


Village Note Book A book ui which the visiting officer notes the state of the 
village. 


Zabti Rents 
Zail 
Zaildab 
Zemindab 


. . Cash rents for crops which cannot be divided conveniently. 
. . A sub-division of a tahsil. 

. . A man of influence who has charge of a zai], 

. , Landowner ; farmer. 
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A. 

Abroad, numbers, 8, 49, 51-52, 55. 
Account books, kmds used, 106. 
Accounts, prompt settlement of, 166. 

length of credit, 166, 172-73. 
Adulteration of goods, 173. 
Agricultural, tribes, 2-3, 191. 

operations examined on holdings, 
21-31, 66-90. 

Department, 34. 

Association, 36. 

Agriculture, tribes dependent on, 2-3. 

castes connected with, 6-8. 
Agriculturists, numbers of, 2-3. 

See also under Money-lenders. 

Arains, numbers of, 2-3, 5. 
emigration by, 3, 15 
as — chief cultivators, 7, 13, agricul- 
tural labourers, 6, carpenters, 7,8; 
masons, 7, vegetable growers, 16, 
mill owners, 176. 

ceremonial expenses of, 9-12, 
109-10. 

purchase of land by, 159. 
the owners of Tehong, 183. 

Area of the village, 1, 16. 

Artisans classes, 6-7. 

customary dues of, 9-13. 

See also Blacksmith and Garf enter. 
Australia, emigration to, 49, 51-52, 121, 
160. 

B 

Banjar, see Fallow and Uncultivated 
Area 

Barani, see Irrigation, Ram. 

Barber, customary dues of, 10, 195. 
Barter, 172, 174. 

Batai, see under Rents. 

Beggars, numbers of, 6. 

customary dues of, 10. 

Beggmg, numbers living on, 6. 
on Thursdays, 10. 

Bet, situation of, 1 , cultivation in, 19. 
Bharais, customary dues of, 11. 
Bhusa,see/8^raw. 

Births, gifts at times of, 10. 
Blacksmiths, religion of, 9. 

customary dues of, 9, 202-03, 211, 
216-17, 229-30, 238, 242-43. 


as owner of mills, 176. 
economic conditions of, 270. 
Bones, trade in, 252. 

Borrowing, sources of, 99, 100, 103, 
253-55. 

See also Debt and Indebtedness. 
Boycott, resort to, 15. 

Bribes, to petty officials, 102, 109, 302. 
Brahmans, numbers of, 5, 6. 

professions of, 6, 166, 171, 175. 
Bricks, industry, 14, 175, 253. 
rate at which sold, 175. 
number required in a well, 254, 256. 
transportation charges on, 254. 
Brokers, sales through, 166, 167. 

brokerage, 167, 168. 

Buffaloes, difference in owners’ and 
tenants’, 93. 

periods of usefulness of, 206. 

prices of, 206. 

numbers of, 251, 253, 287. 

See also Cattle. 

Bullocks, periods of usefulness of, 206, 
220, 233. 

numbers of, 251, 253. 

See also Cattle. 

Buttermilk, consumption of, 260, 264, 
268, 270, 273, 275, 279-80, 286, 297. 

C. 

Camels, census figures for, 251. 

Canal Colonies, emigration to, 3, 6, 15, 
108, 111, 148, 154, 156, 159, 160-61, 
199, 

land held in, 48, 49, 111. 
owners living in, 49, 51, 54-55. 
preference for tenancy in, 160, 162. 
Canals, absence of, 31, 33, 45, 97. 
Carpenters, as artisans, 6, 171. 
on sepi contract, 8. 
customary payments to, 9, 202-03, 
208, 211, 216-17, 223,229-30, 
236, 238, 242-43, 248, 256, 
economic conditions of, 270. 

Carts, costs on, 210, 224, 237 , 250. 
Carting, for hire, 7, 8, 52, 67, 96, 159, 
169, 269. 

charges, 169, 254. 

Cattle, disposal of dead, 11, 13, 262. 
kinds kept by menials, 12, 14, 275, 
280. 
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lending of, 13, 

kept for stud purposes, 57, 92-93, 
292, 294:. 

diSerenoe in owners’ and tenants’, 
92-93. 


Go-operation among chamars, 15; among 
cultivators, 63, 225, 254, 255. 
Co-operative society, 1, 65, 96, 169. 
indebtedness to, 95, 99, 103, 148-49, 
153. 


debt on account of, 108, 111, 120- 
21. 

treating of ill, 109. 
plague, 109. 

details of work done by, 203-06, 
217-20, 231-33, 243-45. 
prices and maintenance costs on, 
206-07, 220-22, 233-35, 245-47. 
hiring of, 207, 222, 235, 247. 
periods of usefulness of, 233. 
census figures for, 251, 253. 

Oattle dung, collection of, 192 

uses and production of, 252-53, 295. 
purchase of, 256. 

Ceremonies, dues at, 9-13, 109. 
Cemetery caretaker, 12, 49. 

Census, figures for each, 2-3. 
mvestigator’s, 5. 
cattle, 251. 

Cesses paid, 97-98, 193. 

Chahi, see InigaUonj WelL 
Chamars, see Leatherworkers 
Charges, market, 167-68. 
conveyance, 169. 
grmding, 175-76. 

Chan, see Fodder. 

Charity, persons livmg on, 6, 49. 

deductions for, 167-68, 195. 
Cheating, in sale of goods, 173. 

by manipulation of scales, 174. 
at grindmg, 176. 
by tenants, 196. 

See also Theft. 

Cholera, deaths from, 3. 

Christians, numbers of, 3. 

Circle note book, 165, 177, 190. 

Civil Surgeons’ records, 3. 

Clod crusher, operations with 23-24, 26, 
29, 66-91, 203-06, 217-19, 231-32 
243-45. 

Cloths, kinds woven, 170-71. 

sale of long cloth, 173. 

Clothes given to menials, 12, 

Common heap, division from 193-95. 
Common land, partitioning of, 59, 60,61. 

share in, 118, 29:2-95. 
Consolidation, of cultivation, 60, 61. 
Society, 1, 65. 

Consolidation of holdmgs, 1, 65. 
Consumption, CHAPTEE XVI, 259-291 . 
Conveyance, means of, 169, 171, 237. 


borrowing from, 101, 103,107-08, 
no, 117, 142-43, 146, 254, 255. 
number of members in, 103. 
financial position of, 107. 
for sale of produce, 169, 170, 174. 
Cottage industries, number engaged in, 6. 
Cotton, customary pickings of, 9, 230. 
areas under, 19. 
diseases, 19. 

land on which sown, 33, 188. 
agricultural operations on, 67-69, 
72-74, 81, 83-88, 90, 216, 218, 
230-31. 

rates at which sold, 165, 170, 190, 
198, 222, 234, 235. 
marketing charges for, 167-68, 
ginnmg of, 175. 

Cows, kept by menials, 14. 
gowshalas, 167-68. 
numbers of, 251, 253, 287. 

See also Cattle. 

Credit, facilities for obtaming, 95-96. 

on petty purchases, 172-73. 
Croppmg, difierence in owners’ and 
tenants’, 91. 

i CHAPTER II., 16-44. 

i changes m, 16. 

average and annual, 17, 39-42. 
examined on 50 fields, 18, 43-44. 
Crops, chief, 31, 33, 47. 

kharif and rabi, 17, 31, 32, 38-42, 
165, 181-82, 184-85, 199-201, 
212-15, 226-28, 239-41. 
withholding of, 99. 
sale of, to meet revenue demands, 
99-100. 

commercial, 188. 
division of, 193-97. 

See also Sale of Produce. 
Cultivated area, of Tehong, 1, 16,48, 
97, 186. 

imder mortgage, 112-14, 115, 118. 
Cultivation, ohangmg attitude towards, 
15, 162. 

CHAPTER II.. 1644. 
improved methods of, 36. 
owners domg, 50-54, 56, 187. 
difference in owners’ and tenants’, 
66-96, 185, 199-250. 

CHAPTER XV., Expenses of, 
199-268. 
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exammed on selected holdings, 
199-250. 

Customary dues, 9-13, 193-95, 202-03, 
216-17, 229-30, 242-43. 

D. 

Daughters, sale of. 111, 117, 143, 146. 
Debt, cultivators free from, 95, 103. 
causes of, 95, 103, 108-11, 121, 
162-64, 184, 253-55. 
outstanding, 103, 106-08, 110. 
preference for secured, 104. 
grain, 106,211,238. 
to money-lenders, 106. 
sources of repayment of, 107, 120, 
142-56, 184. 

harvest repayments of, 172. 

See also Borrowing, Indebtedness 
Loans, Mortgages, 

Deductions, at sale of produce, 167-68. 
at grinding of wheat, 176. 
at division of crop, 193-95. 

See also Gustomary dues. 
Demonstration farms, 36. 

Dhaha, situation of, 1. 

Disputes 16, 63. 

District Board, 15, 296, 301. 

Donkey, classes which keep, 12. 
as produce carriers, 169, 171* 
census figures, 251. 

Drinking, debt due to, 121, 156, 164. 

use of liquor, 260. 

Dung, see Cattle dung. 

Dyers, numbers of, 7. 

E. 

Education, state of, 94. 

a cause of debt, 108. 

Emigration, 3, 6, 15, 56, 111, 121, 159, 
199, 270, 291. 

Epidemics, mortality during, 3. 
among cattle, 109. 

Exports of — ^leather, 174 ; wool, 175 ; 
milk, 287, 291 ; grain, 289. 

F. 

Fallow, area 16, 252. 

place of, in crop rotation, 18. 
Families in different castes, 5. 

classified accordmg to occupation, 

6 - 8 . 

number of cultivators*, 103, 

Fencing of fields, 26, 191, 295. 

Festivals, 11, 259. 

Floods, benefit from, 1, 183. 
loss through, 211. 


I Flour, see Wheat, 

I Fodder, given as customary due, 10, 12, 
13, 14, 202-03, 216-17, 229-30, 242-43. 
wheat sown as, 18. 
growing of, 31, 56, 70, 196. 
prices of, 100, 178-80, 197, 198. 
debt on account of, 108. 
shortage of, 109. 

-chopping machine, 176. 
division of, 194-96. 

' concessions regarding, 195. 

given to cattle, 206, 221, 226, 
234, 246. 

operations connected with chari, 
70, 74, 75, 84, 87, 89, 202, 204, 
216, 217, 230, 231, 242, 243; 
senji metha, 203, 205, 217, 219, 
230, 232, 243, 245. 

Food given in return for service, 192, 
225, 265, 277, 297. 

Fragments, number of, 1. 

Forest, Department, 296, 302. 

Rakh, 252, 253. 

Fragmentation, amount of, 1, 19. 
disadvantages of, 19, 63-64, 102, 
how created, 56-63. 
of holdmgs, 57-59. 
effects of partitionmg on, 61-63. 
unpopularity of, 110. 
sale of land to avoid, 163. 

Fruit, income from, 99, 193. 
consumption of, 259, 271, 280. 

See also Melons, 

Fuel, free picking of, 13. 
uses of ash, 19, 20. 
dung as, 192. 

wood as, 196, 210, 224, 237, 250, 
252,302. 

G. 

Gambling, debt due to, 121, 164. 

Gifts between owners and tenants, 191, 
196. 

by goatherds, 294, 296. 

Gleaning rights and privileges, 12-14, 
195. 

See also Reaping, 

Goats, persons who keep 12, 93,292-93. 
census figures for, 251, 287,2 92. 
slaughter of, 287,297, 299-301, 
APPENDIX A., 292-302. 
Goldsmiths, persons working as, 7-8, 49, 
51, 65. 

Grain, roasting hearths, 13. 

as medium of exchange, 172, 175. 
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debts, 211, 234, 238. 
substitution of, during scarcity, 
289-90. 

See also Produce 

Gram, rates at which sold, 165, 170, 
190, 208, 222, 234, 235. 
operations connected with, 205, 
217, 219, 230, 232, 234, 235. 
Grass, rights regarding, 12, 14, 191. 
Grazing rights, 12, 14, 192, 206, 252, 
294, 296, 301. 

Grmdmg, mills, 176. 
charges 176. 
custom regarding, 192. 
timmgs observed, 220, 233. 

Gur, given as customary due, 9-11, 14, 
256. 

manufacturmg expenses, 14, 176, 
203, 209, 216, 224, 229, 237, 
242, 249. 
yields, 36. 

rates at which sold, 165, 170, 190, 
208, 221-22,234-35. 
persons tradmg m, 166. 
marketing charges for, 167-68. 
considered as a luxury, 192. 
given to cattle, 207, 221, 234, 246, 
247, 269. 

consumption of, 259, 263, 265-71, 
273, 275-76, 279, 281, 283-84. 
See also Sugar and Sugarcane, 

H. 

Harvests, dues, 9-13. 

character of last, 5, 184. 

Hides of goats, 300. 

Hmdua, numbers of, 3. 

Hoemg expenses, 68-91, 216, 230. 
Holdmgs, character of, 47, 258. 
OHAPTEE IV , 48-65. 
cultivating, 55. 
small 114, 116, 

, proprietary, number of, 48. 

history of three, 59-63. 

Horses, persons who keep, 93. 

census figures, 251. 

Hours worked on selected holdmgs, 81 . 
Houses, congestion of, 1. 

of owners and tenants, 93 
number in the village, 183. 
site given free for, 12, 191. 

I. 

Implements, charges for making, 9-10. 
use of improved, 34-35. 
kmds used, 208-09, 223, 236, 248. 


Imports, 175, 289, 300. 

Incidence of land reveune, 97, 98, 100. 
Income-tax, 8. 

Indebtedness, effects of, 15, 110-11, 
CHAPTER VIII., 103-11. 

See also Borrowing, Debt, Loans 
and Mortgages 

Indian penal code, 110, 149, 151. 
Industries, opportunity for subsidiary, 
31. 

Industry, CHAPTER XI, 172-76. 
Interest, rates of, 95-96, 99, 104-07, 
no, 253-55. 

scruples agamst taking of, 96. 
amountsearneJ us, 103,106-07, 110. 
debts free of, 105, 110, 154-55. 
compound, 105-06. 
on grain debts, 106, 211, 238. 
Irrigation, sources of, 31, 45 
absence of canal, 97. 

— ^ land under ram, 16. 

agricultural operations on, 21-32. 

crops grown on, 33. 

effect of fragmentation on, 63. 

, land under well, 16, 45. 

agricultural operations on, 21-31. 
area irrigated per well, 45, 46-47. 
crops grown on, 33. 
cattle employed on, 257. 
irrigation timmgs observed, 204, 
217-19, 231-32, 244-45. 

J. 

Jamabandi records, 14, 48, 56, 59, 60. 
Jats, census figures for, 2-3, 5. 

Sikh, 10-11. 

Jinswar statement, 16. 

Juggler, payments to, 12. 

K. 

Kamins, see Menials, 

Khaddar, manufacture of, 170. 

Khasra girdawari, 14, 66, 197, 

L. 

Labourers, numbers of agricultural, 6. 
working in Canal Colonies, 6, 49, 
51,54-56. 

menials as, 7, 13-15, 34, 270. 
casual, 7, 14, 49, 51-54, 99, 100, 
161, 290 

effect of female assistance on, 7. 
hired, 31. 

payments made to, 202-03, 216-17, 
229-30, 242-43. 
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Lai kitab, 16. 

Land, connection of castes with, 
6-15. 

classification of, 16 
Niain, 20, 179, 207 
exchange of, 60. 
sentimental attachment to, 65 
purchase of, 108, 148, 149. 
rise in the value of, 142 
investment value of, 177-80, 
nature of tenure, 186 
See also Price of Land and Sale of 
Land, 

Land Alienation Act, 104, 118, 120. 
Landlords, see Owners, 

Land revenue, CHAPTER VI , 97-102 
imposed at Settlements, 97, 184. 
deferred, 97. 
amounts paid as, 97-98. 
expressed in terms of gram, 98, 100 
rates of assessment of, 98, 100. 
sources of payment of, 99-100. 
dates of msfcalments, 99, 100-01, 
110, 170 

remissions of, 101 . 
as a cause of debt, 108, 110. 
as multiple of price of land, 157. 
Settlement Officers notes regarding, 
183-84. 

See also Cesses. 

Leather manufactures, 174. 
Leather-workers, other professions of, 
7, 14,275, 280. 

dues and duties of, 13-15, 175, 194- 
95, 203, 229-30, 243, 251, 274-75 
economic condition of, 13-15, 274- 
79. 

Leisure, how spent, 8, 47 
Litigation, 63. 

as a cause of debt, 108, 110, 120-21, 
148-49, 152-53, 156, 164, 184. 
Loans, sources of, 101 

preferred agamst mortgage, 104. 
casual, 105. 
security for, 106. 

See also Borrowing, Debt, and In- 
debtedness. 

Lohar, see Blacksmith, 

Looms, number of, 175. 

M. 

Machines, kinds in use, 175-76. 

Make, manuring of, 19. 

preparation of land for, 33. 


operations connected with, 69-70, 
72-75, 78-79, 81-82, 84, 86-90, 
202-03, 210, 216, 218, 229, 231, 
242, 244 

rates at which sold, 165, 170, 190, 
197, 208, 222, 224, 235, 237, 247, 
249. 

marketing charges for, 167-68. 
grindmg charges for, 176. 
consumption of, 259-86, 289. 
total yield of, 289. 

Manufactures, kmds of, 170-71. 
Manure, stacking of, 1, 20, 69-70, 72-73, 
75, 81-82, 84, 88, 89, 222, 235, 247. 
brought by flood, 1, 87, 207. 
kmds used, 19-20, 69, 88-89, 92, 
222, 235, 247, 251-52, 295, 296. 
sale and exchange of, 19, 295, 297. 
scarcity of, 19, 251. 
quantity applied, 20, 222, 247. 
crops to which applied, 20, 70, 73-74, 
76, 79, 82, 84, 88-90, 91, 219, 
232, 251. 

purchase of, 178, 180. 
price of, 235, 295. 

See also Manuring. 

Manuring, m crop rotation, 19-20. 
green, 20, 252. 
custom regarding, 207. 
folding of goat for, 296. 

Market, towns, 166-69, 172. 
charges, 167-68. 
cattle, 288. 

Marriage, register, 3. 
karewa, 3. 
age at, 4. 

customary dues at, 9-12. 
as a cause of debt, 108, 120-21, 
148-56, 184. 
high cost of, 109-10. 

Masons, numbers of, 7-8, 161. 
dues of, 256. 

Meat, consumption of, 260, 265, 276, 
286-87, 300. 
production of, 287, 300. 

Medicines for cattle, 207, 221, 234, 246, 
296. 

Melons, sentiment against sellmg, 74, 
69, 91-92, 247. 

consumption of, 74, 259, 264, 271, 
275, 280, 

income from, 75, 84, 178, 247. 
operations connected with, 200, 
' 216,228,232,240,246. 
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Menials, rights and privileges of, 945. 
customary payments to, 945, 193- 
95, 202-03, 210, 2164 7, 229-30, 
242-43. 

as landowners, 49, 51, 64. 
food consumption by, 283-86, 290. 
Milan raqba statement, 16. 

Milk, consumption of, 261, 264, 268, 
270, 275, 284, 290, 299 
production of, 287-88, 298 
Mills, grmdmg, 53, 176. 

millmg as subsidiary occupation, 
8, 176. 
hand, 176. 

sugarcane pressing, 209, 224, 237, 
249. 

Mxrasis, numbers of, 6 

customary dues of, 10, 195 
Mohammedans, numbers of, 3. 
Money-lenders, persons acting as, 6-8 
49, 51-54, 95, 104, 106, 166. 
agriculturist and non -agriculturist, 
8, 104-06, 120, 158, 166. 
number twenty years ago, 104. 
women as, 106. 
amounts borrowed from, 110. 
Mortgage, taking of land on, 103, 108, 
110, 162-64. 

preference to lend agamst, 104,119 
with possession, 105, 110, 112-14. 
debts, 105, 110, 112-15. 
debt as multiple of land revenue, 
11244, 115. 
area under, 112-15, 118. 
benami and termmable, 119 
details of each, 122-41, 148-56. 
Mortgagee, cultivation by, 113-14 
non-agriculturist, 118-19. 
ease in getting, 119. 
joint, 121 

share rates charged by, 197. 
Mortgages, CHAPTER VIII., 112-56 
number at difierent periods, 112, 
115, 120. 

in different patties, 112-14. 
classified, 113-14 

causes for, 117-18, 120-21, 142-56. 
by spendthrifts, 119, 
effected to purchase land, 164. 

N, 

Non-agrieultural tribes, 158. 
Non-agriculturists, numbers of, 2-3. 

See deo under Money-lenders, 


0. 

Occupiers’ rates, 97 
Oil, given to beggar, 12 
— engines, 176 

used for lubrication, 208-09, 224, 
237, 249. 

Oil-pressers, customary dues of, 10. 

Oil presses, number of, 175 
Ornaments, loans agamst, 106. 
gold, 109. 

Owners, classes of, 6-7, 50-54, 188, 191, 
192. 

relation with tenants, 19, 92, 190-98, 
254 

number of, 48-54 
areas owned by, 48-49, 51-54 
non-resident, 49-50, 54-55, 
professions of, 49, 51-55. 
-c«^m-tenants, 49 
small, 49-51, 188, 191. 
women, 49, 51-54, 60-61 . 
resident, 54. 
as tenants-at will, 56. 
cultivation compared with tenants 
61-79, 91-96 
largest, 95. 

area cultivated by, 186. 

P. 

Partitioning, of land, 59 63, 
of crops, 193-95. 

Pensioners, number of, 8. 

Persian wheels, number of, 36, 
advantages of, 36. 
use of cattle on, 45-46. 

Pests, 36, 169. 

Plague, deaths from, 3. 
cattle-, 109. 

Plots, smallest cultivable, 64-65, 
Ploughs, charges for making, 9. 
kinds of, 35. 
modern, 35, 36. 
area cultivated per plough, 268. 
Ploughings, examined on certain hold- 
ings, 23-29, 66-91. 
given to crops, 33-34. 
to eradicate weeds, 34. 
chhamb, 68, 89. 

rate at which done, 203-06, 21749, 
231-32, 243-44. 
payments for, 207. 

Police, service in, 7, 55. 
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Polygamy, piactice of, 121, 156, 164. 
Population, density of, 1, 11, 

at different periods, 2-3, 5, 289. 
increase m, 183. 

Potters, numbers of, 6. 

dues and privileges of, 10, 13. 
articles made by, 171, 175. 
Presses, oil, 175. 
sugarcane, 176. 

Priests, customary dues of, 10-11 
Price of land, average per acre, 157. 
effects of rise m, 160-62. 
CHAPTER XII , 177-80. 
at difierent periods, 177. 

Produce, boldmg up of, 99,100, 169-70, 
rates of sale of, 98, 100, 165, 170. 
190, 197-98, 206-208, 221,222, 
234, 235, 246-47, 256. 
CHAPTER X , 165-71 
sale of, to creditiors, 166 
in the village, 166 ; in the market, 
166-67. 

to pay revenue, 170. 

Purchase of land, prices paid for, 103. 
by landless persons, 159 
effect of, 160-62. 

See also Sale of Land, 

Purchases, CHAPTER XL, 172-76. 
credit, 172-73. 

% 

Qazi, customary dues of, 11. 

R. 

Railway, service in, 6, 8, 159, 160. 

stations, 168, 252. 

Rainfall, figures for ten years, 37. 
Raingauge, nearest, 37. 

Rakhs, see Forest, 

Reapers’ dues, 13-14, 202, 230, 242, 
274. 

See also Gleaning, 

Redemption of land, sources of money 
to effect, 103, 111, 117-18, 120, 142- 
47, 162-64. 

debt incurred for, 108. 
holdings in which made, 116. 
automatic, 117-18. 

Religion, numbers livmg on, 6. 
Religious tolerance, 11. 

Rent-receivers, number of, 6. 

as money-lenders, 8. 

Bents, chakota, 120, 156, 188, 190. 
CHAPTER XIV 186-98. 
share, see Rents, batai. 


Rents, rise in, 189, 190. 
per acre, 189. 
zabti, 190. 

, batai, crops for which in vogue, 

19, 87, 91, 188, 193, 195-96, 199-201 . 
land under, 80-89, 113-14, 186, 
192, 196. 

preference for, 87, 188. 
profits from, 178-80 
CHAPTER XV. B , 193-98. 
rates, 178-80, 193, 196-201. 
length of tenures under, 197 

, cash, scarcity of land on, 19. 

crops for which m vogue, 78, 87, 
91, 188-89, 193, 195. 
cultivation of land under, 83, 88, 
207. 

rates, 87, 177-78, 189, 212, 214. 
area under, 186 
Roads, to the village, 1, 168. 

difficulty on unmetalled, 166, 168, 
Rotation of crops, 18, 19-20, 34, 43-44. 
faulty, 34, 76, 192. 
on holdings examined, 66-74, 76-89, 
222, 235, 247, 251. 
right of owner to direct, 192. 

S. 

Sacrifices at festivals, 11. 

Sale of land, results of, 95-96, 159-60, 
162. 

CHAPTER IX , 157-64. 
details of sales made, 157, 163-64, 
between different tribes, 158. 
benami, 158. 

tricks at time of registering, 158. 

causes of, 162-64. 

rights of pre-emption, 163. 

See also Purchase of Land, 

Salt given to cattle, 207, 221, 234, 246. 
Sanitation, lack of, 1. 

Scales, testing of, 167, 173-74, 193-94. 
Scarcity, year of, 291, 

School, 94. 

Seeds, improved varieties of, 35. 
sale rates of, 36, 211 * 
purchase of, 108, 238, 250. 
loans, 191,211,238, 
provided by tenants, 195. 

Service, numbers in, 6-8, 55, 94. 
as subsidiary occupation, 7, 
income from, 8. 
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owners in, 49, 51-55. 
outside India, 49, 51-52, 55, 121, 
160. 

classified, 55. 
preference for, 94-95. 

Settlement Officers, yields assumed 
by, 182. 

notes by, 183-84. 

Manual, 189 

Settlements, years of difierent, 97. 
Sliakkar, see Qur, 

Slieep, number of, 251. 

Shoe-making, 7, 14, 175. 

Shopkeepers, number of, 6. 

income of, 8. 

Shops, number of, 172. 

commodities sold in, 172, 282 
Shrines, homages to, 11. 

Sikhs, numbers of, 3. 

Skins, given to priest, 11. 

Smoking in the village, 252. 

Soils 182-83. 

Sowing, menials’ dues at, 9, 211, 238. 
methods of, 26, 68-70, 72-75, 78-79, 
81-82, 84, 86-89 232. 

Spinning by women, 175. 

Standard of livmg, 95-96. 

Storing of grain, 169, 188. 

Straw, see Fodder, 

Strikes by chamars, 15. 

Stud, keeping of cattle on, 57, 93, 
292. 

Sub-letting of land, 113-14, 197. 
Subsidiary occupations, 6-8. 

Sugar, khanchi, 166, 171, 175, 290. 
machine-made, 173. 
consumption of, 261, 262, 280, 283, 
290. 

white, 271. 
brown, 280, 290. 

See also Qur, 

Sugarcane, why cultivation not extend- 
ed, 18-19. 

preparation of land for, 34. 
improved types of, 36. 
operations connected with, 66-67, 
71, 74-78, 80, 83, 85, 91, 203-04, 
216, 218, 229, 231, 242, 244. 
number of presses, 176. 
pressing dues and charges, 9, 12, 
14, 176, 293, 209, 216, 224, 229, 
^7, 242, 249. 

kind of land required for, 188. 
pressing season of, 259, 269, 
consumption of juice of, 259, 264. 


Superstitious observances, 109. 
Sweepers, customary dues of, 11, 195, 
252. 

thefts by, 13, 252. 

T. 

Taccavi, unpopularity of, 101-02. 
Tailors, castes working as, 6-7. 
Tanning, by chamar, 7. 

Tehong, origin of name, 1. 
situation in District, 1. 
area of, 1, 16. 

Settlement officers’ notes on, 183-84. 
position in the circle, 183, 289. 
proprietors of, 183. 

Tenancy, length of, 56,92,186188, 19 <. 
effects of, CHAPTEE V., 66-96. 
changes in, 186-88. 
evictions from, 192, 194. 
under batai conditions, 193-98, 
Tenants, number of pure, 6 
manure supplied to, 19. 

-ci^m-owner, 49. 
occupancy, 56, 66, 186. 
cultivation compared with owners 
66, 80-96, 249 

relation with owners, 92, 190-98, 
207-08. 

difficulty in gettmg, 186 
concessions to, 190, 193, 196, 254. 
Tenants-at-will, number of, 56-57. 
sub-tenants under, 56-57. 
landless, 66, 159. 
cultivation by, 113-14, 186. 

Tenure of the village, 63. 

Thefts, of manure, 13 , of crops, 63 ; 
294 , of cattle-dung, 252. 
by tenants, 196. 

Threshing, custom regardiug, 193, 195, 
dues for, 195. 
how done, 204, 244. 
timings observed, 204-05, 218-19, 
232, 244. 
expenses of, 243. 

See also Partition of Crops, 

Trade, persons engaged in, 6-8, 51-64, 
166, 252. 

Trees, disputes concerning, 63. 
rights regardmg, 92, 191. 
carelessness towards, 92. 
kinds found m Tehong, 257, 296, 
296. 

U. 

Uncultivated area, 1, 16. 
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V. 

Vegetables, sale of, by women, 16, 18, 
manure for, 20. 
weeding of, 34. 
dealers in, 56, 165. 
sentiment against sale of, 91-92. 
growing of, 188-89, 193, 195-96. 
consumptio i of, 260, 264, 269, 
275, 281. 

Veterinary aid, unpopularity of, 109. 

Village note book, 16, 157, 189. 

W. 

Wages, tendency to pay cask, 11. 
customary, 11-14. 
to day-labourers, 15. 

Washerman, wages of, 11. 

Watchers, dues of, 12, 193-95, 210, 224, 
237, 249. 

WatcWan, 49, 51, 54-55. 

Water, waste of, 33. 
sale of, 45 

depth of, in wells, 46. 

Water-carriers, numbers of, 7-8. 
customary dues of, 10, 12-13. 
grain-roastmg by, 13. 

Water channels, loss of water in, 33. 
disputes over, 63. 

Watermgs, given to holdings examined, 
22-30, 66-91, 204-05, 217-19, 231-32, 
244-45. 

usual number and dates, 32. 

Weaving, numbers engaged in, 6. 
adopted by shoe-makers, 170, 175 
in the village, 170-71 175. 

Weeding, dues, 13-14 

on holdmgs examined, 22-30,60-91 
crops to which given, 34. 
rates at which done, 202-03. 
expenses, 202-03, 216-17, 229-30, 
243. 

Weeds, piazi, 34, 264, 275, 291. 

Weighings, charges, 167-68 
system of, 194. 

Weights, use of faulty, 174. 
stone, 174. 

Wells, customary dues at sinking of, 9-10 
cost of water-lift, 9, 256-57. 
only source of irrigation, 31, 45. 
with leathern buckets, 36, 45-46. 
number of, 36, 45, 257, 258. 
shares in, 36, 45, 47, 63, 102, 253-54 
fixing of turns to work, 45 j 
worlaog of, by cattle, 45-47, 257 -58 | 


areas irrigated by, 45-47, 258 
tubes m, 45-46, 255. 
water in, 46. 
disputes concernmg 63. 
cost of maintenance, 207, 224, 
249, 254. 

cost on bucket wheel, 208, 224, 
249, 254 

cost of smkmg, 253-57. 
dimensions of, 257. 

See also Persian wheels. 

Wheat, sown as fodder, 18. 
manuring of, 19-20 
preparation of land for, 35. 
improved types of, 35. 
rates at which sold, 98, 100, 165, 
170, 179-80, 190, 198, 208, 210, 
221-22, 224, 234, 237, 235, 247, 
249. 

marketing charges on, 167-68. 
grinding of, 176. 

operations connected with, 203, 
205, 217-19, 230, 232, 242-43, 
244 

intensive cultivation of, 205. 
exchanged for san, 209, 211. 
consumption of, 259-86, 289. 
total yield of, 289. 
periods in which consumed, 290. 
preference for diet of, 290. 

Wives, purchase of, 108-10, 120-21* 
149, 151-52, 159, 163. 
increase m price of, 109. 

See also Daughters, 

Women, assistance in fields by ,7, 14, 
22-31, 265, 269, 274. 
duties of mirasi, 10. 
gleaning by, 14, 195. 
sale of vegetables by, 16, 18. 
owners, 49. 
money-lenders, 106 
gmning and spuming by, 176. 
collection of dung by, 192. 

Wood, kinds used, 93, 257. 

Wool, spmning of, 175. 

Y. 

Yields, for difierent produce, 36, 100, 
18L 185, 197, 289 
CHAPTER XIIL, 181-85. 
Settlement oflScers’ assumed, 182, 
289. 

zemindars’ estimated, 184-86^ 
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by N, G Ahuja, B.8c , under the Supervision of A, N. Stow, LO.S. 

2. Kala Gaddi Thaman, a village in the Lyallpur District. Inquiry conducted 

by S, Randhir Singh, B.Sc., under the supervision of W. Roberts, B.Sc. 

3. Qajju Chak, a village in the Gujranwala District. Inquiry conducted by 

Anchal Bass, B.A., under the supervision of C. F. Strickland, LO.S 

4. Bhadas, a village in the Qurgaon District. Inquiry conducted by K,B Verma, 

M.A., LL.B., under the supervision ofF, L Brayne, M.C., I O.S 

5. Durana Langana, a village in the Multan District. Inquiry conducted by 

Radha Krishen, M.A , under the supervision of H. W. Emerson, I.C.S. 

6. Jamalpur Sheikhan, a village in the Hissar District Inquiry conducted by 

Bashir Ahmad, BA., under the supervision of H K. Trevashis, I C.S. 

7. Dalowali, a village in the Sialkote District. Inquiry conducted by Ghulam 

Ndbi, B.A , under the supervision of J. Coatman. 

8. Mukhial, a village in the Jhelum District, Inquiry conducted by Mohd. 

Shaffi, B A., under the supervision of W, R. Wilson, I.O.S 

9. Dhaiorai, a village in the Gurdaspur District. Inquiry conducted by Farzand 

All, B.A., under the supervision of J. D. Anderson, I C.8. 

10. Naggal, a village in the Axobala District. Inquiry conducted by Sher Singh, 

under the supervision of H. Fyson, ICS 

11. Abbaspur, a village in the Montgomery District. Inquiry conducted by 

Niaz Mohd., B.A., under the supervision of B. P. Johnston, I.A.S. 

12 » Bahadur Khan, a village in the Attock District. Inquiry conducted by 
Farzand Ali, B.A*, under the supervision ofC* C. Garbett, LC.S. 

Miscellaneous Publications* 

13. Milk Supply of Lahore in 1930, by Roshm Lai under the supervision of Prof, 

* A* 0. Aggmwala, B Sc. 

14. The Use of Faulty Weights and Measures in the Punjab, being the results 

of inquiries in 12 Bistricts of the Province. 

15. Food Consumption by Zemindars in and around Ehanewal, by Sardari 

Lai, unAer the supervision of W, Rohert8^B,8c, 

16. Economics of Gut making in the Punjab. " 

17* Marketing of Wheat in the Punjab, being imekigations in certain arms in 
‘ Pf^nce, 

IS* Marketing 'Practices in the ^Punjab. 

Postage and V.P.P.* charges extra in all cases 



